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COMMENTARY, 

1. One oi the nittety-nino Names of God is *' The 

Living.” 

2. Or, “ is by Thee and to Thee.” 

3. “ Are air ” ; i.e., are nothing. 

4. Taking the succeeding distieh into considemtion, the 
raeanuig is apparently that if a person ia worthy of piayi^ to 
God, and prays, he ViU bo granted soitno thought, or ahown 
Bomo fine point, by which his difficolty will be solved. 

i; 6. Mwgh-i rwe, *' the bird of day," ta a name applied to the 
^auti! 80 that the a«nao is prcauianbly that God gives to the day 
' the aun and maintaioa him. 3JursrA-t ffis might possibly, however, 
O' be equivalent to m«rsA-» miar, or murgh-i “ the bW 

of dawn," or “ the bW which sings at dawn ”, i.e., the nightingale, 
or the cock. Thia, howe%-er, is less probable, ainee it is only 
by reatricting the day to a partieulat part of it that it would 
apply to the nightingale or the cock, whereas it appliea ia ila 
entirety to the euu. ” Day ” too la generally opposed to " night , 
and munh^ rUz (the bird of day). ” the eun,” to mwigA** ahoh 
(the bird of night), ” the moon.” Cf. also the next distich- 

fi. The “ white tent ” is the light of day, the ” black tent ” 
the darkness of Dight. 

Tp Le-p day and nigbt proceed ae God commands. The " ting 
ol bondage of the fian and moon reepectively w the snn itaelf 
in the daVp and the moon itself at nightp A ring worn m the ear 
was a of slavery* 

6. This ifl eimply tiio hehel of all ortlux3ojc Mnsbins. Many 
believe in the iaflneiice of the skies, or rather, ot the pkneta, 
npon baman destinies, but would take them to be only agents of 
God. 
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9. Siifi Of mystic does not beUcT^ thst any appreciation 
of God can be obtobcd by tbe intellect, but tliat it ia obtained 
through the diBcipline oE the $ua life. (See C. E. Wilson^s 
TranslatiDn of Kunifa Martianj Book 11.) 

10. “ Brcake down " j lit., is L&mgtrung.'' 

11. “In eSorta to approach"; i.e., in the study by the 
philosopher of God by means of the intellects 

12. God 13 aaJd to be every where, since no part of the whole 
universe is independent of or apart from His being. He is also 
nowhere, since He, os absolute and qmveraal existence, cannot 
be assigned to any definite place. From another point of view, 
He must be both everywhere and also nowhere, since otlicnvise 
there would be something wanting to Hia universality. 

13. By being “ a pa^ of the se%^en beavena ** the Author 
possibly mEans that our intellect ie, as it were, mote immediately 
derived from the intcEects attributed to the planets of the seven 
heavens. This belongs to the doctrine of the inteEects of the 
ten spheres, which are os foEows: the empyreariT the iphcre 
of the fixed stars, those of the seven planets, and the sublunary 
sphere. (Cf+ also Note 30^) Whent however, wo are in Com¬ 
munion with God we are above intellect, and, therefore, outside 
of the seven heavens. 

11^ The " Universal Intellect of which individual intellecte 
are phases, was the first entity created by God: md 

Jchalaq^ Uahu l-*Aql; “The first thing which God created was 
the Intellect." This teaching of ortfiod^j; ^ufnspi is of course 
opposed to that of Neo-Platemsmi which makes the Universal 
Intellect the first cniaiui^ion' Irom the Deity and a phase of the 
Divine Being. 

15. i.e*p God is the Alterer or Changer ol state.s of every kind, 
mental, itioial, and phyaicah 

Ifin The ruby^s fire ** is the red rose, or^ perhaps, any red 
flowers. The teal ruby was supposed to be produced and 
developed in stene by the action of the sun. 

17. “ Hold off/' a w'ord used by gitarda, ushers, 

ete., in clearing the way. The meaning of the diatioh is that 
the world and the sl^ serve as veils to conceal the Deity and 
His Names and Attributes from the commonfilty. 
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18. “ A painter on Thy canvaa every one ; or, " an 
embnoidercr o( Thy curtaini,e., every one is an apparent 
mover of eventa in the vieiblo world; hut God is the real Mover 
of eventa. 

19. See Note S, 

20. ^^Kai'Qubad would have been born of an astrologer 
for ii he had beeji^ his father by liis knowledge of the ficience 
would have been able to ensure tJin felicity or pTa8pcrit)’i but 
since he prosperous without hia lather's having been an 
astrologer the Author argues that prosperity or felicity does not 
come from a knowledge of astrology. Kai-Qubiid was the firat 
of the Kay&nian or second dynasty of Fcrsian kings^ and reigned^ 
according to Oriental accountSi 100 or 126 years. (See Alblrujifa 
Chronoloff^ of A 

21. See the last Note. 

22. |.e„ I had no need of them, since the knowledge of God 
entailed in the Etst place the knowledge of everytlnog, and in 
the second plate made everything aa naught. 

23. The Author means possibly poverty amongst other things^ 
for cf- the next distich. 

2-1. The Author implies that God knows his secret thougfiU 
and that they can bo addrt^sod to Him with confidence. Cf. the 
nest distiob and Note, 

25. The Author's " object ” ia, T think, success in the accom- 
plishment of his work^ the poem. 

26. i.e., the aecrets of the mystic are not to be divulged to 
the commonalty^ who would not understand tbema and w ould 
contemn the dividgcr. 

27. In lordship " ; or possibly, " away frorut^* or " without 
lordship”, m khudatiandi. 

28. i.e,, give him couteutment and patience until he has 
finishetl the work and presented it, and then he will End bonctir. 

The ccotro of the Erst encLrcling line ”; i.e,, the Universal 
Spirit itself, the Fiist Circle being the first entity created by Qod, 
namely, the Universal Spirit, which embraces the Universal 
Intellect and the Universal Soul. 
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** Tbe aeaL of all creBtioa at the end ; i.o,i tbo Anal canjie 
of creatipn, the univereo having been oreated in order that 
MuhaniiDad should be niaoifestcd. €f. Lau td~t hi-md khalaqtu 
.* “ Had it net been for jqtl I should not have created 
the apherea/^ 

agaiEip Muhatnmad tiaa the fruit or final eause of 
the creation of the garden^^^ the seven spheres or hcavenSi as real 
fmtt is the final cause of fomiing gardens end planting and aowing 
in them. Sne the last Note. 

Altogether there are supposed to be nine spbem above the 
sublunary apherep of which scA-en are those of the pLanetSp the 
eighth that of the fixed stars, and the ninth the empyrean or 
the crystalline sphere. The last twOp according to the Sufis, 
are the thrones of Ood* the ointh beLug called VfrjAi the higher 
throne of Godp the Universal Intelleotp and the eighth the 

lower thronop the Universal Soul. 

Both and Kwrsl are used indiatinetivcly ip the Qur'an 
for the throne of God, but they are not restricted to it. 

SI. “ Central pearl/^ lit., “ crown pcsrl/^ is the largest pearl 
in the middle of a necklace. Muhammad p though It is eupposed 
that he could not rend or write^ was famed for his doqneiice+ 

^ 32- Ahmadp “ the mos^ praised or praiseworthy^*' is a name 
given to Uuhaiumad. 

33, 1,0. p as beautiful in spiritimlitA' as Joseph was in physical 
qualities. 

34. The Ascent"; i.e., the Ascension of Muhammad 
through and above the nine hcaveru into the presenco of God^ 
(See the next Section.) 

55. “ Untaught-*' Muhaminad called hlmaelf " the 
Untaught or the HliEierato (7njwii, because he conld not 
read or write. This seema to be the sense herti but other inter- 
pretariocLB of the term have been given- 

30. ** The firet cau^ (i.o., o! nature); lit.^ '* the mothers,” 
pmmuA^p i.c„ the four elemeqts^ which were created in order 
that Muhammad might be manifested. (See Note 29.] 

3T. “ The shadow of God's Throne ”; i.e.p the protection of 
the ninth heaven, the higher throne of Oodi the *Arsh* (See 
Note 30.) 
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33. j ” t!ie flovf^reipi of the earth , traiiil^tod 

' thrcne meaiis literally four cuahjoim ", and ia the name of a 
large cuahion on which Idogs or great men lectinedi It also 
means " the four elements ”, end is thus applicable to the earth. 

39. See Note 29^ 

40. Lit,» '*he (iej ' Muhammad' ' i.e.p “ the mmh praised 
or “ the very praiseworthy *\ 

41. This Tflther etiigmatieal diaticb is poaaibly a reference 

to the Riiz-i " the Day of ‘ Am I not (your Lord) ? 

l.e., the day o( Ibe original covenant between God and man, when 
God said to the incorporeal souls of aH Adam's dcscendanta 
who were drawn from him on that day, “ Am 1 oot your Lord f " 
Alii^tu bi-Babtfi-kum? and they answered, " Yes,” 
hiuhammad, ol course, would bo in thlfl assembly, and it is 
impW that be was aa the rose-water pressed from this rose, 
and that all the rest compared with him were only as the reaidue 
of it. This explanation harmonizes fairly weU with the succesding 
distich, since Muhammad^ though not present in the body at 
the Be^inniny, was prcficnt in the spirit, and as Univeraal Spirit 

wasjfr^i of ^ + i. ^ 

Another explunatiou might suggest itself: that, in the urst 
hemistich, rose " means the gift of prophecyf whi^ Adam first 
possessed, and that> in the second h Muhammad is asaerted in 
an exaggerated sense to have poascBsed this gift to a super- 
eminent degree; hnt this scarcely harmonizeB with the succeeding 
distich. 

42. “ The coneluaiou "; i.c., the end of everything of the 
phenomenal universe- 

/Tmcam? alao the epilogue oi a book. 

43. Muhammad used the expreaaion Al-f(iqrufakhr^f " Poverty 
is my pride.” Faqr^ poverty,'^ in the fcilfi senae is the state of 
the faqir, or darvish, who is destitute of aU attach meutfl to the 
phenomenal world and immersed in God. 

In the second hemititicb, by “ treasure ** is meant spiritual 
tirasure. 

44. Le., he outshone the day as the sdd ontahines all other 
lights. 
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Le., it k fitfange ihnt the sun should result m shade. 

46. HL^ HT^ond”; Ul.p “his iron-" “To pnniah"^ lit.^ 
“ (was) the joiot-atrUccr/^ band-tay. 

4T. All 1*7 the thong upon his drum ; i.e., “ beat hia 
dnun ** or fight on hm side.*^ 

48. See Note 29. 

49. “ (His evej turned not aside/* wio zag]^ {l-basar]. 

This Ls part of verse 17 of chapter liii. of the Qur'an. 
Verses 16-18 are^ 

When the aidra-tree was covered with what covered it^ 

His eye turned oot asidcj nor did it wander; 

“ For he saw the greatest of the signs of liis Lord.” 

The voraes refer to the Ascension of J^lii^mmad through 
the nine heavens into the presence of God (see the next section). 
The Bidm-treftp “which marks the boundary"" beyond which 
neither men nor Angels can pssSp is said to be on the right band 
of the throne of God, the 'vlr^Ap in the tiuitb heaTen 4 It is 
supposed to be the abode of Gabriel and the angels, and allusion 
is made to this in the brat verse above quoted. Mul^Aintiiad’s 
destination toeing the presence of God, “ his eye turned not aside ** 
when he passed this tree. 

50. “ This Gseden " nieana the earth and the heavens. The 
object of MuhAtnmad^s eontempbtion is God Himself. 

51. ** The blue-clothed sphere's ring-holders ” ate the kuu^ 
moon, and atarUp which, in respect of their apparent fonn, wear 
rings^ as it were. To wear a ring In the ear was a niarb of slavety. 

52. “ For servitude ”; lit., “ on the road of servitude.” 

53- '' His four friends “ are the first four KhalifSj Abu Bakr, 

'Umar* 'Uthman, and '‘Ali. 

54. i.e.j Mohammad^ as the Umveiml Spirit, the first creation 
of God, was the Universal Intellect aud the Umversa] Soul, so 
that the whole univoTse was as his body. 

55- i.e,^ his soul is to the universe as Solomon to his throne. 

66, The dry spines are the sharp spines on the stein of 
the date-palm. They are often contrasted with the dates as 
evil attendant upon good. The sense of the second hemistich 
is that his miracles; ate as a|jiiies or thorna to his enemies. 
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6T. Ad ftlluaioD to lUnhaiimiiid'a snppofied miracle of cleaving 
the moon by drawing hia fcgcr down. 

There ia little doubt that the passage in the Qqran, on which 
this supposition is based, refers to one of the stgne of the coming 
Besuncction, the past tense being used, as it is elsewhere, as a 
propbetio future; but some of the greatest urritcra, such as 
the present Author and JalSlu’d-Diu Bumi, interpret it aa 
the account of a miracle performed by Muhammad, (See the 
Qur’an^ liv%, 1.) 

58. i.e.p MuhRmniEd brought hb ^jueoiies to confusion by the 
miracio. 

59 . " Could not hold (or qoutnin) hb erown " ; because 
of ita exaltitude^ 

W. i.e., he ascended above the ‘Arefi into the presence of God, 
(For see Jfoto 30.1 

61 . is desetibed ns a white anirDal mtenoediatje id 
aizo between a mole and an ass. 

62. i.e.t io that you may now ttead the heavens as 

you did the earth. 

63. “ Tho most saored house the spiritual worldp or 

the presence of God, 

64. GuBidiaD of the purest, best" \ i.e., of the most holy aud 
spiritual state. 

65- The seiLse of tlib disrirh is concealed m the various 
moaoinga of Hr and Buruq. STlr means the best and choicest 
of its hLud "p and also au "' arrow The former sense refera to 
the guardLaiLship in ^^oestion, the latter to Buriiq^ a steed of 
atrowdike rapidity. Then also as meaning the flashing 

ateed would be a suitable animal to carry him to the dazzling 
heights of the moat holy and apiiitual state. 

66 . i.e., to enable you to have such guardianship as has been 
mentioned. (See Koto 64.) 

67. '' Tho king " ; i.e*, of the stars. 

68 . " The six directions are those of space, namely^ north, 
south, caetj west, above, and below. “ The seven roots are the 
earths, o( which there are supposed to be seven. "'(Their) 
supports"; lit., (their) aupporting tight-rope poles” OTp it 
may bo, (their) gibbetav* These are only, of course, imaginary 
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eupports on which the spheres may be supposed to be suspended. 
For " the nine spherea ”, see Note 30. 

Tbe sense of the distich is Clear the obstedcs ol space and 
the mne spheres out of your way, and mount above the latter”^ 

69. There are two staiB of the first mapuitude named jSiFn^^ ; 
oue Simak-i A'zal Ftf^nts), the other 6’imdA-i JSdmiA (« Botrlit}* 

70. i.e^^ have sway over the angels in yonr ascenaion to and 
above the sidia-tr^ of the -Arsh or ninth heaven, the abode of 
the angels. (See Note 49*) 

71. The sky is poetically supposed to have locks on scconnt 
of its curves, and ita darkness too at the time of the Ascensioiii 

72. " Saints '* i lit., the fragrant ones of night/* *tfT 

shab. There la no dictionary authonty for this interpretation! 
but I think it nisy be afisnmed on the analogy of 
** night-devotees, holy men who pray at night/' lit., ** those 
who move at night/^ especially considering that the angels 
are mentioned in the second hemiatlch. 

75. Angela ” ' lit., ** those clothed ia ^eeu/* 

74 . The beauties of the Egypt of this tract ” are the hflils 
of paradise. 

The story of Joseph's relations with the wife of the Egyptian 
who had bought him! and o! how the women, who spoke in blame 
of her* on eeemg him cut their hands instead of, or in addition to, 
the fo^ in surprise at his beauty^ is told in the Qur'an, ch* xii. 

In the neJtt distich it is impued that the food was oranges* 

75. See the last Kote. 

76. The Night of Power,” Sh^t Qndr or Lnikriu 

is a myateriouii night in the month of Ramasan, the precise 
date of which is said to have been known only to the Prophet 
and a few of the Companions^*. The following is the allusioD 
to it ID the Qur'an, ch. icvii:— 

" Yerily we bai-e caused it” [ne., the Qur*an) ” to descend on 
the Lailatu l^Qadr. 

** Who shall teach thee what the *l-Qadr is ? 

The LadcUu 1-Qadt excelleth a thouB&nd months: 

” Therein descend the angels, and the spirit by permission 
CM their Lord in every matter l 

*vAnd all is peace until the breaking of the dawn/* 
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'* The eiMlleiicefl of tie Zotfolii ’J-Qad^ are Bald to be innumw- 
able, and it k believed that daring its solemn houre the whole 
aDimal and vegetable creation bow down in himble adoration 
to the Almighty ” iHnghes, /I J)pcf»«ory 0/ 

On tlic Nigbt of Power the Qiif iiii is &ai*l to Lave 
brought down by the angels to the lowest heaven, and thenw 
deUvered portion by portion at diSerent tunes by Gabriel to 

77, i.e., Mcreate the Abode of the Angela by your preaeiace. 


78, See ^’ote 30, 

79. ** Give lamp-ltke blooms ^ 


__ “ stow yoimaelf iiv yoiif 

transcendent brightness " It is to bo noted that by bl^o^ 
are generally tncant the white blMSoms of Spring. 
who move at night," s.e., to pray, are the saints, tSeo Note 7...) 

60, "Bo fresh of visage”; i.e„ be bright. nniUng and cheerful. 


SI, See Note 30. 

83. Tt is posable to translate, " remove the pain of the carpet 
from afar " ; i.e., “ rejoice the abode of the angels by your 

preeenc^/^ , , 

83, " The two worlds ”; i.e., this world and the spintnal 

world. 

84. i.e.* KLae to tegiouB above the dufit ot the world; or^ free 
yoar&elf from a11 tbinga earthly» 

Kj. i.e.j you njay get contTol over the two worldly eArthlj 
and spirituaU 

86 . i.e., be prepared to obey. (See the last part of Note 7.) 

87. i.e., Muhammad Heed hia perfect intcUe«t in setting forth 
the revdationa and guiding the people in them. 


88 . i.e., he gained his wish, 

89. BurS^; lit., “ the partridge." 

90. Lit., “ a moon like the Kl’Q«an throne.’’ 

possibly something special in the throne of King K us, since 
it bad a speeial name, cAoAdf iofso*. the four ,, , 

According to other authorities, however, this name vsa apphed 
to the throne of fihaddad. Kai-Ka’us was the second kmg of 
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the Kaylnian or Btctrnd Perefan dyofisty, and reigned, according 
to AlbTrual, 150 years. ShaddAd was the name of a king of the 
'Adites in the Eonth of Arabia (Yamon) who built the garden of 
Iran) to rival the gardens of paradise. On its oomplctioi) it was 
made to disappear and the king was atmek dead. (See the 
Qur'an, Ixrvjx., 6, 6, 7. See aUo Notes 1,203 and 1,603.} 

CJiahiir kari}(tt meHiw also the four elements. Cl. the following 
Note and the distich to which it is appended. 

91. i.e., it flew so swiftly that the four elementa were exhausted 
in their eSorts to follow. 

92. Ut,, “ it drew under its foot." 

93. " The moon drew in (her) reins,” hopeless, not with standing 
her rapid course, of keeping pace with it. 

94. The spheres were supposed to move swiftly round the 
earth. 

95. An allusion to the supposed whirUng movement of the 
spheres. 

96. i.e., the movements of jmsgination and lightaing seemed 
alow in comparison. 

lit,, before such wide-stepping were but narrow.'* 

98. I translate this obscure distich from the reading of the 
Bombay edition of 1323. .411 the other editions I ha ve consulted 
offer only unintelligible readings;— 

Ba t^k^h tair~i quib I'AaB gak jani^-ugak sAiindft 

99. The word for *' fish " used here, namely simak (Arabio 
broketi plural of samoit}, means here in the ffrat place " stars”, 
and in the second two particular stars, one celled 
RtnAih. “Simak the Lancer or Lance-bearer,*' i.e. a Bootit 
and the other Simai-i A‘sil, ''Simfik the Unarmed,” i.e., a 
Ptiiffiiiis. Jadval, "stream or rivulet," means also an 
" astronomical table," but hero it signifies tho " shy." 

100. Liu " ragaged in going through the leaves of this 
volume. The oxx»anse ’* or “ volume ’* is the earth and the 
sky, 

101. i.e,, be passed through the world’s gate. 

102. i.e., he ot*eicame the distance between the earth and the 
be&veiiB, 
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103. whicli means primnrily “ v^ure and frtab- 

neas". has the sense of “ pros^nty , '* 

hero in allusion to the fact tiiat the colonr attributed to the 

moon^H spliprc it gMeo. 

104 Nvera^kSri. which is not in the dictionariw, means 
litenClly “ ailvef-woTkinf! As silver is white, ” 

hand is alluded to, I infer that rslerence la made to the while 

hand of Moses”, yml-i twMo. , 

But siin-M«, which also means ’ 

aisnifies “ blandiahmente, fascination , and this ^y posaiblv be 
tfe sense here. It is not impossible, however, that 
mav signify sofld-ion, ** white-working, one of the senses of 

which is " good, yiituons action ". , 

The *' lead'furpace ” means the furnace by which the Icadeu 
glaaing for potteTyis prepared. This gluing w of a bluish colour, 
the colour attribuUsd to the sphere of Mercury. _ 

" From a Icsd-fumace ” means probably such as might 

come frpm a lead-fumAOC 


105 . The colour attributed to the sphere of \enufl is white. 

106. Yellow is the colour attributed to the sun’s sphere. 

107. The Khaltf of the West ” means the sun when setting, 


at which time much of the sky is often green. 


108. i c., the effulgence of his face cast a cni^u glow u^n 
Mars. The allusion is to tho crimson hue which the ® 
has when setting. Red is the colour attributed to the sphere of 

Mats. 

109 The author possibly attributea headache to Jupiter on 

..ccoi^t ol th. «ia Wright of tho pkoot co^ivod 
» . tod. Jopitor. » 0 fool, i. '•'T'/r "i f.v« il 

'\,Sd bySiog . ph*. of todotoorf 

atone. The colour of it also is that which is ottnbut 
sphere of Jupiter. 

110. " Satum’fi crown’* is probably hia rii^s. 

Savdd " blackness," means also environs, city . Blackuesa 
is the colour attributed to Saturn's sphere. 
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IIU lit>j as regarded which Gnhriel trom (its) distance 
had p&iroisainn ■ ^thej had reached a stage beyond which 
Gabrid and Buraq could not go. 

112. Lit,, bad loft Mm back from the road.""’ 

113. Isriftl is to blow the last trump to anmmoiL all at the 
Resurrection. 

RcLfad-gahj " a place of observ atioiij obaen^atorji watch-tower^” 
\e used perhaps to Bignify that IsrafiL \m on the watch for the time. 

114. 'A^rd^tlt the Bame of the angel of death. 

115. " Behind ”; lit.^ in (their) places/* The iRn/rqf 
is the abode of iBrafli^ the Sidra that of Gabriel. (See Note 4!>.) 

lib. i.e^f uncoB^onsneas of Lis own existence. 

117. J.tj he passed through the ocean of unconsciousnessj 
and left every atom of everything which connected him with 
existence. But the distich is possibly misplaced, as it lb seezi 
from distichs which follow that he has not yet reached the sea 
of imconscioEisne£S. He is not yet above the *A ra A, the “ Uni versa] 
Intellect ”. As a matter of fact, this distich in the B. ed. of 132B 
occurs after the distichp “ He took the road to the world gate, 
{and then) removed (all) distance from the heavens* apherep” 
and in this connexion “ oceanwould mean “ the heavens 

118. It may be noticed that tho second hemist ich is a rcpctitiou 
of that of the laafc distich but five. The latter is omitted by the 
B. ei of 1328. 

119. i.e,^ to the Deity Himself, the Absolnte Existence, the 
One. 

120. Lit.p When his Ktupefaction accepted riskSp or peril.** 
The Vddl-^i Ilairat, the "" Vale of J^tupefaction "V is the sixth 
stage towards Sufi perfection. 

121. i.e.p guided and took him under its charge, 

122 . The expressiona ‘"he drew near” "two bowdengths"* 
and " or nearer”, are spoken of Gabriel in the Qur'an, lili.* 8, 9, 
but here, as often, they are applied to Blul;iamtiiad. 

Verses 4-10 are as follows: 

And it** (i-c., the Qur'an) '*is no other than a revelation 
revealed (to Mm): 
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“(Gabriel) tha tniglHy in 

- One ol Bound judgment- He came towards him, 

“ Beiug on the highest horiion. 

“T>ipn *^ha drew near" and catn^ oown, ^ 

“And was (at the disUnce of) ‘tao bow-lengtlw , _or nearer , 

" And he revealed to hia Bcrrant what he . 

The wordfl au odw, "op nearer" as appUed to Muhammad, 
<sipre«B his close proiimit? to God. 

1 &3 i fi he became extinct aa to hie own cDStence, w 
123. i.e-, ne oec»« « ‘The Beeinc of the eTcs » 

the only means of seeing uod* ^ (-/i a« God 

&~{tSh * extinct in God,’ and he is identified with . . 

Coriy can hosee God ^ce. aa the SiT^say. ^!(- 
-Oal ‘No one sees God except GM, (C. IS- Wilsons 

Tram!hitLonofaviinrflAfo*aovi,BoofcII.) 

124 One of the Traditions relating ^ ^ 

of these veila as 70, another aa 700, and another as lO,^. Each 

impossible to attach any definite nj^ber to the .eils tihicb 

that the dwlmees of the non-existence of contogent beings «, & 
ir,Jsrc «vc«d, so that they come into relative cxistou«. They 
arTh^w^el only as ahadowa whoso apparent existonce is due 
ff'tK Sit If the idght be withdrawn they cease to e^t. 

TIL* r which uivcfi them a qwui esistencep and they ai^ 

have only a shadow-Ukc existence. 
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'* Now according to the higher or lower degree of the eaiot he 
hM a lesB or greater number of vefls between him and the 
Light in wbich the Qutb dwells, that is the Light of God. 

highest in rank in the Sufi liierajehy." 
(C, K nilson'a Trandation ol Humi’s ilfimtai;!, Book IL) 

For another explanation of the 70,000 v-eils eee Gaiidner's 
The IFa^ a Mohammedan Mtfetic. 

125- See Kot* 12S. 

126. i.e.j being in the inG&ite^ he wna no longer subject to 

space relations. ^ 

127. he had no moine any cjciatcnco Id epace. 

128. i.e., when the truth of the infinite makca itself felt the 
phenomenal world and direction or apace are no longer considered 
as real. 


m. i.e., as long as a persoii is subject to the world of apace 
biB henTt 10 Lable to be disturb^ by auiiety at its vicLsaitudes. 

130. i.e., he was completely absorbed in the Beity, and had 
only the breath or life which the Sufi has in faji/i, “ ez^nction 
of himsell m God." 


131. i.e., the irifinite cannot be felt ontil all jwnse of eoaco 
relations is lost. ^ 

133^ He being [nfinite. 

m. It is an open question whether the Words of God 
can be heard ae words, or whether God conuuumcatcs only hv 
™piratiOD, from behind a veil, or by the mouth of a prophet 
wliom He has inspired. Those who sup|>ort the latter view say 
that amce the Attfiboto represented by MuSataUifn, * the Speaker^ 
w one of the eternal Attributes of God, the Words of Godin His 
qualily of Speaker eaimot be heard by mortal eare Thev 
la^rpret the textJQtu’fin iJ., 70), ¥ama‘um MStm ^h, 
T^ey hear «id Words of God,* as meaning rnwna'ujMi tnS 

indieatca the 

WaMUajna 

Utkiima, G^ spoke to Moses in speech,' they say that God 
crea^ such words m would give indication^ of His eternal 
Speaker sod let them faU upon the enra of 
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*' Thev ftlflfl quote the verses (Qur’an, xUl, 50,51) ‘And it is not 
for man that God shoidd apeak with him eiccpt hy inspiration, 
or from behind a veil; or Ha sends a prophet and rcv^ to 
bis hearing what Ha will/ ' From behind a veil is explmaed m 
meaning that God may make (men) hear tn or from eertam 
bodies words which He creates. Thus He spoke to Moaea 

itom the tree. n - 4 - 

“The Turki&h ComineDtotor on Huml s Maimvi aeeim ip 

cotne to the eouelu&ioii that God makes His servant 
eternal Words, though since they ate from an ^mal Attnbuto 
they are unlike those of His creatuirs. G^ s servant will 
uneferetand also that thnee words ate from God. 

t have added to this, Would it not be simpler and elea«r 
to my tlmt Worda coming iiova the Attribute expr^sed by the 
name MtitaMlm, ‘the Speaker,’ may be manifest^ as a 
revelation to the dectl” (C, E. Wilson’s Translation of 
Rumiya Afftjmflfi, Rock Ild 

134 i.e., the special drink and robe of honour of the peHect 

Sflfi, which would he his ecstatic state and condition of freedom 
from all ties. (See the next distich.) 

IM. lohal, ” blisa, beatitude, felicity, prosjperity,” means here 
the state of him who is the object of Gods grace. It is the 


oppcaite of idbaf or 


*A/o'n/o(. “ knowledge.” is the posMsaion of the Arif, the 

Koower^ the t_ j i 

136. Lit>* " With the humility or couciliaticTi of a hundted 

thousand prayert.” 

137. " That Goal.” or “ Centre " j i.e., God. 

138. " That which he brought ” ; i.c.. the spiritual knowledge 
which he brought. 

130. i.e., from the court of the king to whom this work is 
dedicated. 

148. " A crescent moon” ; U. a poem. . 

“On festive night.” The allusion is to the night of the 

tenSuation of the month of fast, Bamako, when 

the appearance of which betokens the end of the fast, is 

CAgerly watched for. 
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141. tie po«in is to be extremelj subtle and tbraudod In 

obscurity, 

142. Lit., " may make nmgiriaiui the prey of your magic/' 

143. ^ Filjii frar rfifr^tan, *' to scatter pepper upon the 
fire/" is to make the belov^ed re^less until she se« her lover. 
This is effected by the loveria reciting a charm over sonic pepper' 
which he then throws into the fire, 

^ In, thifl case the Lieloved is prestimably the poet’s lai”, 
^'poetic vein or muflep^^ which he is urged to rouse. 

The second hemistich seems only to emphasize the firsts thuSp 
** make the fierce fire crackle by throwing plenty of pepper 
upon it,' 

144. lit,, " for the sake of gentle-hearted ness." '* The cold 
iod hardened wax " represents the poet’s ioh*, “ poetic vein or 
muse," which has lain inactive for six years. He is urged to 
make his muse gentle^haarted and propitioiu by uaiug the lover's 
ehaiTD. 

145. '* This narrow way ’* is presumably s reference to the 

poet's quiet, ascetic life and to his inactivity as to his poetical 
gifts, " To tfan« on stones ” is not given in the dictionaries, 
but " to «it on a stone or stones ’* means “ to be unhonouied' 
aDesteemed ", so that if the fonoer be equivalent to this the 
sense of the second hemistich wonld be: " You have been living 
long enough witbout the esteem which the exercise of your genius 
would give you." But some MBS. give in the second hciSstieh 
^ or dar fuA-i jaag (jang probably for cAanjJ. and ArosA 
instead of Am, If this were adopted the translatsoa would 
be: ‘‘ dancing Ls pleasant to the music of the harp," and the 
meaning, J think, “ engaging in writing on entertaining poem " 
But this is s^ely acceptable. As some lithographed ^itiow 
have jang, * battle,” the editors have possibly thought that 
roferenco is made to the Sikavd^r-nama of NiRiml, in which 
many battles oceui, but as this bad been finished six y«ra before 
as the Author also made a new receosion of it not long after 
writing the liafi Paik^r, and as there are also battles in the Litter 
poeiHj aueb mterprotation doca not seem very plaii,gib1e But 
to conclude dancing on stones” mav he simply a metaphor 
for livi^ the retired, austere life of an asoctie ", which the kmir 
engages him to leave for awhile. * 
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campLor, and oil of boH'inito, ^ 

14T. i,e., to pass otcc the iidty words whieh are likened here 
to ainber^. as they were before to cauak. 

148. i.e., let them convey fragrance to the verdure of the 
world, aa people scent silt gannents with miifik. 

14$. “Leaves'' mean the “leaves" of the to h® 

written, and in a secondary sense "stamped coin - 

150. i.e., until the juice of the grape is pressed out it does 
BQt Emile ia tte f-esnn of wine. 

151. i.e., one has the trouble of cracking the ^ne to get at 
the marrow; and one must risk the sting of the bee to get the 


152. i.e., raise the curtaui which conceals the beauty, your 

thoughts. . 

153. i.tn* joj settled in my be&rtj and grief rose up an 

departed from it. ... 

154. The *"otie work '* is the SMh-mma of Fiidaufli. 

155. The poet was Firdaud. 

156. I read Indk Office 

la'l-i nsQ of the other editions. 

157. " The contents of it ” ; lit., " its coin.” 

158. “ Men or foreign,” I think, is a more likdy 6^ here 

of ghanh than "wondrous", e^idly if flOjd, com, be the 
right reading, and not design/^ 

159. i.e,. which were not to be fonnd collected tog^thef. 



wSr^Tis mid to i^ve received its ^name 

been the court language, bnt this etymology, as well aa otbeca 
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ipvcn. is doubtful. It Le uJbo said to have pioTAilcd chipfly in 
Bukhara, Balkh, Budukhshan, and SJaiTr 

"In (snct) cities [as those) of Bukhara and Tnbanatan " is 
one sensD of dar suiMd-i Rui ASn'-^-ii ToJafi. 

Another scniM is " in ^rorka (found} in Bukhara and 
Tabaristiiu Bukhara, it niuy be add^f is said to have 
derived its name from the learned men who inhabited it. 

The rendering, “ in the works of Bukhari and Tabari," must, 
I think, be rejected, ‘first, bccuuso Bukhaii was a Traditioaist, 
and the Author does not quote Traditions, and secondlv, because 
both Bukhari and Tabaii wrote in Arabic, whereas the Autlior 
«ya he consulted ^th Arabic and also Persian works, Tabari, 
it is true, was a historian, and tlierefoic a likely source, but it 
seems enrious that the poet should testiiet hia mention to that 
single authority. 

161 . The Author mcana presumably that he sought out each 
beauty of a recondite churactor which had been overiooked 
by other poets. 

162. j.e,. When I had written out a choice selection. 

163. One of the racauings given to Zand is the Book of 
Ibrahim Eardusht, i.e., the Ztnd Aveata of Zoroaster. If the 
reading Z«jid be correct we must infer that that book was 
adorned with pictures of the planets, as we know the temples 
were. Or, reference may be made eimply to the tnenfien of the 
planets as an udomment. The B. cd. of 1328, however, reads 

“the Magian teniplcB." 

164. *• The Brides, {udorners} of the sky," arc the seven 
pl&ncta, 

165s By "affaire” at officer are tneaut pofisiblv the arts of 
faaciisation. 

166. i.e., when seven lines converge together, as, e.g,, radii of 
a circle, the result is a single point in the object ai'mivf at in 
onr enterprise; i.e., though the subjects be many, the result 
is unity. 

167. i.E., he keeps them all in due control so that they may all 
flubserve tbc rna in design. 

168. i.e., if any part be not subsidiary to the whole it throws 
out nil the other parts, which brought together in due subservience 
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wonltl have formed a oousonant and nnifi^ whole. The 
iUnstradon here is « cord oomiJMed of a number of strands. 

169. i.c., though no one appreciate the unity of the dcfflgii, 
it is atill there. 

170. i.e., I measure corwetly so as to produce a consonant, 
harmonious and unified whole. 

171. i.e., presumably, If 1 had comiKBed a wmk of one 
thread only it coidd not have borne so many pearU of rhetone 

without fear of anapping. 

172. The Author Mcnis to imply (cf. the n^ two dwtic^) 
that the valne ol the water depends upon the nature of tM 
recipient. If the water como to places which ^ not adapts 
to keep it perfectly pure, it may ^ fit for bathing, bn no or, 
drinkincr. It is also, of wume. implied that for «rtain 

thl waL must be pure in itself before it r^h the 
Similarly (ace the next dislieh but one), J a drop of mim’^ter 
SKVn^yater-aheU which is adapted to turn it mto a pearl 
it iKiComea ptairlp bnt U niit it loat> ,, , i . . r_ 

The teal m^ng implied by the ^ 

the Author being a proper recipient of 

come to him he ia able to turn it into work of literary and 
DOftical ciccUeiiC^' Cf' lines oi Sa di. t- i i-i- 

rui^-« dar sUra hum tAu*: fincnc™ <>* 

natSe there is no wntiariety. makes tulips grow in the garden 

and weeds in biackisli ground, u , „j ti.*f thn tuwtI in 

It should be explained that it walr wS feU 

the oyater-sheU was formed from a drop of ram-water which teU 

into it. 

See Note 172, 

See Note 173. , 

The Author ia hinting that he wpecta a reward from the 


173. 

174, 
176. 

king. 
176. 


ne. Firdauaf’s “bounty” eonslated in his ollcri^ 

Slahmud of Ghazni the ” lay b ?ia 

nama” of 60,000 datichs, Mahmuds stinginess y 

giviag the poet a very inadetpiate reward. 
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The distich ia litaratly: " Malimud's stingmcss and Firdansfa 
lavishncss were (aa) the relattonahip of one imder the Mcetidnnt: 
Scorpio to one under the ascendant 

This doca not tn^n tliat Firdausi and ^iahmiid wore 
born rcBpectively with the aacendsEits S&^iilanm and Scorpio. 
The Anthoc implies only either* that in the preacDtation 
o| the " Shih-niiniB by Fiidatifii and the thought of reward 
on the part oi Afahmud the two were iirSoeuced by the ascendants 
of the particular times—Firdansi by and Mahmud by 

Scorpio; or rather perhapSp more general]that there was 
something in the horoscope of eaeh that induced their respective 
acts at the roepcctlve times. It is clear from the contest that 
the Author means that their res|5ective conduct was due in some 
way to the iirUuence of the stars. 

According to Alan Leo those with the ascendant Scorpio 
are " reaerved, determined and tenacious and those with 
the ascendant SoffUianuc are “ frank and honest* generous and 
sincere One may add that Scorpio being a “ watery " sign* 
and Sogtilarius a " fiery ” eign^ the two are antagonistic. 

^ Pierre dc Brcsche in bis de® Tali»nmm (KiTl) Bays: 

‘" On attnbue h Salomon un livTe intitul4 * des Sceaui dea 
picircHes oil il dit qnc la figure . * , du Scorpion et du 
Sagittaiio se combattausp gmv^e en oiick|ues pierres, et enchass^ 
dans un anneau de far* cause les divisions parmi ceui oui ea 
sont toucheji." 

Such figitjnea* though included by I>e Bmsche amongst 
talismansp an?p more strictly speaking, apells or channa. fSec also 
Note 1,490.) ^ 

177. 01 AEfidl of Tujg the Enc^hpeedia of hldm aaya 
little except that he waa “ one oE the oldest of the Neo^Feiaiin 
poets* who died during the reign of the Ghaznavide Mas'ud 
(lOaCMl). SpcciaUy is he known lor his StriEe^poems 
(Muna^^rat) *. ^ 

The Eneyebpredia adds, " Uttie that is certain U known 
of his circumstances, for what Daulat-Shah tells of his 
relations with Firdausi appears to be oE a legendary nature/' 

This fact, I would suggest, is no reason for not repeating the 
account of thoM relatlona* since snch legends are often of Ereat 
importance to the Orientalist on account of the frequent tclercnce 
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to tlicin by Pcisihh Authors. 0 ( cohtm disti^ion must 
be used, since Bome illustrative stories aw of no importarce, 
and are really too absurd to be repeated. One might add, 
however, with regard to tbo Eneyclopa?dk, that it ia far too 
succinct and condensed in nanj of its articlEflj and gives much 
too frequently references to other worts when it ought to give 
the infonsation itself. In its scientific articles also it is too 
technicBl: many of them are intelligible only to one who already 
knows the subjeett Rii Orientilist cao Bcarcdy be expected 
to have an acquaintance with all Oriental sciences. 

We sec, however, from the present distich that AsadJ wm 
better treated by Mahmud than Firdausi, ol whom, it b 

related, he was the master. rt. t - 

It is said that Firdausi on his departure from Ghazni m 
A.Dr 1010 requested biiri to finish tlie " Stiftb-niiiiift ^ waich 
was yet incomplete, and that Asadt composed that part 
of the poem between the Arabian conquest of eastern Perm a 
under the Khalif ‘Umar to the end, consisting of 4,000 disticha. 
In the “ Rose Garden of Persia " there is a verse tra^latton 
bv Miss Costello of Asadi’fl poem, the " Dispute between Day and 


Night". , j. 

The meaning of the bemiatkh (if the reading bo wncct) 
is obscure. It may be translated, “ He favoured Asadl who was 
alif,'* Ahf is the’first letter of the alphabet, and is m form like 
an upright stroke, ft hence has the derived senses, Rwt, 

“ alone,” *' bare or tlestitnte,” and “ recluse ”, but no one of these 
seems applicable. He was certainly "first” in the sense of 
having been Firdausi’s master, but there seems to be no point 

in asserting this. l> -ji>. 

The B. ed. ol 1^ reads, Aiodi-Td ih v ftutOMAAf, 

For Asadi, whose being he caressed,” tic seniw being 
concluded iu second bemis^ticb. Such A owever* 

strikes one as being onlj' an evasion of the difiSculty- 

178. i.e„ were friends together, or ” the man Bubiect to the 
ascendant”, fofi'i, was favoured by "the ascendant , teti- 

179, The Author again urges the fact that he makes great 
improvements in the materinl collected. He does n^eac co 
his independence by taking water from the cload bec^ he 
far more than pays his debt by converting it tbrongb his poetical 
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gcniiu iota pearls. He may also be intimatijig that he is aot 
one of the more inutators or pbgiarists of whotn he sometiinee 
cotnplauu—cf. e.g. the SiAandar-ttaTna, 

180 , i,e., hononf for the peeni itself, 

101. “ At the nionaich’s court support ” ; i.c., from the IHng 
himself. “ Four into four arc sbeteco ”; i.e,, mv cakuUtioiis 
will be found correct, or things will be as I thought they n outd, 
and fia should he.. 

182. The Author probably means that he has so pure and 
Iwuntiful a source of inapiration, and produces results so exceUent 
that ho noed not fear for the reception of the work at the kinff’s 
This harmonires with the preceding distich. Or the 
“ cloud " may signify the king in hifl bountiful and ccncicna 
nature, and the “ waternot the material frem which the pearls 
are made, but rather the cause or instrument of the poet’s 
insp^tion. Of poBsibly, after expressing his desire for the 
tangs support and favour i/aiz, "favour,” by the way, mean* 
also gonuoaity ), the Author may be poetically asserting 
hia iDdejxudence in the concluding dfatich of the Section, db, 
^ter, meaiu alto " favour, generosity, honour, success, 
splendour , and all this be can get from the “ cloud ”, i e from 
the material collected whence he pleases, and which by his Eeniua 
he tUTM into the finest of pearls,—those of Aden,—which al» 
enneh oidi. 


T ^lam-arn. Some of the 

“the Chinese (art) of my 

where jiw^ 1 think, evidently indicates jmni. J'ina* I take 
to bo preferable on account of the coming reterenee to fumn, 
incautstjon, and to the dttw, “ c%il genii," and Sobmorn By 
too gcnii^ my pea he means simply his poetical geniii^ 
The genn (;ian) arc supposed to have been created of firefwhilst 
the angels were creat^ of Ught, There are good and evil genii 
the latter correspouduig generally with the Peraiau divt litan 
and h« a^taet-demons are of the jinn. The pnri or fairy is 
ol thCf good j%nn. j 

P-J- STdSjicg li*" ‘“""-‘“i ■'“““I' !«»*•• 
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1S5. “ Evii genii," <1*™, me*n tef* commdn and unipiritTint 
people “No ihbh, it is snid, ever obtained SLch abaolutc 
mwcT Over the Jinn as SulMmanii 'bjin Da'ud (Solomon the son 
o( David), Thh he did bj virtue of a moat wonderful taliflmiin, 
which is said to have come down to him from heaven. It wpa a 
sealing-ring upon which waa engraved ' the most grrat name 
of God (iti-wmti ’(-a’sam), and was portly composed of brasa 
and partly of iron. With the brass he stamped his ™ttea 
cpmniaiidfl to the good Jinn j with the iron those to the e'l 
Jinn or devils, (The Jinn are supposed to have a great dread 
of that metaLl Over both orders he had unlimited power, m 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as is generally said, 
the wild beasts.” (Hughes: “ A Dictioumy of IsEm. ) 

The legend of" the great name " is very ancient, dating from the 
time of the Accadians, the people of the yellow race who inhabited 
Chaldiea before the Semite immigrations. , i_- i. * 

Lenormant in Ws Chaldean xMagic saya: Bnt the highest 
and most irresiatibk of ftU the powers dwclLs m the 
diTine e^isd nij 3 tcrioiia Damep * the supreme eamfl, ^ 
which Hca alone Ls acquaiot-cd. Before this name every- 
thijii; bows in heavea and in earth * aad in Hades, an 
it alone can conquer the Mitskim aad atop their ravagj^. 
The gods themselvea axo cathniliicd by this tiamOi aud r^ er 
H obedieace . a The great name temaiaa the secret of Hea; 
if any man succeeded in divining it, that alone would lav^ 
him with a power superior to that of the gods. Sometimes also 
in that part of tho incantation (quoted By Lenormant) which 
takes a dramatic character, i% ia supposed that Hea is teacl^ 
it to big son Silik-mulu-khi. But even then it is not utter^p 
it ia not written m the formula, and they think that the mention 
of it atone is aufEcicnt to produce a dcciuve eSect 
incantation is recited. Every one knows to what a pitch t^ 
belief iQ the ell-powerful aud hidden name of God has g™ 
amongEt the talmndical and cahalistic Jews, sa o*w g 
it etill 13 amongst the Arabs.” , * ., 

It should be explained that Hea was the anpreme g „ . 

Accadiaoa, and that the Maskim, o! whom there were seven. 

were an order of demODJi- _ -l i ■ 

186. The Author is now apparently addressing the king. 
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IfiT. Le., u regards the meie body. 

.t SS 

Jtari?'. “S’ “"■“8I' 

and r meat be 0 P«P“* 

be substituted "bU^ gannente " tnight perhaps 

the sense being that ^ nuiit vL sometimes perfumnd, 

and be confcenLl iS, ^ ^ COHSOlfltioiQ 

m - J^,' '‘"*'T'.'' "■■''''”" 7"™' P"'*^ 

inbtle'tin in XftJien *‘Tbe'^°.?k’’ '■' ' ?1*^" 

to the vS£o-- n ell travellers 

I^ft by) a ;bo hid SeW tb “f 
and the fastener together of their laateriS^* 

194. i.e., no one has written more originaUy than J 

theory of literary atylc,^^ ^ rhetoric, and 

m .iow »«« Mnj oi 
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bavlng in his poetry to perl^ctidiij on tbe icnent*!^ morfll^ 

QT Bpiiihia] aide. 

199. i.e.p " what La there in the doinain of poetrj that 1 have 
not written ? ” 

200. EhOd^, " that which hi absolutely ptire, anythiDg select 

or exqniigSte^ gold re&Dcd in the fiie^ geuuino money^ the best 
and pnrat of anything^" is evidently the correct reading here* 
not *' deliverance* liberty.” Note 198.) 

20L At the dflwn the angels are anppoeed to hover on the 
verge of the first heaven, the lunar sphere, that nearest to the 
earthy and the Author here impHes that they send down to him 
dainties of poetry, 

** In deprecation ** \ lit.^" in (saying) ^ I ask pardon of God.* ” 

202. *■' Your breath ” meanj ** your wotdj, your ftoetry ”, 
revivifying os the breath of the Messiahs 

The ** tree o( fitary ” was a withered date-palm under which 
JesuB is said to have come into the world, for which reason it 
became gicen* and always when shaken let fall dates. 

203^ i.0:ip you have become fortunate in scattering the in- 
exhaufitiblo dates of your leamiug. 

204. In the heading to thifl ecction Qizil x\rslan is given as the 
name^ or rather an additional agnomen^ of the king to whom 
the poem was dedicated^ and in Beale and Iteene a Oriental 
biographical Dictionary the same name is given- The bing^ 
howeverjf who is generaUy underfitood by the name of Qiril 
Aifilan (Red Lion)» King of A^fbiiijaiii died in a. a. 587 
(a.d. Il9l]j and the poem was not finished till a.h. 593 (a.d. 1197). 
That it was not begun even in the life-time of Qizil Arslan ^ 
fairly probable from the fact that the author had not fini^cd 
his " ^ikandar-nainn *’ till shortly after the death of that prince* 
and that he dedicated it to his snceeasoTt Hn^ratu *d-Diia, King of 
A^rbaijaa. ^ . 

In Sachau and Eth^'a tAe Ptyaan MSS. m tM 

BodUian Library we read, the poem was dedicated probably 
to the Atibeg KAr-aldin Aralan (who ascended the throne of 
Mausil in A H. 589} ” 

Br. Bach^, in his NitdmVs leban und TTcrie. gives the aame as 
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the king of AzArbilijan tncntioiied abow. He 
*k*J*i. • «rw&hnt TTordea, daa der Fiirat von 

Aderbeman ahabch wie sinat joner von Schirwao NijtW 2 u neuer 
poetiKher Thatigkeit aufmuntertfl ; jedoch wihrend I>pt 4 terer 

1?. fangeacigt hatto, Hess ihro Naarat-addio (««} 
die 1 ^ anl frei. ’ ' ' 

It 19, however, evident from what Nizami himself s&vb in this 
section and the ooit that the prince to whom the t^ocm was 
dedicated was the Khvarazm-Shah, 'AM’a ’d-Dln Tekish Khan 
ttc ruler of Khvarazm (Cliorasmia), the modem Khanate of 
Khiva. Tins cQuntrv which lay along both banks of the lower 
OiUfi extonded to the Sea of Aral. In the time of this rider how- 
Khyam™ was by no mcanfl the limit of the territory of the 
Khvarazm-Shaha, for before the end of the twelfth century they 
were masters not only of ail Transosd^Tia, |)art of the Fi(th 
Clime, according to the Dictionaries, but also, to the west of the 
munt^ whicli eitcnded to the provinces then atill aubject to 
the Abb^ide Xbabfs. * 

In the next acetion. “A humble address,” Nizilm! speab of 
the ,d^icat« as the ruler of Persia, and, as a matter^ fact, 
Tel^h Khun became sapreme master of that country after 

mler of‘rt 

We read in rjja CoKpkfe of Sir William Muir; '■ At last, the 

^p*lCh!!Iiif v*^' instigation (i.a., the instigation of 

*ho Seljiik forces, and defeated them, 
leaving ToghnI, last of hs race, upon the field . . . fakash 

Cal^h certmn proviHCtt of Psasta hitherto Jidd by the SeTjub ” 

Eharani. Introduction, pp. ix., x., says: “Tdle litoit nu com- 
ineocement du Mil-siitle, la situation du Kharesm. auqiiel 
^s pruic« de k dynastie des Kharezm Chiiii avaiciit ar;nex6^es 

r?? tonchaient, k Test, k la Mongolia, au sod, 
r«i?nriai ^ loncsf, aui promcea uni restaient encore aoua 
KtdlT^ Khalifcs Abl^idas. Lc Khanat de 

^va eat aujoundhuj tout te qui subaiste d’tin ei puissant 
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Before coining tinder the rule of the Kiyarsam'ShShd 
Khvlrann waa aubject to the ScljuqidKS and bebm them to tbe 
Gh&ffnavides. 01 tbs rise and fall of the Khyai^^TO-Shiihg, who 
fluccctided the formcTt Schc^ef apeaka (Introduction, pp. xi,, sii.) 
Bs follows: “ Le Kharezm paaaa, cn 432 (1040) sous k 
dominatiocL dc* Seljcuqidcs. iVJp Arslan en confia 1e gouveme- 
fnent k EOn 31s Arslan Cb&h. Bons le ri^gne dc Malik CbSh, Al^n 
TliahiTj, gonverneuT de Samarqand, fut charg£ de radjujnistration 
de la province qui, api^a lui, fut confine k Irz oul Moulkn le fik 
du c6iobrc miniatre Ntzhacn Old ^loulk. Le KharcEm fut 
donii6 par le meme prince k Anouchtekbi, esclave de 1 Emi r 
MeLkatekin qui Tavait acbetd k un homme du Ghardjbtan. II 
dtait devenn Ibriqdar on charg^ de Taiguie™ de Melik Chah, efc u 
peroevait, b ce litre, lea revenus du Kbarezm. 

Barkiarouk,. successcur de Melik Ch^h, draigoa Aqiudjy 
pour flucc^dcr k Anouebtekio. Aqindjy fut aasaastni ^ Merv 
par \<A ^mirs Qoudan et Yarsqtacb, qui c^yckent de a‘cmparer 
du KhareziD. Mats ila (urent mis en deroutc par les trou^ 
envojees eontre cuiCf et lo fils d^Anouchtekin, Mohammed^ int 
inycfiti du gouvefucnacut avec le titre de Kharezni Chnb, 4'M 
(1096). 

“ A la ebute de rempirc des Seljouqtdca^ le Kharezm Cbab 
pCDckma son ind&pendaiice'. La djaastie qu^il fonda compte 
Bept princes, qui n^gn^rent de 490 (1096) k 62!^ (1230), 

La conduite aUitJTe et impradentc do Mohammed CbAn (tne 
last king but one) provoqua llnvaaion de Djengma Klmni qui 
couvrit TAaie de nikiea ct porta au Kharezm nn coup dont il no 
B'est jaoLais rclcv^^ 

Mohammed Chah, abandoimd dcs aiens, alia m ^fugter danj 
I’ile d^Abiakoun (in the Caspbn) ou il mourut. Bon fib, le vodlant 
Djelfll oud Din Mangouberty, easaja de reasaisir le royaumc de 
ECS anoetres { mais i) p^rit assoaaLn^ par un Lurdo dana ca 
montagnea d'Aniid ou il s’^tait r^fiigii 62S (1230 )h Eq m 
s'^teignit la race des souveraina qui avstent mngo sous lois 
tcute rAfiie centralc, et manaee Texistence du Khauiat uea 
Abbassidea/^ 

Thus Sluhttinmadt the soa of AnOeht^ifm, the or 

ewer-Wtsr/to Malik Shull, was the first kias of tthyarazm, but 
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TfkiBK EbSn was the first [n^cpcDdciit king. Tbo rulcis ot tbe 
KhySrazm-Sliahi dynasty aifn as foibws 

1. Bf ahamitiiad; Qqfbu^d-Hjn. 

2r Atii 2 , tke son of MnhaTnmn j 

3. Il Axalaii^ the son of Atsi^. 

4. SnltAn Sbahr the son of II Arslan. 

5. *AE'n “d-Diii Tdrish Khan, the elder brother of Snl^n 

Shah. 

6. Sidtan Miiluniiinaclp the son of Tckish. 

7. Jalalo 'd-Din, tho soa of Sultan ifnhamniEd. 

From the following con^derations, added to the above, it a 
quite clear that the pcraon to whom the pKtn was dedicated was 
‘Ala’u ^d-Din Tekish Khan, the Khyarazm-Shah: 

Ni^ial La this section address a person named Mia'n "d-Bln, 
and not Nnrti "d-Dinp or Nusratu ^d-Dio, 

In addition to this he plays upon the meaning of the name 
which means sublimi^p nxaltiitidep height ”, 

Later he speaks of two scrna of the above king^ one named 
Muhammadp the other, Ahmad. The latter he pnibes aa a scholar^ 
the former as one full of princely ambition. As a matter of fact^ 
Jlubftnimad, who succe^ed Tekisti Khan in the empire, became 
a famous warrior. Ifia agnomen, as given by 27iKamJ* was 
Kuaratu "d-Din, whereas that of Xuru 'd-Din's son was 'Izjsti 
M-DJn. 

Bllrkyand gives Qutbu "d-Dio as the honorific title of 
Muhammad, but it was a common thing for a dktmguiahed man 
to have more than one. 

In the ne^t MCtioa Nijami says, “ Throngh you the Mth 
Clime IS in prosperous state.” JTow a part of the Fifth Clime 
IS Transosiana, oi which Tekish Khan was ruler; Kuru 'd-Din 
being ruler of hlansil,. and jN^nsratu "d-Hin of A^arhaiian 

From the fact that 'AJfi'u ’d-Din Tetish Khan, tlie son o( Il 
^lan. WM ondwbtedJy the pereon to whom the poem was 
d^icated It docs not seem improbahle tliat the disticha in which 
toe name Qisil Arslan is given or alkded to may be spurioua. 
It IS not impossible, however, that ‘^Vla'u 'd-Din may have Lad 
the honoTifio title or additional agnomen of QizQ AraEn (Red 
Lion), or that he may have beea cafied so as Mb JMlaii, ” the son 
or grandeon of Arslan." Araliin in fact was a titU of honour 
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commotily given to A king of Turkiali race, Trhetb?r it wm hia name 
or not. 

It ia true, though unlikely, that tho poem muy have been begun 
in the life-time of Qkil Aralan, and the linca which early in the 
poem refer to him have been retamed ; but nearly at the end of 
tbe poem there La also a linn referring to the dedicatee as Liod ", 
and sinre Qiiil Arslan died in 1191 and tbe j^m WM not finiahed 
tdl 1197, we should have to conclndo'that it was dedicated icfien 
finished to a dead Lion, which is highly improbable^ the more so 
^at the poet evidently e:£pected a reward from the dedicatee. 

Tho original of the disticii in which the name Qktl Arslan 
oociiia esplJcitlj ie as foUowa — 

Shah Qizil Aisliln-i kbhvar-gfr; bih Kt Alp Aralan ha-taj-u 
eanr.” (See also Notes 213 and 2,OS6.) 

205. By ** range ” is meant the pMm. 

The division^ Spring " t i.e., Spring as a division of the year. 

Tho Anthor by saying that his real aiio in writing the boob 
is to piaiee Ood, the Prophet, and the king, and to give the latter 
advice, meana probably to pay a complitnent to the king. 

Of, it is quite possible that he include under advice to the 
king"' the whole of the work after the first three divirione or 
sect ions mentioned. 

200. “ TMs ancient coinage ** is possibly " the world ”, which 

Muhammad's advent umdo young. 

Or, the Autbar may be referring to Judaism and Christianity, 
and be implying that Mubaiiunad superseded them by Islam- 

20T. " The Seven Climes ” are the seven divisions or zones into 
which Oriental geographers divided the whole earth as known to 
them. 

According to the Persian geographerj Jurjani (about a.d. 1460), 
they are as follows:— 

Isl. From latitude 12^ 45" to 20*^ Sff ST. The lord of this Cbme 
ifl Saturn. 

2nd. From latitude 2Cf 30' to 27® 30' N. Assigned to Jupiter. 

3rd. From latitude 27® 30' to 33® 40' N. Assigned to Mars. 

4th. From latitude 33® 40^ to 39® N. Assigned to the sun. 

5th. From latitude 39“ to 43® 30' K. Assigned to Venus, 

6th. From latitude 43“ 30" to 4r 15' N. Assigned to Mercury. 

7th. From latitude 4r 15^ to 50^30' N. Assigned to the moom 
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There is h discrepancy in my MS. ot Jurjani^ T^hich gives 43* 30' 
to 41° 13^ p Find then 47'' SO^ to 5(f 30V, 

The ClimcB of Idrim (abont 1133) citeiid farther north 
thEia JuTianrB^ hot ha does not e:^hcitly detiue them. 

The dictioimry Burkan~i taking a more popular view, 
enumerates the Seven Climes as foUows:— 

1st. Hindustan. Assigned to Saturn. 

2Dd. China and Khata. To Jupiter. 

3rd. TnrkiEtaii. To Mars. 

dth. Mrnq and Khuraaan. To the snn. 

5th. Transosdana. To Venue- 

€th. Kura (the Eastern Empire), To Merctiiy. 

7th. The hyperborean regions. To the moon. 

But other popular divielomt are also found, no one of which 
agrees with that of Xh^rnl, who makes an arbitrary division of 
hia own. {See also Notes 1,146 and ljl473 By the distich it is 
implied that the kiDg is monarch of the whole world. 

208. i.e., generous to the nilem subject to him. 

209. Aq Sunqur, accord^ to Vuflers^ who takes his aceoimt 
from the Burkdn-i Qaii\ la coynomcrt f^m Turcarum**, by 
which is presumably meant a cognomen of the miers not only of 
Turkistan hot also of all the countries of central Asia inhabited 
by people of TurkiEh race. So the race of the Aq Sunqnra would^ 
of conrsCp include the family of the Khyara^m-Shah himself. 
In the Encycii>j^dm of IMm three persons with the special 
cognomen (perhaps rather agnomen} of Sunqufj “’ftTiito 
Falcon'" (/dco i^^rjalco), are mentioned, but I do not think 
that the family or race of any one of the-ise is meant by Nij-Jml. 

210* " This resting place""; i,c*, the earth, 

211* i,e., the dynasty or aoverci^ty Las reached perfection 
tn him. 

212- Bmstam, the most faraoua of the legendary heroca of 
Persia, was lord of Slstin or KirarUK, and Xabtihatanp the highlands 
in the north of it. We gather from Lieut.-Colonul Yate's 
Kfiuramii and 8i^n that names and kgenda relating to 
Kostam are found in that country at the present day* 

Part of Sistan is on the east frontier of Pemla, and part of it 
in Afghanistan- 
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A long Eccoimf of Ruatam's life and eiploits is {(Kind in 
FirdiVtiEl'a SAnA-womfl- also Notes 1,035 and 2j07S.) 

213- Unless this distich bo sparions or corrupted, we miMt, 
1 think, toko it that he is called “ lion in name ” either as haying 
the Lanorific title or additional agnomen Arslan . or being 
Am /IrrJafl, " the ton or grandson of Arslan ”; orsian, a Turkish 
word, meuding lion”. (See also Notes 201 and 2,030,) The B. 
edition of 1328 hat, however 

Sam'^paij-l skir-ii ham-pett/dm^i hisiabri 

“ The companion of the lion and the bringci (rf the same message 
as the lion." 


214. i.e., simply, when the world came into existence. 

215. “A Gem," or “ an Essence ", i.e., the Universal Spiri^ 

the first creation, or the first emanation from the Deity, thong 
eonsiderinc it in its two-fold aspect of Univereal Int^ect an 
Uni vernal Soul, the former is the first emanation, and the latter 
the second. -dwwoJit md AAofafn 'ihiAu The first thing 

which God created was the Intdlect.” 

The Univereal Soul by its formative faculty fashioned the 
phenomenal world upon “matter” taken in the pbdoaophicJ 
sense, and is the Soul of that world. At tlio wme tune, the 
individual phases of the Universal Soul inclined to particular 
forma and bccatno the individual eoula of them. 

210. An alliieton to the king’s generosity. 

217 Since this verse is apphcdblc only to one whose name is 
QkU (Arslan). Bed (Uon), and the person addr^d here 
at all events the Qiail Arslan, it may possibly be spunous, (But 

see Notes 204, 213, and 2,086.) , ♦ . » 

Surkh^i (bt„ “ red-faced ") means honourable, glonj^ , 
and since the sultan is " surkh-rii ”, his face is auppcB^ poe^caUy 
to cast a red tint upon the sign-manual, which 
dispos^ to take from its including the word Q^l , which ui 
Turkish means “ ted ”, and is part of the name Qjzd Arslan. 

218. Ut., “ is red-faced.” (See the preceding Note.) 

it must bo concluded that if the preceding diJtich be spanoua, 
tht» one IB sOj too. (But see Notes 2CMi 213, and 2,0™.) 

219* An aUii^on to tlic martifll valour of the tins* 
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Another translation maj be : ” The sarfaeo or hook o£ the 
sky IS full of leaves from his exposltlonfl/' This 'urotild bo an 
allusion to the kiiig^a learning. 

220. in thia hemisticli it la implied that the aea cannot 
compete with him in bounty; that before hif bounty it perspires 
with Bhame. 

221 HP i.e., the mind fails to compass it. 

222. 2 \ji allusion to the king^a namOp "d-Din, which 

aignihea “ Spbliiuity of the Faith 

223. A pun upon the namop Sublimity of the Faith," 

In this iaetp” i.e,. In aubliiui^ (Siibimiitj)^ 

224. Means presumably that bts enemies are as women com¬ 
pared with him. 

225. Ab, “ watefj^^ has also the senses ** biilli&ncyi lustre 
splendour”. 

226. “ Eiicitea fire in the mind ” ; Le^^ arousea admiration. 

In the diatich the fonr elementB are introduced; thua the 

word meaning “ brillisnoy ab, has also the sense of "water”, 
and that meaning " body ", aignifics also " earth 

227 i Lit.* ** where the Hon scratches its tail." 

228. lit., come to (Its) head,” means 

also ” to come to an end, to bo finlahed”- 

22&. ” Fire ” is the ” wine " ; " frozen water is the “ cryital 
cup 

5^. A common expression in Persian for a great disturbance. 

231. Sec Note on the nest distich. 

^2. Iq., wbatevu he gdas with effort he giwos *wfty freel? 
and carelessly i Cf. the idiom ” to 

take & thiBg, or gdn & Tictory, by the whip alone, witbout’using 
the sword.” For the second hemistich of the preceding dwtich 
contrast the effort and the impetnnsity of the flow of tho sea 
with the ease and gentlen^ ol its ehb. 

233. i,e., po^blji by his prosperity and victorious power 
he ovefcomcB all mahgn mdnencea as Jupiter mav those of 
Saturn. ^ 
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234. This and the preceding distich do not balftnce very weUt 
since in the £ret p “ lion is apparentlj an alluBion to the 
king^^^ and in the second to Lia “horse”. The metaphorical 
sense of dragon ” in the second is “ warrior and “ burning 
the dragon'^ is ^S-anqnishing that warrior”. He also kills 
real dragons in the chsse^ 

“ Mounted on a lion ” in this second distich ia to a certain 
e^ent in harmony with *" sun” in the first, since one of its 
meaning k “ gan ” in bis quality of being the mlcr of the sodiacal 
sign 

In this second distich the king is certaiidjp as it were^ ** upon 
a dragon ** m vanquishing it^ but his horse is alluded to us the 
“ lion " and not he. 

In the same distich bj " dragon ** there may he a sub-allnsion 
to the constellation Dram which is extinguished, as it werOp by 
the snn. 

233* ■ ^ Dragon ** means here both the constcUatioD Dram and 

also warrior 

“ As a snake ” ; i.e., os if it were only a simple snakcr 

236. Tafi^ip rendered "closeness”, means also “narrowness, 

nramess^*^ and the word is contrasted with the word" widerifl 
which follows, rendered “ aim ”, meaus Uterally '* the 

place to which a thing is thrown 

The absolutely Literal aense ia **liia ueame.^ (of aim) to the 
thing aimed nt”p 

237, i,e,, he has beaten the sword in roughness* 

233. SAiV-^irin “ lion-taking,” la the third degree of 
drunkenness. A lioii'takcr ” means mcUphorityilly ” a strongs 
bravo man”* 

239, Ut,, ” By the circle of (his) lasso/* LO* MS. 402 has 
ba-kuh-i samand. "by the mountain, (his) steed/* 

I.O. MS. 1158 has ba-^ird-i tatnand, **by the circle of (his) 
steed.^^ 

LO* MS* 1491, and the I.O* Bombay edition have ta-^rs-u 
AoiYLand, “ by (his) nrace and lasso.” 

From these 1 think we may plauBibly cooiecturo ta-^j'rd i 
katfUiTid, " by the circle or loop of (his) larao*^' 

240. i.e.p through awe at the king's prowess. 
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24L i.i?., his arrow:? have kUIed so manj wolves and leopards 
that the oimger has scareely room to movo over the plain. 

242. The rneanini; is that the kin^ kills so manj wolveA 
and Icoparda that the honting-grouDd beeomes a fuming^ ragiog 
saa coEE&posod of their bloody and completely covered sometimes 
by the Hoating bodies ol the wolves, and sometimei by those 
of the leopards. Thus the hunting-ground, in a way, at timea 
puts on a woli’s akin, at tbnea a leoparcVs skin. 

245. i.e., the stag h shot dead and is buded, as it were, in its 
hide. 

244. Lit., “ os thoDgh the tsky brought np smoke from the 
earth.” 

245. i.e., as the reed has the mnsky [in this case black) ink, 
and the beauties (bt,, mbics) which it forms, so the king^B 
character has its musky fragrance and the precious and brilliant 
qualities which arc displayed by that character. 

246. See the last Notc- 

247^ An allufiiDn to the king^s greatness and to his protection 

ol all. 

248. " The Nine-handled Bow ” is the aky in its qnaUty of 
having nine diviatona, {See Note h50.> The meaning is that 
the nine-fold alcy is only aa the smallest bolt lor the king's bow. 

249. ** (Thei four stars/* ch^r The term char ^auhar 

oaually means ** the four clemeuta ”, but here it mnat signify the 
four large stars in Ut^ Major that stand in the form of a square, 
Vrm Major as a whole is called Haft Auranf^t ‘^The Seven 
Thrones." 

250. I.O., his enemies are eradicated and dtatfoyed before him. 

25L ^'^To have a bright, white, or red face" is “ to enjoy 

honour ” ; to have a blacfc face ” m to be disgraced 

i.e., the king's frienda derive lustre from his glory oa the moon 
from the aim * but his enemies are aeorehed black by it. 

252. A gold-shod sun” means the king^\ 

Sang means '^rock or stonebut it signilefl also "weight, 
anthority, digni^, splendour", so that th« sense ia that as the 
Bun leads gi^udetir to the niounUin by gilding it* and fiuthera 
the growth of the rubies (as he ia supposed to do) in the rook of 
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the mine, bo the \dng*B shining qtLalities prodqce bnllmnt results, 
aud give hrightnesa and prosperity tq aL! his subjects. 

The rhetorical merit lies, however^ ia the idea of the giving 
of rock to the moiintaia, bo £ have translated literally. One 
might almoat combiae the two meanings by saying ** has given 
^ weight ^ to the mountp and rubieji to the muie*^’. 

253. i.e.^ the jewels of the mine are eiceOed by hin bnlliant 
qi^nlitieS:, and ia far superior to the mine in showing forth 
qualities bo briUlant. 

25^1. His onyx ” is his “ eye which apparently means 
here his watehftilness and hia all-pervading induenco and power, 
which make aU things iourishing. This sense is conveyed by 
the image that his '■ onyi givis pearls to the sea, the atrewer 
of pearls, and rubies to the mount, the strewer of rubies. 

255. Both Abodes'"; heaven and e&rtb. 

He receives God"fl Law and administers it to his people. 

256. i.e.j bis two sons. 

257. Le.j devoted to the etudy of theology. 

258. the name of the sixth king of the hmt dynasty 
of Persian Idngs^ the PuAddicZuia^ He was famous for tus wisdom 
and leamingH 

259^ Kai-Kkii^mti was the third of the second or fToyantan 
dyrtftsty of Persian kings. He was celebrated as a warrior. 

The second bemisticb is, literally^ opening the stirrup in Eai- 
Khtinrati''khDeas.^' 

230. " Power or anthority,*^'^ w^hioh hero is equivalent 

to isfigror-i hukm oa-tamJdrk-i haibai dor dilMt the hjdng of 
one's authority and the establishing ol reverence in the hemria 
(of people)." 

26L i-C., ho having devoted himseK to the study of religious 
aud spiritual matters. 

262. .dAmod meaos most praised", and by piaisiug his 
pursuits the Author iatroducca his name in poetical atylo. His 
name Ahmad (twice;, because it is his real namcK and may also 
on account of his pumuits bo attributed to bim in its aenae of 

most praised 
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203. The words Ab^^d ond Makammad both come from the 
Arabic root Itamd, ** praieing/' so that the two fonufi which are 
of coiDitkOii origin differ only speclhcaUy from each other without 
being genericaUy or essentially differeDt. Tha genvs is onCt 
the applies arc two. 

The distich is, howevcTt snaceptible of another interpretatba, 
namolyt In two copies^ the origiDal of w luch is the aatue^ 
there is the writing of Al^imad and that of Muhammad." Orp 
again, "there is the stamp of each " ; Ahmad and ^luhamomd 
being in the hist caae the copyists, and in the second case the 
two names. 

In the latter ease the sense would be that two copyists maJdng 
a copy each from theEaino origina] would differ in miner paTticulais 
as the two names di ffeTp though their sense is essentially the same * 
i.e,, " most praised.” 

26i, i.c.p they do not differ. 

265. i.e-t for his mastery of theological and spintual aubjeebs. 

266. i.e.^ religion and spirituality strengthen llim. 

267. "The axure throne”> i.e.j "the shy." 

26fl. i-c-, May he be furthered and supportM in hLs sovereignty 
by these two aona. 

269. he., brighter than the day+ 

270. This would dejwnd, I suppose, upon the way in which 
he spends the night. Cf. the sueeecding distich. 

27J. By “ that one of Ahmad'a food {who is} veiled by the 
curtain of bis night ** is meant the king's wile. 

272. Btlqis is the name given to the Quc^ii of Sheba suppMcd 
to be one of Solomon's wives. It means here the wife of the 
king, as Solomon menns the ting, (See also Not<^ 1,270 and 
1,407.} 

273. The celestial sires are the seven or nbo heavens ". 
" Exiatoneo' mothers " are the four dements 

By her being the seal of the mothers of eiiatoncc ”, i.e., 
of the four elements. Is meant “ her reachlug the perfection or 
acme of existence w'hk h is composed of the four elements ”. 
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274. Khizr Ls tlie nAme of a propliot who fotiud md drank 

of the Water of Life. He boa been oonfnsed with the vanr 
of Alexander, with abo with George. 

The Water of Life waa anppoaed to be in the daiknessr or 
(plural) ^idinnaL 

The origin of the legend may probably be traced back to the 
Chaldean epic of the progress of the atin throngb the Bcasons. 
In the winter he dies, as it were, in the darkaeae of atormE and 
rains, from which he emerges to life again in the Spring. (&ee 
bIbo Notes 1,201, 1,562, and 

275. i.e.. May the king's protection abide by that Eose and 
Rose-garden, hie wife i 

'* Roae-garden ” is a name given to & alave^girl, kanlz, 

276. i.e.^ he had that quality as a pre-oxistent, immaterial 
soul in the spiritual world. The doctrine of the pre'exbtenee of 
bouIe is taught both by the Qurian and also by the TradJtion5. 

277. JoWj-if, rendered here “ drum meani! primarily " small 
bells and is the Aiabio broken pluial of jtdjid. Such bells 
were fastened by coniiera to their waists. But the word signihes 
also "" a amaU round drum or tambourine with bells set round 
the rim **, and such^ before the invention of fire-anna, were moat 
probably carried at the waist by sentinels to give the alarm. 

27S* By sword-belt ** is meant the white streak of the dawiii 

27&* ** Beside your stirrup gently breathes'*^ i.e., attends 
you as a servant attends hia moEter at his stirrup. 

200. Dilam was formerly an mdependent province of Persia 
forming part of the moilern Gilan. Ita capital was also called 
Dilam. As it was a westerly dietriot, the sense of ** the wearer 
of Dllam'^s crown ** may possibly be “ the lord of the western sun ”, 
which would be ** the evening ”. 

1,0, MS. 1168 reads Sham-i DUam-kid^h, The evening with 
the crown of Ddam,” instead of Shah-i D^m-kutak (See abo 
Note 1*8840 

Many planta hove a stronger scent in the evening, 

28L Sarhang, the moat usual sense of which is a general^ 
a military leader ” (in modem Peraian, " a Lieut-jColone! 
means here either *‘a prelect” or cennordnspeetor”, 
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muitasih. Tte waa a police official who was charged with 

the inspection o! weights, measu™, and proviaions, and woa 
empowered to piiniah gambliiij^> dritiking^ alo- Since the day on 
aecQunt ot its brightDesa may be said, in a way. to bo a searcher 
out o£ ofFenceSp the Author likens it to a sarAowj* i.o.j here, a 

The Author LmpUoa that the king is so |^eat that the white- 
faced {in another iiense honourablej day is his and that if 

dL^minsed from that office it wwld become black-faced [in 
another sense dishonoured) night. 

282. The sky is supposed to spread itself for the king's benefit 
as a clotbp and to receive as its pay from the Jdng two loavea, 
uamclyp the sun and the mooni 

283. Lit., ** To the dgnet-ring of the divine aid there is a 
Bcahng of sovereignty (more lit., to sovereignty) upon you." Lc. 
by the divine aid you have become the highest exponent of 
sovereignty. 

284. An allusion to the greatness of the king, enhanced by the 
previous aliuston to the greatness ot the sky. 

285. i.e.p baa fashioned it upon the model ol your throne. The 
sky is thus a Ihtone imitated froni the king a throne. It is a golden 
throne presuniably by rEason. ol the atucs. The king in his 
brilliance is aa the moon. 

386. Turbid"; lit., " earthy," 

237. The Author is aUuding to the sciotillutions of the king's 
sword^p which are, he impliesp more brilliant thsu rubies. 

388. i.e., the ting's long-suffering is more steady and 
immovable than the mountain. 

389. The " cloud ** is often taken as an image of generoaity. 
Here it probably means that which la to foster the plant of the 
poet's gcuiua. 

21K), The April cloud fostcra all the beautiful plants of Spring. 
The cold, wintry clouds produce no good e€cct. 

291. i.o., thft encouragement given by thoao other kings La 
sh^lutely inadequate : they give much pain and almost deprive 
of life boEorc they give oven a slight reward r 

292. " (Your) shadow " ; i.e.,(your) protectiou." 
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293. ” Your l lit., " your erefttioD.^* 

294. i.e., your fortune always exists m a guarf or euatodisu 
of the realm of geoeiosity. Or, your fortune looks alter the reaLm 
of generosity. 

295. The Ewnae is apparently, “ siiice Fereia is the heart of the 
earth, Persia is the best part of the earth, because it is certaia 
that the heart is better than the body/^ 

296. The Author means pi^sumablj that aa the kiog^a 
dominion is the heart, i.e., the beat of domluionSn and the beat 
ruler has the best place, therefore the king is the heart (of rulerF)^ 
i.e., the beat of riders. 

The difficulty of fixing tbe e3Eact Mnse is that mamlakai and 
nlayai both mean “ realm and also *" rule ^*s being equivalent 
m fact to the word “ dointntoii But in the preceding difitich 
inTuyaf has evidently the concrete senEc of ** Tealoa *\ and if in the 
present distich we give it tbe abstract Bense of rule "t 1 eaniiot 
see the miaou d'i^re of the preceding distich. Of, if there bo one, the 
Antlior proves only that the king rulea Persia bticauae, his rule 
being the beat, he is the best ruler, and therefore rules the test 
place. But the logic reems peculiar. 

297. See Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,698- 

29®, "The mirror of Alexander/* SiA'rtJHfan, was 

aaid to have been corwtraeted by Aristotle and placed m the light- 
bouse at Alexandria to givo knowledge of occidental a^aira. 

But under the word jam wo have j'um-i Jflwi “ the 

cup or mirror of Jam, Solomon, or Alexander," which, according 
to the Eastern fabulists^ representisd the whole world ^ (whence it 
is also culled jdm-i yaAdn-JiamOt M ^ a mirror 

showing the univerae 

299. “ A mirror of intellect.” This I take to be the sense of 
^ouAurnlyifia, Lit.t “ a pearl- or gem-mirror,” but also "an intellect^ 
mirror ”, since ^tiAar means also ** int^ect, wisdom ”* 

300. ” Which you have ” ■ lit., " which is m your head.” 

301. The S&Aw Cbmea ” ; i.e., the whole inhabited world 
as dhided by Oriental geographers. iSeo Nolea 237,1,146, and 
1,147.) 

302. See Notes 204* 207, 1,146, and 1,147. 
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Anstotlc lA spokea of by Persian writers aa a minister or 
adviAer of Alexander. 

304. Nilabi^an the Just, m whose reign Mnl^minDd waa 
bora, was {aeco^ing to di^crent authorities) the eighteentb, 
nineteenth* twentieth, or twenty-first king of the Saeaman dynasty 
of Persia. Hp was a great patron of literature, had a number of 
works translated from the Greek, and was visited, it is said, by 
some NeO'Platorkic philosophexs. He reigned from an 531 
to 579. 

305. Bnzni^mihr, the vazir of Koshlrvan the Jnst, was 
celebrated for his wisdom and virtues. He is said to have im^rTcd 
from India the game of chess and also the Fables of BTdpsy 
(Pilpay)* It was under bis enperintendeuce also that Greek works 
w ere translated into Ppraian. 

306. Kliuarau Parviz, the grandson of Nushirvan, reigned from 
A.D. 591 to 628. He waa marded Shirln (Sira)^ who ia said to 
have been a Chnstian. One of Nijimra Five Poems ia called 
" Khuarau-u SbMn 

Barhad or Barbnd waa the most famous of Persian 
muflicians and composers. The number of modulatioiiB naually 
ascribed to him ia thirty. Cf. H Mn, the thirty modulations.” 
These are said to have been composed in honour cf Khnsrau 
Paniz, but a number of them would seem from their names to 
have been compe^d in houour of his wife Shiiin. 

Ni^nn in his Khtisrau-H SMnn excludes three from the usual 
^t, and introduces fonr w^hich arc not in it. One of the latter 
ia cnlled Khmnm, “ Boyal/" and was a eulogistic song in rhymed 
ptoac written and composed in honour of the king. 

3C8. Jalalu ^d-Din l&falik Shah was the third sultan of the 
first djmasty of the 3elju<)ides. He succeeded his father Alp 
AtsIuq la s.m 1072, and died in a.d. 1092, aged 38. The 
Jalulian Eraj Tiirikh-i JalalT, was established in his reign by 
Umar-i Khaiyam and the other astronometa royal. This cm 
according to Dr. Hyde, begins on the I5fch of Marche a,d. 1070; 

309* To Ni:^mu T-Mulk* the vazir of Alp Arslan and after- 
wards of his son Malik Shnh, waa mainly due the prosperity of 
the Seju 9 ide empire. He was a great imtron of learning, and 
founded in Baghdiid the famous cotlege, the Ni|amiya, in which 
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the poet Sa^dl hadi Ks he relate^ m the Bust^Sn^ an Aaeistant- 
Profeasorahip or office of Ripititeur. [See OmCg p, 341.) 

He waa the author of the political treatbe Biyamt-nama. He 
died in a.h. 10&2. aaaasainatcd by a follower of Haaan SabMb, 
” the Old afan ol the Mount&ia/^ Kizamu 'bMiilk and' ^s&n 
Sabbah liad been friends, but m later life Kieojuu l^aiulk hod 
become at variance with Hasan l^bbaL 

310. Tlie word translated " orderly eatata" is nt^Sm, and 
that rendered “ in orderly estate ” fiisomi. Thus the Anthor 
makes out by a pc^tical conceit that his name {or fame] la 

i.e.p in orderly estate^ or in a s&tiefactory condition^ 
through the king's favour. 

311. 1 read kam-i ffisuf with L0» MB. 1401. 

312. "The etipbearer ” is here the eminent poet, or his 
poetical genjuSp which infuses superexcellencd and richness 
into his work. " The peasant " is the inferior poet, or his geniua, 
which produces only inferior work. The former, as it wero* 
gives wine to the earthy the latter only water. (Cf. Note 437.) 

313. i.e.p other kings are not generous towards themselves 
in the matter ol justice and learning. 

314. Lo.^ presuinablvt bceausc the king is learned himself. 

315. This is probably an aUusion to the influence which 
Uosan MaimaudT, the vazlr of Mahmud of Ghazni, is said to 
have brought to bear U|Xin him in older that Firdausi should 
not be adequately rewarded for his great poem the *' Sbah-nikoia - 

316. By the king'a nitne being attached to the poem under 
the ascendant of Zeo the Author implies that the king in his 
judgment of it will be infliicneed by the qualities poeseased by 
those who are bom under that ascendant. Alan Leo in his work 
r/jc IIoroitcQpe says : “ When the ascendant is Lw . , , they 
will be as noble sa their prototype^ the lion» and being po^esaed 
of one of the strongest forma bestowed by the twelve si^ of 
the zodiac, they should be able to resist all external conditioM, 
and maintain their own free and independent Epirit. In die- 
position they are open, frank and fearless, magnanimous, sincetc, 
honotirable, and affectionate. , » » (They) are ever ready to 
help when help is needed. They can be very determined> 
Eelf-reliant and atrong^wUlsd." 
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By the distich the Anthor hinta that the ting will exenciBe 
his iridependcnt judgment and odt be inluenced as Mahmud 
by others. (See Note 3150 

31?. i.e.j fortiiimte is he who offers so fine n result of your 
favour—the result being the poem. 

318. Lit, "may draw s pen through." 

319. " The cycle of seven thousands" This is what is calied 

** the lunar cycle ", of which the Peraian lericographerB, quoted by 
VoUera, apeak as followfli, Guyand d^ur-i iar kiukahl hajl hazdr 
sal ml-bashad : hazar sal ba-khvodi-ifi kh^-ad ^ib~i *amat ast, 
ra-shaRh Aosor saM ba-mmMrakat-i shmh katikab^ digar 

ro-j4(fan»—/ — d&r awalA daur-i gamari ha-i^ur 
dmad; daura ba-pdydn ra^: 

" They say that the cycle of every planet is of seven thousand 
yenra* duration. A thousand years it acta by itself and the sii 
thousand other years in j^urtnership with the six other planets ** 
(i,a.^ with each one a thousand years]. “ Adam—On him be peace I 
—came into being at the beginning of the lunar cycle. That 
cycle bos come to an end.'*' 

The Haft Quizum adds^ jiAol m ^aiam-rS dmirn ^a^rl 
gu^nd: baf-dn-and ki qiydTmt ham d^r dutir-i qaman 

khf^had fhud: 

" For tliia reason they call this world (that of) the lunar oycle; 
and some assert that the Reaurrection wLU be in the lunar cycle." 
According to this oasertion the lunar cycle has not come to an 
end, and this h the general belief; but according to the relation 
in the first of these quotations this cycle has come to an end, 
and if so NhEtiuu would be perhaps referring to the .Martian cycle 
which would foUow it; but it is evident that JalMu ^d-Din Ruml 
believed that Muhammad, at all events, lived in the lunar cycle^ 
since he writes, 

“ What indeed, 0 Mnhammad, is the ariny of the earth (to 
you) 1 See the moon in the fiky, and split its forehead; 

" In order that the ignorant aatronomeia may know that this 
^cle is yours^ (andj not that of the moon." (Sec Oh E. Wiison'a 
Translation of Humi'a Ala^nam^ Book II. Cl. also Note STl.) 

320. By this sugar-reed" is meant the Author's pen. 

" Earth's bLackness " most probably means the ink in the Ink- 
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itaTid ; atid verdure si^ilic4 the elmniiiji^ f of bia 

dipping tlie pen into tbe Ink and writing- 

32 L i-e*j mf ejea are watery from trying to look at him. 

322. i.e.j though the king, like the sunit is too dazz-ling in 
hinLself to be looked ut, he can be considered in his vLrtus and 
deeds> which are^ as it were^ reflections of himh 

323. f.c-j this poem newly coaiposed. 

324. The poem le likened to coin which ia to receive its power 
and value from the impression of the hoofs of the king a horao i 
i»e.p through the king's notice and approval. 

325. By ** the cloud " is meant an exalted patron like the king. 

326. inOrt the poet who cannot aecure an exalted patron must 
put up with one less high. 

327. i.e.j from the king's hand. 

328. Zuhra is Venus, the musician of the aky* 

People look out for the new moon to take omens from iti 
especially for the new moon which ushers in the bcginiung of 
the month which succeeds Ramnmn, the month of (Sm 

the First Story iu C* E. Wilson's Translation of Bumi’a Afafnai^^ 
Book II) 

329. i.e., the Author would be resigned though the king 
judged the poem to be insignificant. 

330. i.e.^ that wtueb you do not favour* 

331 By the word Kun, " Be/‘ God is said to huve given 
existence to all things. 

Muslims have a special reverence for speech, as they suppoae 
it to be God-created and to be co-eitensive with thought. 

333. j.e., when you speak of any one of them, you think 
of his workt and he himself emciges, as it were, and is seen from 
that work. 

333. “ The unknown," or the hidden; that which is still 
wrapped in mystery or conccnled in the mindr (See Note 331.) 

334. i.e.t speech aa e 3 cistiing in the abstraet- (Sco Notes 
331 and 333.) 

335. Lo., Save spcechi which may be lianded down by writing, 
uo individual thing subsists permanently. 
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1 .*., nDthiDg remains to display tte mind of men enoept 
ep<?ech handed down by writing. Architecture is certainly an 
exponent of the minds of men, and archmlogical remains may 
to a conaidemble extent show the state of advancement of 
ohilization and taste of an age, but they do not reveal the mind 
to the extent that speech does, nor are they so lasting. 

337. Namely, the*" human rnindor "rational soul”, 
nafi-i nufiqa, which id immortal if not debased and merged^ 
as it were^ in the animal soul J^ivanL 

338. Cf. the dictum Ivnow thyself,*^ and 

the doctrine of the Gnostics that the soul is immortal only lor 
those who know the nature of it. 

339^« Sec the pfeceding Note- 

340. That which has this knowledge b of course the rational 
soul. 

34L Sec Note 338. 

342, i.e.» you will not really perish though you leave this ILfe* 

343k Sec Notes 33T and 338. 

344. i.e., it is useless to cultivate the body unless by the 
cultivation of it one is helped In the cultivatioD of the mind and 
heart. 

345. “ Their cky ” ; i.e., their bodies. 

345. " Pleas and vatu excuse/* namely^ for cnltivating the 

body and not the mind, and allegrng that it b beet for theem 

347. " Not any one will say * A!y curds are sour ^ ; i.e.^ no 

one will confess that his action does him harm, or that he b the 
worse for it. Or, be will not acknowledge that he is not in a 
fiatisfactory condition. 

343^ i.e., they incline to contentment alone, and do mot seek 
wealth in order to cherish the hodj. 

342. The Author b speaking of the eiidls of possessions which 
arc transitory. The mind, which b eternal, should be cultivated. 

350. i.e-i he who has transitory possessions has mneh anxiety 
and trouble in ^fegnording them. 

35 L The hooptm b here likened to the c^pitalbtv since, like 
him, it has transitory possessions which are coveted. Those 
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who have such possessions find them eipcis^nl to perih and 
tho7 &Te consequently stimukted to preat exertions to preserve 
them, 

352. Because they have something of which others am 
envious. 

355. Le.fc the bird is stimulated by its cleverness to try to 
gratify its grcod+ and so it fails into the net- The Author is 
pursuing the same idea;, but he now dwells more particularly 
upon the element of greed which leads people to covet transitory 
possessions. 

354, with all hli gluttony he can get from the earth only a 
Btomachful- 

355. ” This store ia the world, all transitory poasessiems 
are lost in the end, 

35fi. The crown of the candle *' is of course the flame, 
which makes it weep^ ad it were, tears of wax or tallow. 

357. Another illuBtration of the same ides, I have transkted 
from a sapposed rsadingi " the hdla and the seUj 

but the 1,0. MSS. and printed editionB alternate between ai-i 
dofydp and oai My/orraJ, '* the water of the sea,*^ and " that 
exhilarated person The former EeetnB nonsenskal, since the 
aea has no rubies. The latter is poiiitleBs and involves an 
inconaistencyi A'uA, hill, mowntain,^^ seems ^ a plausible 
conjecture, since the hill or mountain has mbiea^ and may 
be said to weep in the streams which flow fr™ if'- The sea 
has pearls, and the water of it may poetically be called tearSi 


358, See the next distich. 


359. i,e,p those who are entitled men arc as angels if they Lave 
the wisdom which constitutes them men * and distinguish^^ 
them from the lower animals. If, in fine, they have the 
insuiiT, “ the human spirit/Vand Lave under their control the 
ru$'i the animal spirit^ 


3fi0, Ihd they prepare.'' 1 read with 1,0. MS. 1191, 
which is an indefinite way of saying ** he or they prepared ^ 
the sense being hero “ God pici^arcd", , „ 

I.O. MS. 1 ifiS Las iiQrd, w liicL i should render God prepared . 
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36L i.c-t work Is good In itselfp tliougb it nvaib not ngainEt 
the preordinanc^ of God* wkich arc from past etemity. 

3€2, Lc.t if his work is osoiy for himaell and ke doci not cam 
for others' interests. 

363. Khvl^ht at the end of the £mt hemiBtkh seems used in 
an adjectival sense. 

3B4. i.e., so ^ovein your life that yon make not enemies, but 
friends. 

363* i.e^* weeping hypocriticaDj, 

366. ** Take your hand *' ^ i.e., actiyely help you. 

367- Yid has two principa] meanings. memory ” and 

heart, or mind In this distich the meaiung seems to be 
** heart”. 

363. Concealed or buried treasure was supposed to be guarded 
by a snake or dragon. 

369. The Author seems to imply that by exposing advantages 
the possessor will suffer^ although those who may see them bo 
good. 

It should bo remembered that New Year's Day in Peiaia is 
the 2Ist of March* 

3T0, The ass is considered a type of sensfuaUty^ 

371. i*e.j happiness depends iipcin a good;, happy natoie* 

372. An assertion of the Muhammadan idea that the nature 
never changes* The pre-esistent soul in the spiritiial world 
has a certain nature, and when iueaiuate in this world it keeps 
the same nature. 

373. lit.^ with uglineas of aspect. 

374. Advice apparently given to princes and govemoia 
against ill-treating the peasant. 

375. i.e.p bo does not require an additional hitrden of 
oppression. 

376. Ma atone found in the head of a anake and mippoaed 
^ be an antidote against the poison of its bite. The full name 
j8 tndr-inuAfa, “ snake-stone.” 

377. 1 translate from the rcsadingi if da^hd 

be correct we should render, ” Strive that you atfike 
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not false coin (in jmitnerdiip) with the world/' or, employ oot 
deception (in company) with the world/' 

37f?. By ** dragon ” ia meant “ the world 

379- i the world is not really friendly to men^ and nltimately 
it coDSumcfi them. 

380. Lit.p " hia dog-h*artednesa/' The BJlusion is to the 
wicked, malignant hypocrites of the world. 

381 The Author means ptestunably that they increase the 
disagreement by misieprcEentation^ making black seem white 
and white black^ 

The literal sense as regards the hy is that it gets into dilerent 
foods and trails one over another where it walks, mmng them 
up together. 

382. ■" These highwaymen *" are wicked enemies who rob 
people of good and set them astray. €f. the definitions of rah 
zodna (bt, to strike the road): "to plunder travellera," and 
also " to set ast ray tdnij Hamiiduti-i amval-u ashah-i mus&firan^ 
va-ffumrah Jeardan. 

383. "This wallet of four tics** means *'tho worldThe 
waUct referred to is one in which traveller cany their food. 
It has four flaps which fold over and arc tied together. It is 
used opened and spread out as a tray or cloth. This w'alkt 
is likened to the world on ficcoiint of its haring four sides as the 
earth has the four cardinal points; of its forming m ejEpansfi; 
and of its containiDg ptovLBiond. 

384. i.e., when even the pious and good are led away by the 
wickedness of tlie age. 

^ rendered '* base *\ seems to have hero the Sufi sense, 
4 nil na-tuvaiiod ^uruj ba-t^iaddrij4 

kamdlai-i yd tnorfoAo-i cz fmmtithi ditjar iunua 

He who cannot on the wings oE resoluiioit dy up to the 
stagcfl of spiritual perfections^ or to any other grade." 

Josephs, (fierce) wolvcfl.^^ An alludon to the wolf which 
was reported to have devoured Joseph. (See the Qur an, sii.* 
17, 18.) 

3S5. The fire of hell is supposed to be made of mcn'a evil deeds. 
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386. * Pour tak uway,” talq-ra fisand. Talc being an alJayer 

or quencher of fire, the sense of nzattd hero must be '* pour awav 
not *' poor on ”, i . > 

387. “Subjection”; i.e,, stibjcctioii to God. 

388. Lit., " How long is scven-lockedncss and four-tiedness 
to Inst ? ” The “ seven locks ” art the seven skies; the '* four* 
tic (thmg) ” is the earth. (See Note 383.) 

388. By the " false blood-stained gold ” are meant the 
stamens of the anemone, 

The Author is again warning people against seekiog riches. 

380. i.e.j the stamens of the wormwood do not resemble 
money in toiour. 

Kote the Persian word for “ wormwood ”, which, 

divided as dij-am-fla, means "not money”. 


391. The^ white cloud ” is apparently taken as an emblem 
ot punly Md renunciation, in contradistinction to the black 
cloud, which h^ u it were, a treasure on its head in its bright 
lining. II the Author nieans that one is not to be like the white 
cloud, the treasum ” must be the golden appearance which 
the sun often gives to the white cloud, but this is not nece^rilv 
on Its head. 


392. This may mean that the earth, which becomes onlv 

mud through the wetting of the mijj from the cloud (see the Jicjtt 
tustich), becomes golden when the sun shines apoti it thus wetted 
and this golden reflection is the treasure alluded to. Or. since 
It 13 beheved that the sun makes gold grow and develop in the 
stone^ of the ^ne. as it is supposed to do rubies, the iCfeicnce 
would probably be to such gold. 1 bave not seen, it ia true, any 
eplict a^rtion in Persian writers of sneh ^ belief as regards 
the gold, but pa^ges occur which seem to allude to it. and in 
^Jrt***^ at^buted to Raymond LuUe, we read; 

'"“I influence particnlifere; Pitoile du 

1 u' = ; ■ • ■ -• III Lime, 

sur I argent , leg lumges des honimes du ckl, sur ks corns 

hu^ina;Ia sumhtude dn B^lkr create, surloi bfliem torrestt c!?'' 

393. Tuf shudan, ‘*to become moistened or wet" meana 
also metaphorically “ to be vexed or troubled ' 
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394. See Note 392, 

The meanlii^ is that hy contemniiig treasure^ behaving with. 
wisdom^ and piactbing ^i^-deIIial and beneficence people become 
a blesaing to the earth. 

395. i.e+i show your contempt for the gold and rubies which 
the Bim h auppoeed to develop. 

396. The word zatj " goldp^^ is formed bj two consonanta 
which are disconnected from each other in Peman writing. 
I have been obliged to render para^nd^ by two words, “ worthless^ 
Bcatteredp” since there ia no «ngle word in English that conveya 
these senses of parii^ond^, which is ei|iiivalent here to 3i-rd5ito. 
Cf, the Turkish rdifi^-s§z. 

397. In this second hemistich pardganda means " Bcattcfod " 
in connection with the goldi and disturbed ** with leferenoe to 
the possessor ci it. 

39S. i.e*p on acconnt of their wearing gold they arc put into 
moumingt blue being a mourning colour. This is in sllusion 
to the commonly ns^ gold and blue ornamentation of Persian 
MSS. 

399. i.e.p if gold is pot into one scaJe, stone weights are put 
into the other to weigh it. This the Author calls “ stoning 

At a thousand doors ** ] i,e,j at the doors of the bankcis. 

400. A dung was the sixth part of a diram, and weighed 
about six gmins. A diram was s silver coin worth, hy various 
accounts, sixpencOp or from thiee-halfpcnca to twopence. 

40L “Bears them ofit**; i^o.p inherits them. 

The waster j lit,, ** the money-killer,” s^m-ku&h. 

” The coUeotor ” ; lit,, “ the money-collector,” fim-JtcuA. 

Such an assumption as is conveyed in this and the preceding 
distich is tantamount in Persian to an assertion of the usciesaaesa 
of the act alluded to in the assumption. 

402. I tfansLatc from the reading ^fiAip “ that that_" or 
“ this that ”, which is preferable to the alternative reading 
** that which in so far as the net is spoken of in the second 
hemistich, not the object of the act. 

Both aar, “goldp‘* and aim, “ailvef,” mean also simply 
** money 
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403. Le., the person who epends not for his wants hss no 
pleasure m life : the digger of the well instead of enjoying the 
water is injured 53- it. 

404. Lit., *' ia the enlivener of joy.** 

405. By *' a atone ’* is meant “ gold 

406. “Tlmt rum ’* means “the world”. 


407. JXvs, i.e., demons, are said to inhabit ruins and wastes. 

406. J'ljAiin, “ the world/’ means also “ the world’s goods ”, 
so thnt the seasc of the distich is, “ How long would yon bear 
the world’s goods merely as a porter might, end make them serve 
DO useful purpose 1 " 


409. “The four porters” are " the touT elements”. Hence 

“ the four porters’ house ” is cither " the world ” or ” the hqmsn 
body ”, Here the btter sense only is applicable, and the "lean ing 
IS that however much a man may collect he will bear away (to 
the tomb) only bis own body. 


410. " The air without [the letter) ofi/” is 6dJ without the 
long " a ” (a), redneing Ihna to " bad ", which means “ had, evil, 
wickedness ". The meaning is that the two kinds of elements 
Opposed to you ore the earth, which is devoid of *' friendliness " 
(if/), i.e., “ the world,” and the air without ofi/, i,e., “ evil." 

411. Some editions read iaj. “ crown,” but others bah, 
which has no meaning. Hence I think thnt we may readily 
mrmise baj, “ tribute," to be the correct reading, one dot in bah 
in the origiusl doing the office of two. 


412. Sikh is presumably used herein the sense of /Jr, a *' roUing- 
being a rolliog-pin to prepare lutjriSi. 

5FM in the Bcn« of “ spit ” is quite inappropriate here, since 
tefijwj. translated paste ", ia not a dish which could be ptepared 
by or cook^ on a spit, being fresh made pastry out into ^rips 
ana fftew-ed with meiit . 


413. Lit, " in whose stomach there b a drum ”; i.e, whose 

stomach grumbles through emptiness. ’ 

i.e necessaries are preferable to luxuries; or everything 
ahould ha’/e its appropriate pbcc, (For te/nidj, see Kote 412.} 

414. ZJriiio-yi dur is here equivalent to dur-ddna. 
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4l5r Lo., grccdinesB and cavetoumicfia lead to vexatiom 
interfereiice and strife with otheng, 

416. Sa^dl in the 

**JVa-^-nraoJ Wfl7^ jan-i ”: ** The honey, 

dear friend, is not worth the wdiLod of the sting.'^ 

417, Jigar^, ** liver, he-art,” meana also “ pain, giieC trouble 
butcher's shop'' iSh of course, the world.” 

4IS. i,c., thousands fail for one that aoceeeda. Life la only 
a lottery. 

” The sky” meatLs “fortune ” or ** tho rimlice of fortune 

419. i.e.;, the world or fortune 10 quite uncertain and untrust¬ 
worthy. 

420. The meaning is apparently that if the gratificatioo of 

a person's wish should be destined to have contrary rcanlts it 
is better that the wish should not be gratified. In the frustration 
of bis wish he would be happier thiui in the gratification of it. 
Cfr the ^Jioaf'i Hook III,, Story 1: 

Basa murdii ki dor ^imn^ ^'How many 

a giatificatioii is involved in frustration of one's wiaheti I" 

The best MSS. 1 have eousulted read ” fmatrstion,*^ 

hut some MSS, and printed editious have M-fPiurdldi, ” not 
wishLdgp'" which ia simpler, but makes the sense rather pointless. 

421 ^ The Author apparently implica that anecess gained late 
in life ia likely to be of a more solids aelf-auBtaiuiog, durabki 
and complete nature than that gained early in life [ for of. the 
next distich^ lo this success, which, from its implied nature, 
should endure to the end of life, the buffincafl oE life may ho said 
to be perfected, 

422 . i.e,, How long would you waste all your energies in aeekiug 
to shine and to make all you can of youruclf before the people of 
the world! 

423. "This bestial den" is “the world". 

“This Jar of crockery ” is ** the sky Both mean '^fortnne . 

424. By " this seven-rooted tree ” h meant the flky, of which 
the rooitj are, as it were, the seven earths. The sky means 
fortune, and the sense is “ do not Ictyoiunelf be dependent open 
fortune; have nothing to do with it 
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** This four-Q&ilEMi sihite " h the world as consisting of thn 
four elcmentej and the meaning ia^ ** have nothing to do with 
the world or fortune/'' 

423^ ** The matM:overed well ” is the world covered by the 
sfc)^ The W'ord " stone ” is used with reference to the stones 
employed in the construction of the well* Pead as a atone or 
a mat may possibly apply to the person admonished^ and 
would then sigDify dead or msenaiblo to the sttEactions o£ 
the world or the alLurementa of fortune but I think the applica^ 
tion to the world or fortune ib preferable. 

420, i.e.* aacriheo your life for inteUectuaL and spiritual 
perfcctioUp and think not of cultivating or indulging the 

427. Pir ; i.e.. Bull chief* This distich is omitted by T*0* 
M3. UBS. 

428. i.e.p “ have full and entire faith in God." 

Alter this distich, I.O. MS. 11BS, only* has a distich of which 
the following is a transktiou: 

“ If you are a diseiple* behold* you arc in bad estate ; rise from 
the midst, that you bn isolated [from all ties)*" The only sense 
of this can be, you arc only on the road to improvement," 
but this is fsr from being good sense. 

422, The Author is pckssibly alluding to his life of retirement* 
upwo which J&mT in the NafaljtMu 'i-Ufis lays much stress. 

430, The village-chief entertains stranger guests. 

It should he remembered that the king has, in a way, called 
IJijwnil from Ids retirement by asking him to write a poem. 
Ki^mf seems to hint here that if he does not write no one can 
do so in a worthy manner* 

431. The Author possibly means that he is aiming at the poet 
who is a pretender* 

452. i.e., possibly* destitute of taste* judgment snd appre¬ 
ciation cf real merit, 

455, The Author means possibly that where he is the people 
prefer bad poetry to good. Turk amongst its various meanings 
has that of ** a beauty ”. Hence TurH (here a noun, not an 
adjective) means ‘'something of a beautiful or delightful nature". 
The Author in the second hemistich likens this to dUgh-ba^ 
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which is here eqtdvaletit to tnM, or the Turkish ffpcdally 

prepared thick turds of nuLk,'^ a favourite diah of the l^rks. 

This Ethiopia/* or “ these EtMopiaua " ; i.o.f these uudviLired 
people. 

4M. This furnace” means "the world 

Lit., I had any mwnesa ” ■ i.e.^ probably* 1 was still Bomewhat 
inexpeneuetd in the affaiiB of the world. The only other flcnso 
could be that his early work was somewhat immaturei but thia 
I think is inadmissible. 

435 . i.e,t fortunep or rather pbparistsj took advaatagio ot 
mj inexpefieDCe and made use of the works of my genius. 

Tuliyaha-yi M^irnl is valent to ghura, “ tutty 

dissolved iu the juice of sour grapes and applied as a remedy 
to Btrengthem the sight.” 

436 . The Author again alludes to plagiariota, of whom he 
complains too in the SilandsT-namar He Bcems to imply not 
only that they have robbed him but also that they have depre¬ 
ciated him. 

The idea in this and the two preceding distichs, taken all 
togetherp seems to be that he has alwaySi even from the time 
when he first began to write, suffered from plngiarists. 

437 . I.O. 313 , 1168 and the B, ed. of 1328 read : 

Mai ki juz jur'a-yt ramm Ro-feuocid 
gadr-i angur bish U£-in 

The sense seems to be that he, as a spiritual teacher^ 
deserves better treatment than he implies ho has received. In 
Sufi phraseology " wine ” moans “ the knowledge and love of 
God*\ Tho Author has previously alluded to its superiority 
to water as a fertilizer. (See Note 312 -) 

438 . The Author means possibly the quictj retired life of 
the Biii! reel use. 

439 . ** Erossen water or ico ** leferE possibly to the Author#, oa 
fiving a quiet, retired life of contemplation, bound up# oe it were, 
ia himself. 

There may possibly be some referenoo to him as a writer of 
recondite ^ufl poetry in his retirement—poetry which is hound 
up, as it were, and" closed to the comprehension of the com^ 
monalty. 
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440. The reference ia po^eibLy tfl the reflection qf the sun upon 
mow OF Ice. 

441. Le., ice m Lt»c1[ b like ^Iver and not gold. 

442. It seems probable froRi the three preceding diAticha 
that by ‘^eilver" the Author,means himselft and by “gold" 
tho Dcityp of Whocn he m only a icfleetioti, aa the moon b of the 
aim. Cf^ too the next didtich. 

445. Stm, “aalvoFp" without the middle letter yd ia “ainl^^ 
which ia like mts* “ copper," and it b identical with it when 
revereed. 

The scfisc intended b probably that the creature, a reflection 
of the Creator, loses value by not invokiiig Him. yd bein^ a 
vocative particle. By using the word reversed " the Author 
may be pointing to the euppositieu of the creatureb being 
depravedp a^ well as wanting in prayer, 

444* By ^*iron“ the Author means probably Ms tab' or 

poetical genius". 

By “ with gold inlaid " he refers eifher to the dedication to the 
king or the Latterb patronage. 

By “ its silvery work " arc meant the sweetness and beauty 
of the verae, 

Or perhaps it would be mere in accerdanee with the next dbtleh 
to Interpret " iron " as hb ** poetry Then " in composition " 
would mean when he composes" ; hut thb seeniB a little 
atrained, 

445* The meaning is that the Author b enriehed by ids poetical 
genius (or possibly his poetry)^ becan&e, though he calls it ■' iron ", 
it has the value of “ silver ", and can be sold for silver, (See the 
preceding distich.] 

31ost of the 10- MSS* read: 

Mard-idhan-jirush £or pushad k^dhamrd ba-nii^ hi-Jiru^ad : 
** The dealer in iron who sells a quantity of iron for silver 
can dress in gold or, '*Thc dealer in iron can dresa in gold 
hecaose ho solb, etc.” I have taken the reading of I.O, MS. 
ll^f but conjectured id^ifirmham for m-Jirdsham in the second 
hembtich, 

446. i.e., " (my mn b biIvcf) ; nias for him whose cold b 
less than silver! " 
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447, and rtjman/ i.e., "the aky nnA The 

wonjA &ie brought tegcthor from & certaicL reaeznbl&iicc m soujud, 
6 A in several English proverbial expressions. 

443 . Lit., gold in boxfuls, and silk in ass-Wds.” 

449 . i.e.^ since riehea diatribiate themselves so tmworthily, 
why should one fear their not distribuHng themselves at all f 
Faraghai is eiactlj tha opposite of Mr. 

450. Such a ftiiu is the world Into a ewer {or cup) 

draw a or perha|>s, ** confine a sun in a ewer (or cup)/* 

meADS probably have the cnind or soul in its great ness and 
splendour tfaEnmellcd by the visible world, which is in reality 
BO small and insigtiificant '*4 

451. CT tukhan§n-i diMizi, "idle talk, hearsay/* The 
" vestibnle”, dihlis^ is a passage extending from the door to 
the court of the bouse, either roofed or not. Here people would 
collect and gossip. 

The Author apparently means here that everyone di^usw 
the mystery of existenoc, end, possibly» complains of the injustice 
of fortunci diid^ meaning alsot os Quntremere says^ “ la partie 
ant^icure des tentca, ou la premise tente, cello uii le sultan se 
tonait d'ordinaire pour dormer see audieneos." 

452. i.e., piesnmablyp they have tried to explain the mystery 
of existence and the spirituiil world, but have died before 
Succeeding, 

453* i.e.* if I have a long enough life. 

454 > Le.* to penetrate into the mysteries of the spiritual life 
and to avoid ail the pitfalls of the phenomenal worli 

455 . irC.i the warning and aummons have not yet come,^ and 
L bke others, can scarcely believe I am to take the journey. 

456. i,e.. when 1 am dead, and the veil of the spiritual world 
is misod. 

451. i.e., bow long shall I try to teach the mystery of eiiatenoe. 

of the spiritual world, and of God, bdng ignorant myself 1 How 
long shall 1 be eloquent upon a subject liirough which I do not 
see ? 

458. i.e., you cannot attain to a knowledge of the divine 

by means ol the eyes (of intellect), therefore forget your eyes; 
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nor can jou the divine mysterieSp therefore keep sileace. 

It ie only by following out the 5a£i Path that one can commime 
with God. 

i.e., when yon att&in to a knowledge ol the divine by 
liv^ the Sufi life yon wifi know that your intellectud 
fftnvings were vain. 

4W, Le,, abandon all your puny eSorts, for the spiritnal 
werid has shaped all things on the earth, and nothing can be 
achieved without its preordained ooncoirence, fCf. the next 
distich.} 

461. Instead of du Uttig-i notwrdi, " two passes of dispute,*' 
some MSS. have duhsn-t natwrdi, " shop of dispute.*' By " two 
pa^ of d^utc ” is meant the world as a place of entrance 
and ejtit where contention pre^iaLb. 

462. i,e,, while pearls, rubies, and preciona metals trammel 
yonr free notion, how can yon hope to make rapid progress in 
the domain of spirituality T The heavens were eunpoaed to 
move rapidly round the earth. 

46.1. The " bare-hacked steed *’ refers to the camal or animal 
soul punhed and deuuded of all earthly ties and desires. Such 
“ ^ one safely through the world. (See also Kote 


464. The bat comment upon this is the last distich of some 
lines in the third chapter of the Gufisldti: 

Mard’i Khvdii ba-maghrib^ mathriq ghafib nwt/ 
Aor_^ ki ml-Tavai hama mulk4 Khuday-i u'$t ‘ 

“ The man of God in west or east's at Lome; 

God’s realm is all where’er he roam.” 

The mao of God” is "the darvish **, 

465. i.e., before you are dutpoasessed by death. It was the 
cqstoiD to Biupend the crown above the throne. 


466. i.e., the blossoms of virtne may fall through the dust 
blown by the wind of envy of others’ riches. 

467, The "anns" of the rose are the "petals”, which are 
fiCattjQfcd by tie wmd^ 

The Author means probably that he docs not want arms 
becauffi he does not wish to light for worldly possesaioDs, and 
by voluntary remwciatioa he escapes the thorn of envy, 
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46S. " The wearing of the danlsh^ft robe by bis envy'* is 
presumably " the murtificatiou of Ms envy by which the fire 
cf the passions of his body or carcfll sold may be allayed^ tale 
being a reisistant of fire. 

But some of the LO, JM8S, and the B. ed. of 1328 reverse the 
order of and jamd, offering the sense, ** In order that, 

percbancci the wearing of the dar%'ish'3 robe by my body may 
scatter talc over the fire of my envy ”; i.e., may allay the fire 
of my envy." This, however^ is more pmsoic, and less in harmony 
with the preceding distich than the ionDcr reading. 

469. i.e,, throngh the world, by giving ap en^y and eovetouft- 
ness and lenoimcing all possesaEOna. 

470. ** This ancient inn ** is " the world It is implied that 
ad earthly possessions are transitory, and had better be renounced 
before one leaves the world. 

47L The Author means probablyescape from the bon^ of 
the world and from all other ties, in which there is multipllcityi 
and boldly assert 3 'our freedom. (Cf, the next distich.) 

472r those who have studied existence and becomo 

skilful in Dpeech, who have learnt how to guide practiec by theory, 
and taught whnt they could of e]!d9tencc, have died. Each one 
has had hia day ami opportunitiy, has performed Ids part, and 
baa then disappeared. 

473, I.O., my life is nearly at an end ; you be careful in jonf 
life, which baa not long be^n. 

474, A rose of the Eternal Garden; i.e., the soul. 

475, ** By the name hluhammad you are sealed ”; i.e,^ 
you are well sealed, as it were, with the name Muhommad, 
which means '“much praised or praLseworthy 

476+ i,e,, strive to obtain conspicuous praise wort hiueas. 

477, An attack of robbers on the ptlg^ms to Mecca is 
apparently supposed» during which some needy pilgrim swallows 
the little gold he bos in order to save it. The robbers are opposed 
to see this and to cut open a hundred pilgrims, suspecting them 
of a bke act. Or it may be that the richer pilgrims, seeing the 
needy man committLiig this act, imitate him and burst. 
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478. i.e.j them d 4 hoH upon you by carelessness, 

479. “ TJiia maligaly moving hall is the sky, i.e., brtune. 

480. A warning against over cnnEdencc on the road of life. 

481. A simihir thought to that in the pmcedins distich 
pough yon think you ote mnking fine and rapid proEiesa throngli 
the ti'orlu, you mujit beTrane of its pitfalla, 

*^/*<^* fflicoa " f/flicw g^fairo), ia also a term 

applied to the Bua. {Gf. the ne:ct heraistleh.) 

4S2. j e,* keep a bright look out in the world. 

433. Kaman meaM a *'bow and also SaffiUarius. 

“ MeieTjrv" also the Peraian name of the planet 

The sense 191bat the world k a road where people are hunted by 
the skies of the pLanete and zodiacal signs, i.o,, fortune. 

484. i.o., though yoor character tnay be natural!j strong, 
you ^vo the dLffieulties and attractions of life to contend with 
which m&y ncntraliije your eflorts, 

485, beast ** ** the earnal or animal sotd nn/s, and 

the sense is that you sliotdd not so indulge it tliat you may not 
engage m laudable pursiiita and pass with credit through life 
(See also Note 2,036,) ^ 


486. Daur^ “ Time,” ako means “ Fortune ^*Two-liued 
refers to the whitenesa of day and the blackneaa of night " Let 
the road, etc.; Le., keep up a cheerful heart 


487. Lit., ** the root o 
But I.O. M3. 402 has, 

result of it k gladness, or 
pretatiom*' 

488. i.e., citber from all tiss, or from aU Rricfo, 
1 .0. MS, 402 bas: 


f it is gladness in tbe interpretation." 
iiSfit-i an ih^hi *tt dar ta bir, “ tb« 
I it amounts to gladness, in tbs inter* 


upon myself {to 


'ahil bar man ki az balii rasti, “ I take it 
promise] that you escape calamity/' 

489. Gauhar-i nit, " tbq good pcorl,” means also " the good 
nature or tompemment ” j and here, " tbe man of good natuio 
or tern pern mgnt. * 

TJie sense is. Do not separate from suck a man. 
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490r An evil nature ” ■ lit.* ** the evil origin,” meaning 
" the man of evil nature". 

" Nature doea not err ” is in Arable, and rcadsi a^l la ^kkii^ 
but as the Arabic is not strictlj correctp and the distich is very 
idmilnr to the next one^ 1 should be imclined to take it as an 
interpolation. 

461, “The evil nature “the evil origin" mcanjug 

" the man of evU nntnre". 

462. i.e. , yon will be able to bring affaire to a happy oonclnidon, 
to solve difficnltica^ etc. 

493. i e t bo who is not predestined to be learned is prevented 
from becoming so by being ashamed of acqniring knowledge. 

494r “ The Seven dimes " into which Oriental geographers 

divided the whole inhabited world as known to them. (See 
Notes 207, 1,146, and 1,147.) 

495. The Author is evidently alluding to verses 4 and 5 ol 
chapter v. of the Qur^an: 

“ . + , * and that which beasts of prey have (partly) eaten 
. . . * is forbidden you. . . . 

i * , . But he who is constrained by severe hunger, and has 
DO inclination to transgress,.—truly is forgiving^ merclfoL” 

By " has no inclination to transgress “ is meant^ does not wilfnlly 
incline to the sin of nnlnwfnJ fo^, and to eating more of It than 
is necesaftry to sustain life* 

The aense ot the distich is that by a knowledge of the holy 
Law one may know that even unlawfid food is sometimes Lawful, 
and by sneh tnairl^ge be justified in eating it+ 

496* The reference is to the dog of the Seven Sleepers, wdiich 
became a man by following them. Cf. Sa'di's : 

Sdff-i a^^b-ikahfrMchandpa^-i nlMn ffmfi-u f 7 iaTdum shud : 

The dog of the L'ompanions of the Cave for a few days followed 
the good, and became a man/^ 

497. For Khizr, see Notes 274, 1,201, l,562p and L6&B. 

496. Cf. again the aphorism T“ Know thy^lf. 
(See Note 336,] It is said Man^ara/a naf^-h ^arafa Rabba-h, 
“ He who knows himaelf knows his Lord*" 
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“Life's Witcr"^ op “the Water of Life", Ab-i 
Is algo caUcd “ the Water of the living animal." 

The meaning of the distich is that the Water of Life iB not 
the mere aoioial life^ but has ta do with the rat tonal soul which 
is immortal for him who knows its natare, 

500. “The soul with reason"; i.e.p the spirit of the *Arift 
the mystic “ who knows ". 

501. i.e., **the aoul " and “the reason tiaf$ and *aql, ate 
one in “ the spirit", ru}, which comes from God, 

“In which {i.e., in the one) you have these two," obscrvca 
the Author; but he has that it ia only if you cultivate 

the rational soul and Icani to know its nature; and so know God^, 
that yon live eternally* (Cf. the last three distichs.) 

6^. i.e.j the soul and reason mnst be In yon only one^ the 
apirit, which comes from God as absolutely one in the Universal 
Spirit. Tho soul in ita formative faculty irLclinea to special 
incaruBtioriH and the result is separation. By renouncing 
everything belonging to th& plienomcnal worlds the body^ and 
the tamal sonh and by giving np all devices, you become again 
one in the unity of the Epirit, and, in fine, attain to the position 
of the Universal Spirit, and to ultimate union with, qr rather 
immersion in. Cod. 

503. “ Lo^e the two ** ■ lit., “ throw low for the two (as it 
were in dice)." 

504. In the position of Universal Spirit you will he above 
earth and heaven, 

505^ Before the last distich I.O. MS. 1166 has on the margin: 
si bi^'z<iT ki usl 

va *2 du ham dar ki an shum ast : 

“Abandon three, for it is a bkmable act (to retaio them); 
abandon also two, for it k inanspidoua (to keep thEm)/' This 
is evidently a variant of the present distich. 

Tlirce^ generally would siguify a trinity, and more espceially 
the Gmstian Trinity, hut here it possibly means the trinity of 
perctpiens^ pmeplum^ and ptreeptia, the perceidng anbject^ 
the perceived object, and the act of pemeptioo. 

The ^uff recognizes these three as an absolute unity, 
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" Two ** gPTiernlly would mean the Duality of Zoro&AtrlaniBm, 
but it seams unlUccly that the Author is wamici bis son against 
this ; bftnce the naaimiug Here is probably that eiplained la Notes 
501 and 602. 

Tlio Author, however, may be makiug a tratisitlou to tbe 
subject of revealed rebgtoos, aiid wanuog his son against all 
those which do not teach the absolute unity laculcat^ by the 
teaching ol Islam, andi iu a deeper sense, by that of Sufusm- 
(See the next diatich but one.) 

506- See the laat Note. 

607. 5a/tJ wWjh la from the Arabic fAa/a(AdiJ!iFip " a 

third one'of tbreep"’ i.e., “ a Fcfson o( the T^ty ”; but it ia used 
to express One who acknowledges a Trinity of three PeiaonSp 
i,e^t ^ CbTistiBu+ Here^ howeverp it sccrufl used in the sense 
of Triaitarianism. (See the last distich but one.) 

You'll not bear o^or the sky the baD ol Unity ; i.e., you wUl 
not rise above the heavens in your appreciation of the Unity, 

60B, The Author seems to bo hinting at revealed rebgioiia 
hero by the words fables ” and ** medium When jxsu have 
found the unity ol all things in God you have all, you are saved. 
No words of religion are required, no mediam is want-ed for your 
possession of that unity, or rather your existence is and as it. 

509. 1-0. ^13. 1168, and the B. ed. of 1323 for (^pitalt 

origin, root of a thingt" have pdya, " rankp grade, dignity.” 

510. A persos of graceful and fitraigbt figure is often likened 
to a cypress. 

“ftomedy”; lit., mumniy,*' which was supposed to bo 
efficacious is nnany maladies, iucludisg fiacturcs- 

51L lly tnlip ”; Le.p my checkaJ* “ My violeta ; i.c., 

my hair.” 

512. i.e., powerless to act either as lord or servant. 

513. I.O. MS. lies has aliimrok, '*a little ruddy roan.” 
but most MSS. read Ahjmdak, “ little Ahmad,” which 1 presume 
would mean here a little man below the nonnal alze. 

Ahmsdah ia absurdly explaised by Steinga^ as '' a handsome 
youth who has becomo pock-marked ”. This looks like a rois- 
conceptios of the dbtich in q^uestion. 
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514* i.e., the protecting ahndow of the king* 

515, i,c., my nccomplUJnneiitB, my merit, and riaceritj 
are my shidd in tha world, (Cf, the next dietich,} 

516„ I am making the beat of LO, SIS. 777, 

Ifich kAS pUh na-n'^mm bd fnan. 1168 haa, 

Ifich kax Tia^'a'^cirom zi man bd jTutn. 402 doea not include the 
distich. 1491 liaa, 

Hlch kax nJxt na-fiqarad bd man. The B. ed, of 132S baa. 

Hick JtKW nixt bi-n*gamm td maju 
This laat may be raoderedp 

“ There is no person I see up to where yp to myiadf ** 

would probably mean " excluding myself 
517+ “ This stigma ” ; lit., ** this calamity or evil *" j i+e,^ ** the 
calamity of this impression." 

I.O, MB. 1163 seems to ofler the only probable reading in the 
first hemistich. It has, 

Na-ki iw siklct ma ddradt reading, however, na-H in 

one word, naki. 

513+ Lit.t mummy,*' a remedy used in many 

maladies, including fractures. 

519+ This may be n reference to the Quran, xx,, 27, 
H'o-yojsiV fi amr-I, end make my work easy for me.” 

Or it is possibly a reference to tbc prayer, i?a6h- 1 , jfasxiTf lea^td 
tu'asxir^ " 0 my Lord, make (tt) easy, and not difficult/* 

520. Balvd. (Sec Note 1,459.) 

521. The ** sharp dagger h the white streak of the ilawn *\ 

522. i.e.p write the poem, 

523. Le., the anthor of the poem, 

524. " Two-coloured/^ in rf^pect of day and night. 

525. Ei rubinus coiorit fepw hie fortmAe memhrum mrUe 

"An ambcr-colourcd (stone);” lit., "an amber'Colound 
thing.” 

526. Yaxdijard I,, sumamed The Sinner/* has 

been generally represented by Oriental historians us a cruel and 
intolerant prince. Western hiatoriana on the other hand gcocraliy 
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sp^^k woll of hiui. That he was not tolemcit i@ evident frotn the 
fact that li« first persecuted the Zonmstriatjs In favour of 
Christianity, to which he bad Leaninpp and later the Chmtiaiis, 
through fear of their eiteesaivc aeal and o£ rebellion amongst 
his 2^TCiaatTisn snbjeota. 

In the of Xi^mn 'l-Mnlh (see Note 309) a detailed 

account of hie death by the kick of a mystcrioits boise ifl given. 
He had reigned from a.d. 399 to 420^ and waj succeeded by his 
sou- Bahram V. 

For aocDunta of him consult Firdausi a MlTlhpiiiidf 

Totinii^ Sir John Malcolm's Fiistonj of Persia, and Canon 
Hswlinson's Sevenih Orientd Momrdiif, 

&27_ ** One struck " ; Le., Yaadijard oppressed hia subjects. 

“ The other cherished " “ i.e., Bahrain cherished his subjeeta. 

“ Bock with mby/^ An allusion to the ruby’s supposed 
growing in the rock or stone. 

Spines with dates.” The spines ichar, oft^n spoken of 
in connexion with dateSp are those on the atom of the dato-palm. 

528. A remedy "; lit., “ mummy/" used in vorions maladies, 
including fractures. 

529. Lit., ** the Erst day the dawHi etc.” * Le., when Bahmm 
was bom, and the dark night of tyranny was changed to tho 
dawn of justice by his birth and promismg horoscope. 

530^ i.e.p the alchcmista of the sky^ the astrologers. 

531, i,e., they scarcely expected to End a good horoscope lor 
Yazdijard's eon. 

532, i.e.p the son promised to be n great contrast to his father. 

533, In this and the following four distichs the horoscope of 
Bahrnm is very lightly end imperfectly sketched. 

It Is of course Bn]FpC 3 ed to be entirely favonrablcp bnt as 
regards the ** aapectaof the planets to one another nothing 
definite can be deduced owning to the fact that the Authorp though 
assigning certain planetfl to certain Eodtacal '* honses ", does not 
state in degrees the position of each planet. Since, however, 
the horoBcope is supposed to be entirely favourable, we should 
ODDclude that the aspects ” are good, and as a matter of fact 
they cBHr I ihiukt be so placed in the " hoiLScaof the signs ia 
which they are situated as to be so. 
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With regard to the jioskitm of the planete the following reinarka 
m^y he made : 

The suu is in "gtreogth^^ or exdtation in An'^s. This 
indicatefl that the higher apLrtt has fuU forcOp and iBcUnea to all 
that ifl lofty and aspiring. Aridd implies impulsOr oseertiTcncss, 
generosEtYp and intuition. The moon is in ejcaltation in Taurus. 
She represents general!j receptivity. She saja AlaQ Leo^ 

th* eolloctor of oapecU and inQuenees, and acts only in 
accordance with the sign that she is iHp having no dohnite nature 
of her 0^; she is in fact coloured, as It werOp by the sign through 
which she posses. . . . Her n^ce and miasion Is torefifct tM 
Afi ahe posses out from the sun ahe gathers up the inhuencefl on 
her way until she reaches the fnU i thence she returna later with 
the fruits ot esperienco to the sun," She wiQ thus, being in 
exaltation in give full edect to the infliiencea of that 

aign, which are fearleasnessji atroug wiil^ constaneVp and deter¬ 
mination. 

MercurySays the same author, ** depends chiefly upou 
aspects to other plancta and to positioQp but in the main ifl 
ima^native^ sharp p wittv^ logical, oratorical and atudioufl,/’ 
He. in fact, governs imagination^ thought^ wisdom^ and eloquence. 

Being in exaltation in Gemini^ all these qualitiea are conBrmed 
by the nature of that sign, which is dualistic, restless^ and 
intellectual. 

VenuSp representing lovcp reflnementp fondness for pleasuio 
and artp has also full forcOp being in exaltation inPioHap which is 
emotionjit, kind, and generous. She and Jupiter together are the 
" mlirig planets being in the house of the ascendant ” Ptjscw. 

’Venus is consideredj" says Alan lico^ *'* the most fortunate 
planet under which to be horn. It will awaken tho love and 
emotional aide of the nature of those under its influence. . . ^ It 
will also give them a keen appreciation of art and beauty, and 
stimulate all the pleasure-losing indinations. They will be 
attended by fortunCp more or IcsSj throughout the whole life's 
joumej, and, even when under some adverse fatCp thf>ir star will 
be shining behind the blackest cloud." 

The ascendant Piwcs, in w hich Venus is in exsltation, woidd 
enhance the cmotbnal tendency. With Yenufl k conjoined 
Jupiter as joint ruler in his own sigu Pisces. 
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This» saya AJan Leo, will give &d abiindjinee tti life and 
vitality. Those born under ita infliiecce are chceiy and hopeful 
in diaposition^ possessing u noble find generous spirit, . . . They 
are Mthful, prudent^ just, find honourable,’' 

Since Jupiter, being in Piscesr is in his own ** house tb^ 
inducnce of the mgii would be to increase the tendency to kindness 
and generosity. With regard to Mars and Buttitn nothing can, 
I tliink, be said, except that if in opposition, as one may posfliblj 
deduce from the description, they might tend to correct each 
other to some extent. Those subject to Slars are bold, impulsive, 
aggressive, contentiou^i sensual and lavisht whilst those subject 
to Satum are cautioua^ reflective, constant^ patients cLastOp 
and cconcmical. Saturn being in its own house, Aquarius, 
would be strengthened by that sigrJa qualities, which are 
intellectual and retentive, studious and thoughtful. I do not 
know wliat is meant by the statement that the tail of Draco ia 
turned towards Saturn. Amongst the planetary symbols, Alan Leo 
in his Prac^tesi .dtff rtJoi^y includes the head and the tail of Draco^ 
but he does not say an3rt hing about their respective influencea. 

634. In the first bemisticb in the words “that region the 
stress ia, I thinkj rather laid on " that Then in the second 
hemistich the Arabic proverb wotdd mean wherever there arc 
“ regions or cities ", biqii*^ there are “ states duvah and that no 
particular region b required to give state. a^laTiif 

536. LO, aia. 402 offem, I thinks the beat reading: 

Pidar as mihr-i zindagam-^ H dur sHud ru zi-miArAdni-yi u, 
but z~u sboidd of course be read for riJ in the second hemistich- 
In the first hemistich too I should suggest boAr for miAf, but 
this is not absolutely necessaiy. With mihr one would rendet, 

“ His father through love of hia Ufe.*^ The other 1-0. MSS. 
I have coDSulted read in the second hemistich^ 
durtar shud zi-mihTbiini-gi 

" became at aome distance from the love of him.’^ 

This w'ould mean " became at some distanoe^ so that he could 
not indulge in his love lor him 
536. Canopus/* a star ol the first magnitude in the mdder of 
the conatellation Argo^ « Argus. It is often assoctated with 
Yaman, ^Irabia Felix, over which it is said to shine with peculiar 
brightness. 

F 
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** Canopus-like ” ; i.e.* associated with Yaman as CamopuBx 
or bright and exalted as Canopua ; or both. 

537* Nu"m&B was the ruler of the small kingdom of Hlra 
in ^Iraq *Arabi (BabyloQia)^ which was subject to Petsia until 
conquered by Khahd under Abu Bakr, the 6ist Khalif^ in 633- 
The chief town, UliEy according to Canon Q. Eawlinsont hj 
almost due south of the town of Kufa^ in about latitude ST 60' 
and longitude 44" 20' E. 

IstakhrTp the geographer (about a.d. $50), however, places 
it about four miles north-west of Kula and the western branch 
of the Kuphmtes. It is a mistake of Ni^ml^s to say that Ku^man 
was king of Yaman in South Arabia- 

538- Laia-yi la% “the anemoDe of mbjp” i.e.p "the mby 
anemone/^ is called jVuV/rdtt, and Nu^rnan, 

'* the anemone of I^u^mun/' It ia said to have leeeived the last 
two names on account of ita having been a favourite dower of 
one of the kings of Hlra named Nu'ciaanH 

Nu^man is here hkened to “ the garden *' m the destined 
guardian of Bahram, “ the ruby anemone.” 

539* i.e., strewed or scattered the flowers of education and 
care in bringing him up. 

"A Ku'iaanian anemone”; i.e., one culdvatedp fostered, 
and developedp as it were, by Nu'man^ 

540. The flist " Utter means a room in the king's palace, 
or the palace itself. 

" The moon ” ; i.e., BahrumH 

541. i.e., Munzir, the son of Ku^man. 

The kings of Mira were named In regular alternate snccession 
Nn'man and Munm^ Muimr and Nn'mnn. 

542* i.c*i grow upi gaining strength, 

543. Lit., **in such a search.” 

544. It seems from the following distich that they sought 
not only a high place hnt also a suitable fort or castle upon it* 
I think therefore that in this distich may be conveniently 
rendered " fort or costb ”, though it really aigniflea “ suitabfe 
naeans or applianceSp or anythiug fitted for a business”* 
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&4&. 1.0. M3. Il6&, End the B. cd. cf 1328 bbvi^p di^hunan jd^ 

** unch a place,but tbe dibber I.O. editioiLa wbicb 1 have cdll~ 
malted rcaddi dnehundn dix, '* sacb a caHtIc or fdrt.^’ 

546. Rum ia a name wbicb was formerly appUed to the 
whole tciritories of the lower or eastern Roman empire and Asia 
Minor. The name haa in modem times been given by tha 
Persians to the Ottoman empireH 

It may also often conveniently rendered Grcejce. (Sco alao 
Note 700.) 

547. could fashion stone as be pleased^ 

548. Siim, the giandlathor of Rustam, the Persian champion^ 
(For Rustam see Notes 212, 1^035, and 2,079.) 

549. " Oruftmentists,” The word so rendered is naqqasht 

a sculptor, an engraver, a painter.*^ 

550. “ The HiDdOs ”; i,e.^ the slavea. 

551. "The astrolabian spider/^ i.e^t “the spider of the 
aetmkbe/^ is the centre of the plate: of the astrolabe ealled the 
rWe, which latter is similar to a spiders web. On it are given 
the positions of the d^ed stars and of the signs of the fodlae. 
The diitieb signifles that by means of the astrolabe he bad 
mapped out the sky. (See Chancer's Treatise on AHfdube.} 

552. Pliny; in Persian, Baimos. 

555. A talisman is a magic imEige wMcb Is supposed to have 
the power to hinder people from, approaching places near which 
it is put^ and also to prevent people from finding buried treasures. 
The belief in them may no doubt bo traced to the Accadians 
who preceded the Semites in Chaldea, (See also Note 1,490^) 

554. The veiled onea of the sky ** j i.e., " the stars." 

The moon's night-raids, the eun's hostility **| i^Op* the evil 

indueuces of the moon and the sun, 

555. i.e,, when Nu'Kmn, moved by the reputation of Sironar, 
became eager for his presence. 

656. Lit., “ he made his biisinesa light/* 

567. " Iron like.'' Ahan-bund means literally Tiron-iomted, 
Lron-plated and also jron-biddidg 

The term may apply both to the reflolution with which he 
conducted the work, and also to the hard labour he expended upon 
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it, as wdl M p«rha{)L9 to some of the materiai, ** iron/^ which he 
iLscd in the work. 

558. “ Clftyp" ; presumably^ MhmGl, “ mud-cement/" 

559. The ^]Ace is likened to one of the skies on accounts no 
donbt, of having a dome. It is a sky in rep^ whilst the skies 
are ciroliDg roimd it in oonstant mov^cment. 

560+ i.e., one round which the universe revolves: the centre 
or pivot of the oniveise. 

561. The Zeoxian wort of countless fantasies"': 

tangalushii-yi fid ha 2 ar I'hiyaL 

All the LO. MSS. and printed editions are very corrupt in 
the beginning of this second hemistich, but the wo^ 
may undoubtedly bo evolved from them. Tat^yal^M meana the 
paintings, school, or work of Z^uxiSp the Grecian paintefr who 
fiourished from 425 to 400 e.C. 

Under the corrupted name Losha (modem Lusha) be enjoyed 
amongst the Persians as great celebrity as the famous painter 
^UnJ (Msiica)t the founder of Mauiebseism. 

Taf^p it should be addedt means “ paintings, schDol, or work "p 
but .rlrtati^ (the luller form of the word) meant originally the book 
of the religious teachingis oE Muni adoru^ by his paint[ngs+ 

562. /^feop rendered ** head dressis “a band, fillet^ or 
kerchief bound round the head 

563^ i.e.p its roof was highly varnished. 

564. “ For more or leas tbne/^ 

This^ I thinkp is the most probable sense of az 
lit.I '* of haatiuess or slowness.^' It can scarcely have a subjective 
signification. 

565r A bridct presumably, in the coorBc of the day appeared 
in dress of three different colours^ «*ch assumed at a different 
time. 

566. " The three-coloured silk which circles round ” is “ the 
sty *\ which was supposed to move rapidly round the earths 

567. i.e.t it took its colour from the atmasphere+ The Author 

means probably that in the day time it was mostly white, and at 
night black. But the distich os o of those which preesdo 

it is impossible, and it is equally impossible taken in any other 
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way. It appears to waat befonc it a disticbj though I have 
BOt found any except in I.O. MS. 1168, which given, 

CAuTiA’i kht^Tshld dar ghurub djrmauHhir ^ 'tiy^ 

TbiSj however^ does not offer much senae, and siiDply suggests 
that some dietich was at least felt to be required here. 

&6S. i.e.j the RTtist must be encouraged and Btimolated by 
generosity. 

“The meat/' ladjob^ which is, genemllj, roust, baked, 
or broiled meat. Moro particuUfly, aa here, it means pieces 
of meat roasted on a epit or skewer. fSee also Note 1,340.) 

569^ he., no one c an have nobility and greatneffl of charaetor 
who is not generous. 

A dzmm was a silver eoLu worth about twopence. At an earlier 
time in history it was worth about sixpence. The word is 
used in a general sease lor “money”. 

^10. “ In these bounds; i,c.t '* within these limits of the 
Or it m^ht be, in this district or region.” 

*' Chiueoc work/^ The Chinese artistu, aa well as the Grecian, 
were held in high estimation by the Persians, HerCt howeveri 
“Chinese work meuns probably work as beautiful as that of 
Chinese artists. 

571. “ When I designed,” or possibly, when T set to wort,” 
or “ when I determine ”* the expression fiG-po^-i bnsich being 
ambiguous. 

5T2. YdqU means ruby, sapphire, or topax, according as it 
is qualihed by the adjective red^ blue, or yellow, hnt when without 
finch qualifying adjective it signihes ruby. 

573. Lit., " shows its face in one-domedness.” 

574. “ The sky ” ; i.e., the seven dilEerent skies of the aeven. 
planets. 

575. i.c., the danger comes from clqee connexion. 

576. “ Rcot and branch,” bar ; lit., “ root and fruit,” 

or root and blossoms Or bar might bo token as a synonym 
and corroborative of WAA. 

577. “ The object of hia work,” nuMna^ Mr^h, means 
first, “ the castle/* and secondly, “ the reword expected/' 

578. GoSf an ell of 42 inch-en, or a cnblt of ahoat 26 inthcs+ 
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5T9. i.e.p that death wmM come from falling fiom the roof 
of the building if it were high, 

580. lit., ''became a piden of grove with each (powier of) 
giving repoec to the heart.” 

581. A reference to Uio old star-worsbip. 

582. Zriiin. Sec Notea 90, 1 t203p and 1,805, 

553. The dgo ^rfes ia, as it were, an adorner of the world 
witb the Howem of Spring when the sun entem it at the begnming 
of that neaBon. 

554. A metaphor implying that he was auro to find joj. 

Venua, the minatrel of the aky, ia mentioned appoaitely with 

Bahmm, which besides being a name of men means Hare. 

585. The a«n ia in the fonrtli aky^ and tberefore " within I 
the moon ia in the first aky, and iienco “ without 

586. By “ the ann within ” are m^nt the brilliant decorations 
uiaide of the palace; and by “ the moon without the raaplendent 
Tcfiection cast by ita domed roof, 

587. .Pfifdtp sweet (water),” is also the name of the Euphrates) 

'' The Stream of Life/" (Sec Notes 274,1,201,1.563, and l,6S&d 

588. “ The Sidra-tbrone ” ia the heavenly lotus tree in which 
Gabriel La supposed to rest. Here the village is likened to it on 
account of its verdure. 

689. Lit.* “on that Eayinian iwf.” The Ka^^inian was 
the second dynasty of Femian kingif. 

590, Shushiar, or Shuahtar^ is the modern capital of the 
province of Khuziatan (Susisna)* otherwise called ^Arabiatan 
on acxx>niit nl iU numerous Arab inhabitants. Shushtar is on 
the lilvcr Karun, and between it and the town of Bihbahan is 
one of the moat- beautifnl and fertile valleys of Fereiai Hence 
the Author’s expression k "^All the plain was (as) the expanisc 
of Shushtar.” 

About 38 miles west of Bhushtar are the ndiis of Susa^ the 
ancient capital, and the favouiite winter residence of the 
Akhiemeuian Idnga of Persia. 

Its modern Arab name Sub now genemUy prevails in the 
province, though the Persian name is Shush. 
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Tustar Lb iaid to be an older name of tbe modem Sbuehtar or 
Shush tar. (See also Note 1,067.) 

591 p Ka^4 darl lA OKplaiiied hy the Farhajig-i Shu^url aa a 
more rfcgaot and beautiful species of partridge, i.e., piesuumbly, 
ilian tbe kabg-i ghair-i dari^ Some authorities^ however, explain 
it as ** the mountain partridgeIt is said to bo larger than 
tbe other species mcntioDed<^ 

592. L\i,f ** from this colour and scent/* 

593. “ Firm and forceful/* saicht-k^h lit^, atriving, 
contending Lard ” ; perbapa^ ** strennoua^ energetic in worldJy 
affairs."* 

Tbe reading aaA:^-^A, "'deaf/* is not, 1 think, admissible 
here. 

594. " Seven fortresBes ** *, S^e-i “ the seven sidea." 

The Author likena the words of the vazir in their power to 
move to a crane fancied poetically by him to have aerved to 
raise and move tbe seven skies into their places. 

595i This and the preceding dietich occur only Ln I.Q. 513.1 !6S. 
The present distich reads in 115S as follows: 

3/aii-i kard-u dil 2i-khmd 5tii* Idfi 
ba^a hh^ i'dr-i 4'Arud dar guft. 

Dih, " village/’ would mean ** the spiritual world *’* but it La 
possible that the correct reading may ho cither raA, " path,*" 
i.e., here, “ the EpLritnnl path/" or eftf, " heart/* 

Adopting either of these words one would render, 

" He sought the path (or bis heart) aud tnrued bis ht^rt from 
self, (and) Understood his businesa in a trice/' 

Tbe heurtt in Sufi teachingt ia when purified the place of 
manifestation of the glory and beauty of the Deity. Ho who 
finds the heart finds God. Cf* tbe term a master of 

heart, a Sufi/" 

596. Lit,, ** be packed np his effects from that office of {King) 
Solomon.'* Solomon ie a type of very powerful kings, and woa 
said to have also control over the ^inn or genii^ inelnding the 
fairiea^ 

597+ Mnnzir, the son of Nu'man. 

598- “ amoke,'" meana also " ufiliction **n 
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699. lit, '* bfi brought the dominion to ita own proper 
arrangeiDCDt, settleiDent, or stability’^; i.e.j bo coiisolid&ted 
tbe govemiDeDt. 

600, “ Scattered pearls ” ■ i,e., spoke with eloquence. 

60L Lit., a scholastic Hagiati. 

602. I.O. MS. n68, onlyp reads, 

UEldd-i ^ mahdbat-u mihr, 

** A master be majestic and bemgn.'* 

603 . i^e^i Uy open before blm like caskets o£ jewels^ 

604. ** Lines geometrical "*; t.e., geqmetncal figqreap 

geometry.*^ 

“ The Mijasti **; i.e.* Ptolemy's work on astronotny ZtWfff-t 
from the adjective of which the Arabs by prefixing 
€tl have formed the term *' the Abnageat.'" 

605. dh-guUr " watcr^cobnred/* means "blue”, and also 
" liLatrona **, Cf. dhi, “ water}’, blue.” 

60G. he., he bad studied the sky in full detail. 

607, The ** store-honfles ” are the “ staia **—** far-seeing ** 
aa knowing future events, 

6G8. i.e.p by the guidance of the astrolabe and astronomical 
tables be wotdd obtain a clear view of the mysteries of the 
heavens. 

^600. Lit., ** the polo-stickxpkying sty.” The polo-Gtkk of 
the aky is its curve. 

* ■ To bear ofi the bafl ” means ” to excel ”, end the sense of the 
hemistich ia that he exceeded the aky in rapidity, 

610+ i.e., by skill in aims and hoFEemanship. 

61L “ Dawn’s sword ” ■ i.e.p the white streak of the dawn. 
" Despaired ** l lit., “ threw away (its) shieldp'* " its shield ” 
being presumabty the sun **. 

612. Ja*bt an Arabic verbal nouDt means ** throwing prostrate^ 

knocking down *\ would therefore signify ” one act of 

knocking down”* The ordinary meaning of ja'ta is quiver”, 
BO that the apparent sense is^ ” be planted a quiver upon the 
mark.” 

613, i.Ohi it turned into a siream of fiery sparks. 
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nii curls from the oiAn^. 

615h The " lock” la supposed to ta « padlock witk a nngj 
which ia cat thioiigh by lus sword. 

616* i.e., presiuoablj, would split a hair* 

617. “ From him " ; i.e., its ii he were the Koa^ and they 
boasted of being like him. 

618- “ Yaman^fi fitar ” ; i.o.j Canopus, (See Note 536.) 

619. AdJm„ " goats^ leather/’ for which Y^aman waa famoua^ 
meana also a tract, a aurfacep an expanse so that it may bet 
rendered tmeta, landp or regions ”. 

’* (flJi) rawness took away"'; Le., “brightened/' 

Id connexion with the other sensG of adim, namely, " leather/" 
it should bo explained that the mjs of Canopus were supp<Hted 
to have a brightening eSect upon raw leather. 

620. Nu'min, the ann of MniiKtr^ and the grandson of the 
Nn^mln to whom Bahiam was entrusted. 

.62L i.e,, to give ecioi to Bociety. 

622. Lit., “gave him the delight of riding.** This might 
mean " taught Mm riding if it had dot previmisly heed stated 
that be had acquired perfection in that art, {But see the next 
distich.) 

623. All the I.O, MSS. and printed copies I have consnlted 
read, 

JLfutda-yi ffur bud dat nnhhchlr murda-rd hii buvai zi-gur 

“ He was the dead one of the onager lo the chase—how can 
the dead avoid the tomb ? “ 

Seeing no sense in this, I have translated from the reading of 
the B* ed, of 1326^ except in substituting mard lor murda in 
the second hemistich : 

jliorJ-i dah ^UT bud dar nakhcMr jnard-Td kai bucad n~^ur 
ffUZif. 

The sense and rhetorical merit of the distich depend upon the 
two meanings of namely, “ onager and “ tomb \ 

024* i*e., the arrow was entombed id the eye of an onager, 
the first gur meaning “ onager *\ and the secondt tomb." (Se« 
the last Note.) 
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525, tbd {ftiiy was bopelesa ttl h^r beauty bebna itA 
Anperior bcAtitj atid Afmmuity, and the hurricane was pQwcrleaa 
to compete with it in awiftneas t Its occupation waa goner 

G25. i.c.j siupaa^d tbc sun and moon in rapidity^ 

627, i.e.j it was related to the sky in deetness, and could afford 
to give the wind a stagers start* lit-p precedence. 

623. Ut^ It's tail bad produced the writhiiags of a hundred 
anatea/^ 

In this beraistich the double tneaning is fairly well 
represented. The sense is that the twistings of its tail surpaaaed 
the writhiDgs of the snskOr and so produced writhings in the snake* 
namely^ these of envy. 

In the Second hemiatich abusion is made to the strenuous 
galtopiug and bard trampbng of the boree* which dug graves 
as it were, for the onagers {^r). 

Another sense may be that its hoofs were so superior to those 
of the onager tlmt they killed it w'ith envy, (Sec Note 623, J 

629. An expression of its swiftness, the onager being one of 
the fleetest of animals, 

630. lat.j “ from weariness of things.” 

631. i.e,, from its galloping all over the hunting-ground the 
Latter became filled with designs made by its sh^. 

632. The word ^rd has here apparently tbeaenses of 

'* revolving,^' of ravaj^ ” passing curreotT cuirencyp briskness 
of market/’ and of raunaq, glory, splendour," the last two 
senses deriving from the fLrat, It may also have^ foartbljp the 
sense of “ dust/* 

First, compared with the swiftness of the horse the aky did 
not (seem, even to) revolve. 

Secondly^ on account of that swiftness the sky had no market. 

Thirdly I compared with that swiftness it ^d no gloiy or 
splendour. 

Fourthly, it did not see the dust raised by it (in its swift 
gallopiug)^ much leas could the dust overtake it. 

For the firat three senses cf. dar ffard 5udan ; ftddn 

chiz ba^rd dtmdc^n i and ox gard uftadan. For the fourth^ 
ba-gard roiUan. 
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sar af^nd^n means "to thiont down fotciblj**. 
Az s<^r-u pu^hi afyandan Wduld be a etrongcr e£pi€^ioii af tbe 
same. 

C54. Lit.* the ofiScership o! tbe plain/' 

635. I.O, IMS. 403. and the B. ed, of 1323, have banda-hra 
zC'bajid bi-^thadij ho would loosea a captive Irocn (ita) bonds/' 

636. “King/' f/tiriAdn; a title aaaniHcd (though not in 
that form) by Yclui Tashi* the founder of the Qara-Kbitiiy 
dynasty in Chinese Turldatan. After the defeat oE King Sanjar, 
the Scljuqide, in 1141 by the then Qam^KJiitay mler. the latter 
took posaessjpn of TmnsosiaDa, which was held by the dynasty 
till their do^Tifall in 1210. The title Gurfehan, wMch is said oo 
Muslim authority to mean Khdn-i KMndfi^ King of Einga/* 
b applied here to the dedicatee aa a compliment. (See also 
supplementary Note at end of CommcEitarji', and Note 2,002.) 

637. “ A place of tombs," gur-Midna (lit., house of tombs 
means here “ the world ". 

Anta and snakes are supposed to abound in cemeteries. 

638. '^That Isud”; lit., “that country and the bonse- 
sufroundingSp" if rffydr-u diman be the correct reading. Or since 
digdr is a plural of cter* ** housep” and dinian means rubbiab or 
d^ris lying about houses one might say “ smronndinga — 
wo may render, “ the houses and their surroundings/* but the 
idea b ""the land or country'" generally. 

The B. cd* of 1328 has, however, an diydr-u zumun, " that 
country and time/' 

639. 1 , 0 .. who hiniBclfp Bahrutn^ surpassed the sky in swiftneK 
and exaltitudOp in eontradbtinction to Bahrim (Mars), who b 
not suppoaed ta do so. 

640. i.e., was enjoying the pleasure of the chase. 

641. Lit., ** the sky became completely one with the earth/' 

642. “Like flowing water”; i.e.. **swiftly/' 

643. Fanja is “ the open hand ; the hand of man, or the foot 
of beasts snd birds viewed as an instrument of piebensioii 
That it abo means ** claws ” is esndent from the terms panja 
rif Gordon and panja zadan. 
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644. From above ” ; from the onager's back. 

645p 1 take tbe reading of LO* MS. 1168, and point as follows * 
Sofia bar ^ufi-i gMr-u gur nishagi ; 
ttfioy az har du gufi blrua jmt, 

readiug gfia as safia in the hfat hcmiaticb, and as sufia m the 
eecondp and rendering »ufi in tie first liemiatieh shoulder ”, 
and in the second hole 

646. Lit.j tie atorj of tie lion and onager became long.” 

647- ** Tie picturei Ut+^ that embroidery.” 

645. I read, 

rau^-yl hihishli-yi 

Aard bar mai AorATi-yi kh^gh, 

Kaghtt meanfl ” a ship ” and also a wine-bowl of that ahape 

Raum mians a prdoa ” or a grove ”, bnt hare, as in a 
previoufl pasMgc, it apparently means “the palace”. 

The preposition az before rauM seems to point to the action^s 
beginning. 

646. i.e., prepared to kill them. 

650. i.e.j by her beauty. 

65L “ A muaky line ” ; Le., “ a black line>^^ *' Streak on 
streak lit, *’spot upon npotj* 

652. Lit.* “ from its fellow-runners.” 

653. The first bemistlch describes the maset verging upon 
yellow colonr of the onager. The second speaks of tbe white 
or eream-colonred parts of the body. The face k perhaps the 
ruddiest part. 

654. The Arabs made their arrows of reeds. The onager's 
leg is pMnlisrly strolgbt, witli joints like tboas of tto reed, 

655. “ A diamond dagger*’; i.e., “a bright dagger.” The 
onager's ears aro very white and bright* particdarly in aummee. 

656. The breast stands out free from the shoulder which 
is peculisrJy fiat. 

657. I read kamra, " dagger," with I.O. 4IS. TVT. 

The ear stands upright away from the neck. 
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658. I read for the second Iieioiftlcli with the B. ed. of 1623: 

manda zin-kuha-fd du fdh. 

Meet of tho l-O. MSS. and printed editions have^ 
mandd mi^na du rah. 

By ** the etrap ** ia meant the diLrk line along the hack. 

The saddle^pommel ii the ridge on the hack near the neck. 

The ‘^two roads*' are two white liiiee on cBoh aide of the 
central dark line. 

Kuhat “ pommel/* means also “ hill'% so thatp in a secondary 
senaOp it is as il a hill were standing between two roads. 

659. The Becondary meaning of the hist hemistiqh iSp 

** The deviation of ita empper (in colour) Irom the dark part 
of the skin/* 

The meaning is that it gained by the c-ontraat of eolonfp as 
the brightness of silver is enhanced when it ia aet against some¬ 
thing dark, /luflun ifft'izzu min diddi'-hi Everything is 
enhanced by its opposite.** 

660. There is a suggestion ol a secondary sense in £at/* 
and JtAwn, blood/* which both mean ** pride 

661- One species of mangel of Peru, the or wild **, 

is, VnUerSp aftici c£ 1 have omitted in translation 

the distich which follows the present one, as it seems to me to 
have no icnse. It does oot occur in LO. 1168. 

The least unintelligible reading is, I thinks that of LO. MS. 
1491 : 

itAtirt 6flr-u (iuodi-fladds rasi cAtirt Zan^-^l duvaktk- 

bdZr 

662. The tail is closely joined to the hind-quarters. 

By the M^ud hemistioh the Author means probably that it 
was proud and contumacious. The onager is certainly a deter¬ 
mined biter and kicker. 

663. “ The lion*' ■ i.c^ Bahrain. 

664. fj«r in the first hemistich means " onager '*t and in the 
second grave '*. 

665. CiirAAJii. (See Note 636.) 

Here, however, the term, which may bear tbe sense of wild* 
ass-King^ is applied to BahrilEU oa an ardent hunter of the 
onager- (See also Note 2^002.) 
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Some I.O, MSS, and tlie B. ed. of 1328 have kdi, "a 
persoTit^* ioBtead of fttWj but the latter word ^cms to have here 
iho aca^ of i.e.p " cut ofif.^ omit (the idea of}/" 

66T, By ** plain ** is meaut ptesiunably tho ordinary hunting- 
ground. 

66S. I read with I.O. MS. 402^ 

kuJt kuh-^m AieA 

Most 1,0. MSS. readp 

ba-fhikarafgam basich shuda, bnt I do not tbiat we ean 
have ba^ch shuda for ba^h kard^. It might possibly, however, 
be need in au jiuporsonal way, 

669. The “ firo is that which comes from the dragon's 
month- tho “amoke’' is its long blsch body, 

670. AzhdaM, *"a dragon/' means abo "'a brave man""* 

671. Lit., " I, and justice to the onager, and giving redmes/^ 

672. " Two-headed sJiafta'^' The word used ia mii^razOj 
which means an mstrument like a patr of scissors ”, and signiEofl 
here a donble'headcd arrow formed to cut as well as pierce. 
(See Note 1,S85,) Tho Persians made their ariowi of wood— 
fismmanly of the white poplar. The Arabs made theirs of 
reeds. (Cf. Note 654.) 

673. Tuz or tmh (archaic tdz or rdzA) is the bark of a tree 
used for covering saddles, bows, etc. 

674. Lit.^ ** when the plain became narrow to the dragon.” 

675. Nuchakh seems to be used by Nbsuml in tbe senso of 
” a short javelin The dictionaries give also the senses of 

battle-axe ", ” halbert”, and ** two-headed spear For the 
length of the ndchakht cf. the dietioh: 

C^ufidn zad bar-u nof^hakkl iiuJi ^iriA 
K ham kdlbud ttffia shud ham zirih: 

"'He gave him such a stroke of tho twenty-two inch javeUa 
that both (his) coat oi mail and also (his) body were pierced.’* 
The {fi'rih is ” three finger-breadths ”, so that nuh piHA, " niuo 
girih,” would be about twenty-two inches, 

676. AM the 1.0. MSS. and printed copies I have consulted, 

except 1168. read 116& has hwthl-piMkt. The 

B. ed. of 1320 bss hashi-bakh^h. The first means"" eight-fieted ” j 
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the ^oud “ eight-backed ” ; the third “ eight-giviig ", or " eight- 
portion^ Only the first two need, I think, be considered. 

The literal sense o( the first enn be only " ha^dng eight hamUes ”, 
or " having the length of dght fists **. " Having eight handlea,” 
token literally, would bo a perfectly nseless qua^geation, sbee a 
javelin coaid be brandished only by'holding it in a particnlar part, 
Having the length of eight fists ” is, however, quite probable, 
since fist ” ia used as a tneosare of length. 

The second epithet, shssh-jahlii, “ sii-sided,” is also, I think, 
to be taken Uterally, since it is not improbable that the javelin 
was sometimes made sexagonal. If pwA{ be the correct readbg, 
it cannot, I think, be taken literally, nnee the meaning, ” blade 
(of a sword)," the only one applicable, though given by VuUers, 
is undoubtedly a misinterpretation, the word pu^t in his 
illustrative quotation having the sense of " back (of a sword) 
Now a jayelin has no back, and therefore pmM must be taken 
mctophoiicoliy. Hasht-pushi would therefore presumably mean 
■*giving Btrenaous snppcqrt", one sense oijnis^ being " support". 

In this case the eecend epithet, shtuh-pahlu, would mean, 
I think, tfiaiii pahlv-dar, i.e., " most beneficial or helpful," one 
scuse of jwJWfi being “ benefit ”, or " utility ". 

677, All except I.O. IHS. 1491 have stoun-i dirathl, " the 
column of a tree," i.e., '* a columa-like tree." 

678, i.e., it can soar above it, 

679, Ahtijnan, the prbciplo of evil, opposed to Hunausd 
[Uormvid), the principle of good. 

It also means ** a fiend, a demon 

I am reading, with 1,0. ilS. 1168, na-ildqarSr, Some 
editions bav‘e, fii'did ^nir. If this be taken, the translation 
fihcnld be, " When the onager saw that the king was at rest ”; 
i.e., that he was at liberty from all he bad been doing- 

681, ffiiriMfl. (Sec Notes 636, 665, and 3,002.) 

lit., “ n tomb-house," wicflufl “ a grave-yard, a 
tomb ", and also " a cavern ", 

Dar Hum kantan,'* to put into a jar," has the appearance of 
an idiom, but the dictioDaries do not give it. 

Dbi- fuqS'i /cardan, “ to put into a beer-jar or jng," means “ to 
try to delude (See C, £, Wilson's Translation of Sumi's 
AfoMoot, Book II.) 
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682. Ravan, 'Mawful, licit/' meaus prioiarilj ** moviug ”, 
It might here be abo rendered “ immediately”* 

6S8. ^isa^' Ism M A'Aiad Jtardan lA not explamod in the 
dictionariest but the aenae is obvioos. 

684. The ant is a type of Icwline&s and weaknesa, so that the 
fiecond hemistich would express the Idng'a great power and 
courage, as the hist does bis cletnencj^ 

655. i.e.T to the king of Femia. 

656. Muthrift an officer in a treasury who authenticates 
accounts and writingSh 

687. I read with the B, e<L of 1328, F-ineAwniw ^anj-kkana-‘l 
ki gushad. 

The nearest to tMj are I.O* MSS- 403 and 1168 ■ 402 

JueAuiitn 

1168 baa, 

F-incAiiam ganj^ ganj-khaiui gu^hitd. 

688. «i^ad ba-itAi^ri dad. 

LO* MS. 402, only, has, ' 

Jumia bakhshU^ dado dad bi~ddi^ dada being of course & 
mistake for dnd-i. 

€39. Lit*, " the king ” ; Le., Bahrum. Bahrain has generally 
been called king ** in compliment, but 1 have rendered generally 

prince ” for the sake of clearness. 

Besides this, the title sMA is often applied bo a prince^ {Cf. 
especially the 

690. i.e.p the lodin was ao beautifully adorned with pointiEig? 
that it was tike a store^bouae of treasure. 

691. It is cTideut from this and a former passage (eee the 
distich before that to which Note 55^1 b appended) that kdr^A 
m used in the sense of a work of art, or a place oontaining works 
of artp as well as in that of a place where work ia dono, i.e,, a 
factory, office, or studio. 

692. It is clear from this and a fonner distich (see that to 

which Note 540 ia appendedj that the word an elephant- 

litter/' is used in the sense of room ”, or ** house ”, 
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693. Tndta'fi mja ; i.e., tbe rajn oF Qinn&tij. Albiriini 
gives rSa as the special title o( the Tajis of Qinnauji, which was, 
according to latakhri, the geographer (about a.d. 950), the capital 
of India. 

Albiruni (quoted by- R. C. »ytt) says that in the 11th centuiy 
* the whole of northern India was divided into ftmall Rajput 
kingdoim and principalitiw which formed a strong CDnloderatiou 
of Hindu nations. Rajyapala, king of Qinnauj, was the central 
ruler, and his vast dominioDs included Bengal in the cast 

As a matter of fact, howe^’cr, Qinnauj was not in the First 
Cume, as defined by Jurjaui. the geographer (about a.d. 1460), 
but lay considerably to the north of it. 

The Bwhafi-i assigns India to the First Clime, in depen¬ 
dence upon Satum, 

Taking JurjsnJ's definitions of the Climee, the greater part of 
India would be sittiated within the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth dimes, which extended from latitude 12^ 45' to 20* 30' N 
from 20* 30' to 27* 30' N., from 27* 30' to 33“ 40' N., and from 
S3 40' to 39* N. To the south of JuriaQi's First Clime it reuchee 
to latitude 6“ 6' N'. 

in the Persian poete, is always to be tmder- 
ato^ CAfn, which meana literally the emperor of China. 

The Ba7h5n-i Qati' says the title is that of any king of China, 
C&tnajj oi Turkistau j and the Futhung^i odds that bjr 

ireqnent^iiMge it ha^ beMine thfi; deaignation of any king. 

By kh^Un or OAfn, however^ the [^oets Eenernlly mean 

tn-e predominant luler of Tuifkistaii, whom* rightly or wronglyp 
l^ey apparently think to have had control also over Chinese 
Turkbtan^ from which, possibly^ arii^es the confuaion. The 
however, waa abo fiiscribed to the emperor of Mongolia. The 
ryter of China proper they generally designate ty bis distinctive 
title/a^fA/iSr. Here, however, khdqdn ia poMibly really meant 
the eni|)eror of Chiaa^ thoi^h in a later Section it means the 
roler of the Hayatik, a nation of Turkiah stock, who freqnontly 
made war against Persia, and at Beveral times brought it under 
subjection. (See Xotes m, &95. and 1,392.) 

At the aame time it ahonld be reioembered that however great 
Mie power of the predoininant ruler of Tnrkistaii might at any 
period have beenj the influence of the emperor oi China, owing 
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partly to a conmitiiiity of religion, was very conaidcrabb over 
that country. In fact, theotetically at leaat, he was supposed to 
be sovereign lord over all the Turkish peoples who inhabited the 
regions north of the Sea of Am] and the province Fatghatia. 
For thifl reason the predominant ruler of Tiukiatan might have 
been supposed to have been merdy a governor dq behalf of the 
emperor of China. How great the influence of China was is 
apparent from the fact that in later times the Hayatila, when 
threatened by the Muslima, requested that their territory should 
be brought directly under the control of China as Chinese 
provinces. 

China, including Mongolia, would come into all the Seven 
Climea as defined by JufjanJ, but the Burhan-i QafC assigns it 
together with Kha^ to the iSocond CEine^ in dependence upon 
Jupiter^ (See Koto 307^ 

Eha$-a (Cathay] sometimes means North Chinas, and sometimes 
Chinese Turkiston. It cannot therefore be properly aseigned 
to the Second Clime. 

It may be added in oonclnaion that when the fair ones of China 
are spoken of by tho Persian poets those of Chinese Turkiatan, 
or of Turkistan are nearly always meant, since most of the towna 
mentionetl in connexion with them arep or were^ in those countries^ 

695. China; i.e.^ most probably herOp either Chinese TurkistaDi 
or Ttirkiaton. 

TntiiS, an ancient town in Turkifitan famous for the beauty of 
its inhabitants. It was probably in about Latitude 42* 36" N.p 
and longitude 71* 15^ E. (See the Map to Yule^s CoJAoy, where 
it appears under the name TaLaa.) 

696. Klivarazm (Chornsmis}, the modem Khanate of Khiva. 
Khvaraztn would come iuto Jui]anrs Fifth Clime whichp according 
to him, extended from latitude 39^ to 43* 3(y N+ 

697. ^qlab, generally translated Slavonia, would come into 
Jurjini’s Sixth and Seventh or most northerly Climes, which, 
according to bimi extended from Latitude 43^ 30' to 47* 15" K., 
and from 47^^ 15" to 50* 30' N. 

Sadiq Infahaoi, the geographer (about 1635), in his 
Says of the Saqlib torritory: 

'■ After Snqiab (the son of Japliet] is named the most northern 
region of the Seven Clim^ ^ and lu that region such is the coldness 
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oi the air,, that the pedpie cQnetanct their dwelling-places under-^ 
ground/* 

In this account the geog^pher ia evidently includiDg tcmtory 
in European Bnasia considerably north of Jurjanl's Seventh 
Clime. 

By are generally designated the regioiis of modern 

Rnaaifl in Europe inhabited bj Slavonio nations, eiolnsivdy 
of the Rus^ianSp who in Nimnif'B time inhBbjted only the western 
parts of Bussia, and were considered Tqraikianj by the Oriental 
writers. 

Niifiinl, however, uses tbe term ROs as no alternative of 
Saqlab, from which it mufit. 1 thinks be inferred that his knowledge 
of geography was mther imperfect. 

The word Jurl: used in the second hemistich meana simply 
" a beauty ”, and might be used of a person of any nation^ 

898. Lit., “ a Turk of Greek dress with Chinese adornment ” ; 

Tari-i KtifTii-piisA, however;, naeaiis not 

only " adornment ” but also ** the boHcr of a dress ”, and 
this* I think, is its primary sense here. i?u»iip also, brides 

Greek ”, m^ns " red ", so that we may have as a secondary 
seiiEe that eho had rosy cheeks bordered, as it were, with white— 
a red and white complexion. 

In (^rdt too there may be an allusion to Taruz. the town In 
Turkistao famous for the beauty of its inhabitants. 

J?TimT abo means a particular kind of dress so that 
may mean simply " dnesised in a 

899. Maghrib. Mauritania, designates generally north-western 
Africa from Tripoli to Morocco, and more particularly Morocco. 
It would come Into Jnrjanfs Third Chmc which," according 
to him. extended from latitude 27"* 30' to 33* 40' If. That it 
extended farther north than 33° 40' la evident from the latitudes 
of some of the towns he himself indudea in it» one of which, 
Eairwsn, in Timia. is ip latitude 33° N. 

The BurHu-ft Qdti^ does not locludc Maghrib among the Climes^ 

TOO. The Qai^r or Caesar (of Rum) is the ruler t>l the Eastern 
Empire. {Sea Note 546.) 

Rum. with Asia hlinor. would be indtided in Jurjanlb Fourth 
and Filth Climes, whieh. according to him, extended from lutitnde 
33° 40' to 39° N.. and from 39^ to 43* 30' K. 
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Although CciiAtaTitinop1« cotaes witMd th^ lunits, iU latitude 
being 41° 1' K.p included it in the Sijctb Clime. 

The tenn Rum has been eJBo applied bj Oriental geograpbefd 
to EtUfOpc generally, 

latakhri (nboot A.t}, 950 ) 

The Fmukap in general^ we speak of as bclongiTig to Ktitni 
because thcf have the same religion and king, though speaking 
various dialects.'" 

The king of whom rstakhif npeaka was the mler of the Eastern 
Empire^ whose capitab Constantinople, he took to be the chief 
place of Europe. 

The iBarMft-t Qat^ Bum to the Sixth CliDie, in depen.-^ 

denoe upon Mercmy^ 

70L Ekrd was the generic name of the Perian kings of the 
SSd^nian dynasty* It ie said to be the Arabic form of the 
Permian Khusrau (Chosro^). The princess in qnestion was 
of conise not the daughter of the king then liv'ing, but was of the 
royal House. 

Kai-Ka'us was tbo second king of the second djimasty, the 
Eayanian. 

Persia would come within Jurjanl's Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Climes, for the definitions of which see Note 
207. 

The BurMn-i Qat^ in its enmneration of the Seven Climes 
does not mention Persia generally^ bnt only ^Jmq and Khurasan, 
which it assigns to the Fourth Clbiie, in dependence upon the sun+ 

702. Bast in the first bemifitich is used apparently in the 
sense of basia^ At yak ” all together , hut the eipreasion 
means ptissihlj by one hand 

703, The eyes were sapposed to sec by a light of their own^ 

^704, A young^ man with an indpient moDStache Is called 
iuil-khat, i.e.j " with a luoustaohe like a parrot's feathers." The 
wmpazison has possibly reference to the colour, since dark green 
is apparcriitly confused with black, the word meaning both. 
"Sugar" means the "lips**. 

Hence the meaning is simply " He had an incipient moustache 

705. ^aiia fHOschaia {see Note 146), being of dark 

Colour is compared here with incipient whiskers and beardj 
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His moon ” means '* his face The sense U that he had 
Uicipj^Dt whiekerfl and beard, 

7m. ZMir means “ a writer ”, but the same word is sometimes 
used to descnbe either writing or painting. CL, e.g., nigashUm. 

TOT. Lit., hair by hair,” uiuy fio-mify, 

708, i.e., he is both brave and strong, and also oiuming. 

709, " Diamond " in the first hemistich and “ iron " in the 

aci^ood mean " sword 

710, “His flight”; lit., “hifl place of sight” nasar-gSh. 
The word means alw “ a hall of public audience ", The light ” 
means here also Bahrim; but see Note 703. 

71L Sec I^ote 536. 

712. Az scr-t ddnish-^ kifdy^^ kh^h. The trassUtion 
a Utne straiaed^ but it In rather imsatiHlactoiy to refer 

the knowledge and competence ” to Miinzir when the object 
seejna to be to compUmoEit BaJiritd. Beddes this, kifduat, in 
addition to its other ecnees, ha« that of ** being ona*i equal ia 
|3oaition", ^ 

713. i.e,, he grew weary ol it pcrforcOj having reacbod his 
appointed time. 

city BS Opposed to the troopa m-eana the civilians. 

715. TaJour ; lit.^ ** swdrcL"^ 

716. i,e,, he bad no claim to being near the direct line of 
d^ent, and was only a distant rektive. This, of coniae, b a 
hietencal factn See Canon Rawlinson's Stixnih OfienJof J/otuircAi(. 

711^ A belt, saya the Bahur-^i 'Ajaft%j set with seven jewels 
m eoaneiion with the seven pknets, and peculiar to the Kayauiaii 
djTiaaty, The jewels, presumably, would be each one of the 
colour attributed to the sphere of the corrcepondiEig planet. 

fltibstituted mourning for festive garments^ 

iVil, indigo, ^rk blue, black.and sabz, ** grecn^ blue, black/' 
are both naouming ooloiira. 

Firuza, turquoise," the word used here, means light blue, 
but that colour was also used as mourning as is evident from this 
distich and from the termination of the atory told in the Blua 
Dome* Red is a festive colour. CL jirm-m ‘td, “ a red dress,** 
bt., a festive garment." 
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710. The iword is liken^ to a lion's claws. 

720. i,e., whatever nfitural advantages they havCp they are 
all dependent upon, and look for my boiinty. 

721. Le., Lf I do anyiliing but tty gently to convince them of 
their ill-conduct, leaving them then to their conscience, it will 
be a Bpecics of oppression. 

722* An aUusion to the poetry of Firdausi. 

723. The " other bard ” is FirdaiiaL 

724. i.e,, I nm still inspired by the poetic spiritj but be has 
been withdrawn from it by death. 

72^. i.e.p by appropriating his thought. 

726. Lit., ^*the New Year's breeze”; but tho New Year 
in Persia beglna on Mnrcb tbe 21 at, when the vernal breezes and 
ahowera bring out the hbaBoms and verdure which are ail fresh 
and new, not old things patched up. 

727. The Author is alluding hero to the mode of treating a 
Bubjeet. 

The lir&t bemistich should refer more to the unity of the 
treaEuio than to that of the road, hecause the number of roads 
would not affect tbe position, which is the possession of the 
treaeure, however readied, 

723* i.o., of cumpDfiing eloquent poetry. 

7291 Lit,, " it is not my stipulation to repeat.” 

730. i.o., I know how to treat the subject in a superior maimer. 

731. "Two workefa"; lit., "two embroiderers, lace-or 

fringc-workors^ omstnentists, or painters,*^ du But 

the sense here is practically " two workers in fine diction or 
more particularlyp "two histonanii,” i.o., hkconaiiJ of the 
achle%^ements of kinp^ the earlier being Flrdau&I, and the later, 
Ni^mi* 

732k liitnp ** have mado old coina new." 

733- i.e.p Firdauai improved upon his predecessors, und 
Nij^ml Improved upon Findansl* 

734. Lit.^ “silver in tho assaying, or according to the 
standard/’ * 
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735* Lit,^ ** The joinf^T of the set (of parts) of this high throne 
thqa |flVM a part to the set*" 

** Tlie set." The word is which meecu in Persian " a 
cluster, aericfl, row, or set (of thioga) ” which go to fgim a whole, 
Cf, the line of Hah£: 

Xt bar fu afshan^d falak ^aqd-t : 

“ that on thj verse the may pour the cltieter q£ the 
plemdes.” 

735. He actively prcpaied ”; lit*p *' he opened his wings, 
and bound hia waist." 

AU the editions T have consulted! except T.O, HS. 11S8 Tead» 
darffmbdd^ " opened the door (to hospitality)*" but this does not 
contrast so weD with bast rntydn^ *' bound up (his) waist/' 

1168 baa 6ar gushdd^ which I have interpret^ as par 
Bar ffmh/ld, with the sense o!" opened his breast "* may, however* 
very probably be correctp and employed in the sense of hazw 
" open^ hia arms/‘ which, pace the dictionarieSp sometimes 
meanB ^'prepared for action”. (Cf, the Shdh-Tianta,) 

The Kayinian kings were those of the second Persian dynasty. 

737. “Down to Aden in Yaman ” : Az Yaman lu iAdan. 

“ In " is probably the sense here of aZj whiehp as a propositioiip 
generaliy means "from'' or "of"* and oerMisioimllj "for'S 
or " in the way of ”. (See also Hole 1068.) UjJoas the Author 
by Yaman means its capital Ban^Sp which is scarcely probable. 

In miy case the Author is mistaken p ainco the Muniir^Nn^min 
dynasty p as before mentiDned^ did not rule over Yaman, (See 
Kote 537*) 

738. " Iron^troQg ” ^ ljth+ " iron^hewing,” an epithet usually 
applied to a spirited* powerful horse* 

739. i.e.* the perapiration of the troops from their exertions 
and rapid course was so copious that it reached the legendary 
Fish which was supposed to support the Ox on which the earth was 
imagined to rest; whilst the dust raised by them reached the 
moon. 

Gard, " dnstp" as applied to the moon* has also the sense 
of " beams (For the " Fish ”, see also Notes 1*060 and 3*416*) 

740. Lit*, " the diummet had a plectrum (applied) to (hia 
ears,” 
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741p The plaio and moiiDtaiii an; likened to pots boillDg up 
ogajcist the ieven &ldes, which are likened bj the Author to 
their covem or lida. 

742. The monarch of tho world ” * i,e.^ the usnrper. 

“ A young dragon " ; i,#., Bahram, 

743. “The heavens,” and “CanopuB” mean BahraiD. 

744. i.e., as an onagei into tho grave, 

745. " Lay the dnat ” ; i.e,, calm diatuihancea, 

745. i.a., to the court of the tting whom they bad elected, 

747. ''Expressed thar views”; lit., “oSeted opiniona.” 

748. “They spumed (allj arrogance away"; i,o., they were 
inhueoced only by motives of pradence and ezpe^eacy. 

748, Lit., “ Their delibeiatioitia ended in this (resolution) " 
750, LO. JE3. 1491, 

jntsl va hard dana-ri kithtaad, 
i» hird probably a mistahe for va-iarda 
The £. ed. of 1328 has, 

jmtt bar ianda daiui rS kahtand. 

If these bo correct, the sense would presumably be, " they 
wrote in a way calculated to produce a quick and satisfactory 
result ”; or posaibly, “ they wrote with cztteme foresight and 
care. 

But 1.0. m 1163 reads, 

puti na-kanda ddm-rS kiahtand, 

which might give the sense, “ they wrote in a natural, plain, 
and straightforward manner.” But the firet might possibly 
aigmfy, " they wrote without disguise," (cf. past baz kardan), 
and the second the opposite of this. 

751. " The rightful ting ”; ht., " the new Idng,” 

753. “The BupcrscriptiDa.” Sar-i mma means literally 
the outside of the letter" where tho superacriptioa would be. 
ScT-nSma is “ the superscription ", 

Or possibly, lor-i natw meana here simply "the superscription ” 
the im/of bciog lestorod met. cous. 

753. t.e., it had a cover of hrocade-worh, and was bright 
inside with words of wisdom. 
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754, pkture-^cn of {Hii} good ie.| th& 

universe^ t£io occne of His gf^Qoroeitj. 

755^ i.e.* the creating of the uaivefae wa^ a dllaqulty wbtch 
He alone had power to overcome. 

756. i.e.. He has sealed the universe by the daty of the praise 
of Him- 

757. Zamfa-it jsowwn, “ the earth and time/* acoordlng 

to Meninsky;^ " the universe/* but the separation of the two 
in the second hemistich prevents such a rendering. One might 
translatej apace and time/" 

755. i.e.p Bahrim. 

759. ** lU^adviaed contention ” ; lit,p raw contention/^ 

The usurper means that be fa not likely to sniler W or damage 
from what he calls the raw or crude contention of an mexperieDced 
person like Bahram. (For KJsrA, see Koto 701.) 

760. i.e., 1 was always to be oonaidered fortunate. 

761. Lit.p '* But the Persians by force and ahame aroiised mj 
zeal by their zealous kindness/' 

762. i,e+p only the person who is a foe to selfish desires can be 
a friend to the people of the world, 

763. i.e.j a world to be governed by unselEsh care is not your 
world. 

76i. Lit., "with the headache of tbe world.” 

766. Litp, "that the bueiiiesap perchance, might have been 
my btiaincsa ” * i.c.* that my bufli&eaa might have been aimply 
attending to my own business, and not to that of otbeia. 

LO, ^iS. 116Bp and the B. of 1323 readj without rbyniCj 
LD both honiisticbs^ kar, “ occapatioHj business.” 

Most of the LO. editions bavcp in the first hetnistichp mr^ 
” friend.” 

One might suggest Mt in the first hemistich, and ifdf in the 
second» but this ia not really necessary, 

766. See Kote 526« 

767. i.e., it would be useless to seek to cultivate ground so 
barren and worthless. 

76B, “ To strike cold iron ” nieana to do something useless^ 
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T6Dv He DieDiiB probably that ho doos not approve of the 
tone of the letter, but appreciates the good advioo in it. 

Or the aense may be that whilst ho approves the good advice 
generalJy there are reasons why it docs not fit hia pariictilar eaBe+ 

Instead of pand^gu^Qiid^-fd, “ the speaker of adviDe^*^ wa 
might rcadj pand-t the advice of the speaker." 

770. i.e.j I would cot eondesceud to seek possession even of 
the whole worldn 

7TL “ Throoghout ”; lit., " in vein and skin,” 

772. Lit,* I am excusable for sin not cominittedi," 

773. Lit,* ** after the dead” ; Le., after a person is dead. A 
well-known proverb* 

774. 'Hie argument in thia and the preeedmg distich seems to 
be that ictelhgence shows that the mischief of calumnY arises 
from the readiness with which it La heard, and that when the 
bearer is essentially bad he exaggerates tlie calumny when 
reporting it. The moral is apparontlj that it is an evil thing 
to listen at all to calumny. I am taking the TeadLng of 1,0. 
MS. 402 and the 1.0. B. ed. The B. ed. of 1328 varies a little 
from these* but has the same sense. 

The other 1,0. -editions read* 

had^ imfN&r asti 

" speaking is evil, hia hearing is worse/* hut the sense, 
I thinks is not so good. 

775. Lit.j “ is up to the time of action 

7T6. This I take to bo the most probable meaning of the 
T&thcr enigmatical hemistich, 

"*03 nomtidur-i bd&ham shud*^ 

The only other sense I can see is, 

I will rejoice m what the {present} time may (now) offer,” 
but this, I tbink^ is less satisfactary* 

777, An kunam ikudd^ ddmm ^Aurin. 

offence, sin," is used here in the sense of 
qiab, ‘aoja desemng punishment," the oppodte of 

acta worthy of reward/" 

779. Lit.* "opinions were taken^ given, or eompared”: 
r5y-Ad shiid 
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780. The Zoroaatrian mUbidit or priests Ld earlier time^ 

formed an ecolesiaistical council coiL^tilted by the king in rEhligiouj 
queationd. In later times they were also or miniaters^ 

aa wc gather generally from Persian writers and abg Irom the 
dictionaries, tSce also Note 1*950^) 

781. 1-0 p " you flTO really king.” 

782. The name of Gusht^p (Fistaspa, HpteapeB) la 
associated with Zoroaster in the Zend AvesUp and Western 
antiiorities gcnemlly make them contempomDeoiLS. Tha 
didiciilty ia to find oven approximately the date of Giisht^p. 
According to Oriental secoimts thia king was the fifth of the 
second or Kayanian dynasty of Persia* but it is itselcaa to seek 
his date from Oriental sonrees of [nfoiinatioii. 

Professor Duncker coneludea that Vistaspa and Zoroaster 
lived in about 1000 but from the evidence he puts forward 
one might be induced to agree with those anthorifcies who make 
the date some hundreds of year^ earlier^ Professor Jackson^ 
of Columbia Univorsity, an eminent authority* thiiULfl Zoroaster 
Nourished during the Median supzemscy and died about n.C. 

733^ The Kais : i.e.* the kings of the Kayunian dynasty^ 

7S4. Babman* the grandson and successor of Oushtasp^ 
He is supposed to have been Artsxeries Longimaiius, Aidashir-i 
Daraz-dast, 

785* I.e., Darius ; prtsunmbly the opponent of 

Alexander. 

788. Siyamak was the son of Kayilmara the first king of the 
first or Ptsbdadian dynasty of Persia. 

787. Ardoahlri the grandson of Eabak, generally called 
Ardasbir-i Biibakin^ was the first king of the Susanian dynasty 
of Persia. 

788. Eayumara, the first king of the first or Plshdadian 
dynasty of Peraift. 

789. lit.* “ which may suffer that covenant to be dbeharged.” 

790. He tnaans that they owed allegiance to him, and not 
to the usurper, and should therefore not have pledged them-" 
selves to the latter. 
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791, Jainshrd dr Jam, tbc Idiifth king of the fiist or Fl^dian 
dyoasty of Pciaia, (See Note 1,377.) 

792. Lit., " my domimon of inlijQnfBiite is (both) the black 
and the whjte ; i.e., njy inherited dominion is alJ thinjia and 
aU people ’ or, more particularly, Arabs and Peisians. 

7&3. i*e,, he haa given np his crown and throne: his spirit 
M in heaven, and his body is in the earth. ^ 

11 . assertion in the preceding distich— 

I throne arc merely sym hots—the oasertion 

^stich ) transitoiy posacaaions. (Cf. the neit 

It la PfMibje, hwever, to explain the second heraieticb as 
uieaniDg that he who ra esBentially a king is exalted to the sky 
and govern the whole earth ; he has no need of the ordinaiy; 
^ble insigma, the crown and throne. This, however, does not 
harm™ so well with the next distich, though it may do so 
wito the sDccC'eaiiig one. ^ 

79* the sixth king of the first or Bshdndian 

dynasty of Persia. 

796. i.e., the mere symbols have not remoined. 

i.«., an insidious usurper has made puny efiorta to hold 


796. 
me of. 

797. 

798. 


i.e., Bahrain, a fomiidable opponent. 

of th. “ “* “ 

799, 1 e., the corapaiatively weak usurper can make himscll 
? a formidaUe opponent like BahrSm appesja. 
Trmnpet , lit., white shell, ’ tapU-muhra, a shell which 
was ^nuded na a trumpet. 

usurper has only puny opponents 
powerful himacU, may think he « achieviag 

601. This diatieh has practically the same sense as the 

precedJDg. 

<!i*V **1 ofwning of Spring, which in Persia commences 
on the 21st of March. Bahtam likens hiiujsclf to the light of 
the aun, and the usurper to a mere lamp. ^ 
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803, " To eat one** heart or liver ia " to safer affliction 

S04, irS.p it is better to combat my enemies than to safer 
such affliction. 

805. lit.p " sacriSces a life,” jidM kunai junl ; bnt cf, the 
Ofle o£ and jan-nimtl^ which fligmify rather making 

great sacfihces or endcavouTS m behalf of a person than really 
sacrificiDg one's life for Idni. 

806* i.e., although I am really the king of Persia, the Arabs 
support me. 

807. Le., the PerBians grasp and are soppcrted by what 
belongs to me* 

fi06. ^ “ The Kai ”; i.e,, the King descended from the 
Eaydnian or aecond dynasty of Persia. 

i.n.* I have substantial valoei whilst those others are 
ynin and empty- By others he moans pretenders and usurpefa^ 
including especially the then occupant of the throne. 

810* The Author possibly means that a ting abonld have 
euffieient authority in himself and in his descent to be able 
to raise an army. A mere retinue anyono might have; it is 
only a symbol of greatness like the throne and crown before 
mentioned. 

“ WTiat dust ** has also the sonse^ ** what advantage*** 

811. i.e., the legitimate chief alone should sncoeed. 

812. 1 * 0 ,^ 1 seek to do only what I have n right to do* 

815- without infringing covenants. 

8l4. Lit.^ ** by which the compact that has been tied may 
be loosened.” 

815* i.e., the envoys from the osnrper, 

816. "By race'*; ^tiAur, "race," or " originmeans 
also ** essence^ nattirOp Intellect", 

By name." His name was Bahiam i he would be as king 
Bahram V. 

817* " To smear a sun or the sun with clay " means to try 
to bide virtues which are manifeat. 

818- "The lion"; i.e., Bahrain. The wolf"; Le,, tho 
usurper. 
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819. Tlgh-ujam^ “ sword and cup,” are, ao doubt^ equivdeat 
to boim-u fozm^ feast aad fight,” court and camp.” 

820. In contradiatinctioD to Babmm'a atipnlatiou or oonditioa 
m to the two lions. 

S2l» i+c.j it may turn out that Bahram will not succocd, 
or that ha will be killed. 

822, Lit., ** abonld not pass from a state of rcpoae or 
settlement.” 

823. i.e., should cagago with the two Iiona m qtteation. 


824. The “cbair of goldb the ''ann” The “ivory 
thioae ” b " the white streak of the dawn ”, 


825, i.e., let them engage in the busing in hand. One might 
translate, “ fly at the target of battle ”, aince Hr, busmeaa," 
means aUo ^ battle ”, but thb ii not neceasary, aa buameas 
the moro ordinary equivalent of Hr, gives good sense. 

828, i.e.j^ the grave of Bafarim Gur. 

82T. The_ lading of I.O. MS. IMl, (with the nibstitutioQ 
of from the cloud,” for tJa-myA, "and the cloud,” 

which I bhouid euggeat), is as follows; 

An ba-avSz-i taaht /afte ; fn ba^taaht-i fait na^ntd, Jti 

I thi^, that (Buhstitiititig tasH for foitJi/), 

the reading of the 1,0. B. ed., from which I traoelate, id preferable: 

JWbA ios^ Toat az migh; nti{A) ba (aki, ba- 

tiuht-uba-tigh: 


The moon escaped from the cloud with the noise of a baaiii i 
pt^n^ng not a s^pfe bsam (only), hut a bwin and a ewctd.” 

The moon relen to the "crown”; the " badin ”, as rcBaidd 
the moon , to its disk ”, and ss regards the *' crown " to 
the Circular mam part of it ”; the " sword ”, as regards tha 
moon , meaiu the " rays ", and as regards the “ crown " 
may p^ibly refer to the crescent within the mural crown worn 
by Bahram, if we might suppose that tie Author knew of its 
fonn. Otherwise we must conjecture that aome conical or 
other nse in the centre is meant. Cl. the term, iSj, a poioted 
ernament appbed to a repl crown 

In the resdiag of 10. MS 1491 Sn, " the latter.” refers to 
the crown as bteened to a moon ” j in the second hemistich 
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the former,” relota to the “crowoV" ae mentioned in the 
first hemistich. Tha “ bssin ” of the crown is the erown 
without its crescent^ or central conical nae the latter 
re{»resenting the “ a word which, as regards the “ moon 

meana the “ rays 

The “ basin and sword ” are the common cmblemfl of executiDn, 
and the words arc introduced here in alltisicn to the danger of 
the enterptise. 

828, Lit., " Through terror no one went round thoafl two 
great lions within the range,” 

829- “ First " ; i.e*;, before bis rival. 

830. The gold crap ** is a symbol of the royal caronsing. 

631. Le,, the gronnd where he would lie dead would be his 
place, not the throne, of which he would have no need* 

632. I.O, MSS. 777 and 1491* the !.0. B. ed-p and the E. 

of 1326 for band-i qabd have qctbaf the end of the skirt 
of (hie) tunic." 

633. " The " j i.e** his rival. 

634. In this and the following four distichs the horoscope 
of the king’s throne or sovereignty is described. 

It should perhaps rather be taken as the horoscope of the 
nature of hifl rule. 

Per the same reason as that given in Note 533 it is impossible 
to calculate the aspects^ 

With regard to the ascendant and the positionfl of the ptanets 
in the signs we may^ 1 thinks gather the following: 

The a^eudant is Leo; hence the ting's mle would be attended 
by 6rmnea3 and self-controh perseverance and ambition, faith- 
fuLneas, nobility and generosity, and intuition in regard to 
spiritual matters. The sun in conjunction with Mercurj' would 
imply that in his rule be w'ould display nobility, generosity, 
faithfuincss, sinceritj, ambition, pride, and will and ability 
to govern, combined with imagioation, reason, shsrpncsa, wit, 
and persuasive power- These two planets being in Cofifcf would 
be modihed by reserve, fleneitiveneas, impressionableness, 
refiectiveness, sympathy^ and kindness. 

The moon being in '* exaltation " in Taurtat wUl give full effect 
to the influences of that sign^ which are fearlesaneas, strengtb of 
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■will, c^oostancT, and detennination. The moDii^a beiBg in 
conjunction nrith Venna would imply‘that mucli of this eneigy 
would be directed towards love, the pursuit of plcaauie, art, and 
all that refines. Venus being in her own house in Taurus will 
have considcrfiblc power to effect this. 

Mara being in “ cialtotion " in Capricorn the natural tendency 
would be to boldness, imptdsivciicas, aggression, contention, 
^nsuality, and taviBhucss; but Saturn being also in “ exaltation ” 
in Libra might be supposed to modify this, those subject to 
Saturn being cautious, reflective, conatant, patient, chaste, and 
economical. The si^ Capricorn gives ambition, persistoiicy, 
steadiness, and political inclination, 

Ltbru gives EeuEitivenesa, compassion, yieldingness, prudence, 
thoughtfulness, justice, and generoeitr. 

Jupiter is in his own “ house ” in Sagittarios, Those subject 
to his inflncnM are noble and sincere, just and generous, courteous 
and compassionate, faithful find honourable. SoffittartHS would 
conflitu all thifl, and add activity, enterprise, and demonstra¬ 
tiveness. (See also Note 633.) 

835. Ad aUusioD to the offerings of the rich. 

830. " Pearls ” ; i,e., “ eloquent words.” '* Balaa rubies ’’ i 
i,e., " (his) lips,” 

837. i.e., fay imitation, or in retaliation. 

838. i.e., I can only bless the dead, but 1 can give secuii^ 
and happiness to the living. See the next diatieh. 

839. *■ Blflct and white," i.e., ’* all thinp ” ; or " night and 
day ”, i.e., time.” 

MO. I have taken this heading from I.O. JIS. 1491. Other 
editions differ. 

841. A belt worn by the Kay^nian kings pet with ficven jewels 
hAviDg reference t* the Bevea pbneta. {See Note 717.) 

842. The CAim would thuA he white, and poasibly of aLUl 

A (from Bunip the Eastern Empire) waa a species of 

drcM, but not a head-dre^a, and I have therefore rendered bar 
sar-^h by over it and not " upon his head ”, though one 
might suspect an aot^theflis in the use of the words ton, " hodv.” 
and " head.” ^ 
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Sinc« I ai'eaiis abo *’ r*d this may have been the ccLoiir 
of the upper gaxmentr 

however, may mean nnythmg connected with iLum, 
and therefore not impoa^ibly a BumJati or Byzantine crown. 

Tara? too, betng the name of a town. Is intn^nced rhetorically 
with Ruml and the preceding CAinL 

843. i.e., he excelled in beauty the hnndaome people of Hum 
and Chinese Turki^tau. 

844. Lit., ** he had conveyed the five tuma (of mualc) above 
the sun** An aUmdon to the old practice of playing musics 
five timea a day before the palace of a king, prince, or governor* 

i.o.;p the justico distribiutod at hie court or gate dissolved 
grief and trouble^ 

S46» lit., "to hTeaths.” 

&4L ** The coining-dies took rest upon the coins ” j 
presumably, mneh money was coined,^" an evidence of prosperity* 

848. L.e., the people were undivided in their afiection for the 
king; or, they had no deairo difierent from the kLag> dc'sre. 

849. i.e., entered upon a prosperous life and the obaervance 
of perfect integrity, 

850* i.e., yielded implicit obedience to the Idng^ whose 
rescripts were all in favour of justice and integrity, 

851. " Correction/^ Pari'crdan seems used here m the sense 
of iarbiyat. 

853* " Earthy camp " ; L.e., " the world." 

853, i.e., *^the world.” 

8^* Louf ho was raised above the sky by the loftiness of his 
deigns. 

855, See the Note on the next distich. 

i*e*j he would give them lightly away. Cf. ba-sar-i 
Idxiydna ffirifiati. ** to conquer or take at once by striking with 
the whip without using the sword," 

857, Lo,, he was generous and prodigal. 

8^. i.e.j they became sell-indulgent and withont any Mad 
feeling for the needy. 
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859. " From atODO and iicn *' j. i.e., of a very mi^agra desarip- 
tioiip or with great dtiEculty. 

860. " So fierce an onfilanght made on food ; i,*.. made the 
food-snpply so short. 

861. “ Wdght ; i.e., eet«m.*^ 

From ite ligbtiiBSS " ; i.e.p from there being so light a weight 
of it. 

I have slightly atraiiied the meaning of *i 2 ial by translating 
it “weight”, in order to retain Bomething ol the antithesis in 
the original. 

Of course, “lightness" may have the ordinary 

sense of the qnality for wLicb bread h esteemed. 

*Izziii means also " rarenGsa so that another Berne is, bread 
gained rareness from there being so light a weight of it.” 

862. " The comptrollers of the town/' &mlnun-t shahr. An 
amin ia the chief o^ any apectal departiiient. 

S65. Bamt amongst its different iiieanings has that of “ an 
order on the treasury ”, 

864. EhaTUi, " bouse, room/' means also “ a division between 
two jointfl of a reed ”, bo that the sense is that the houBca from 
Isfahan to Eai were nearly contiguous as are the divUiona in 
the reed. 

865. Lit., if this statenumt is not clear to you.'^ 

866. ] .e.j the original authority for the statement is responsible. 

86T. 1.^4 1 the more populoiifl the country the greater its 
prosperity and riches. Quite a socialistic doctrine. 

8^. i.c., through his sharing the king's bounty with ptbere, 
or through his not coveting others* wealth, 

869. " The distress of seventy years/’ the cause of which tad 
been the misrule of his predecessors. 

STO* Boforc eve^ town there is tho word saudd, whicli 
meaiiB the precincta or oqtakirt* of a city, town, or village and 
also the place itwlf; but it seetna to be almost tTpletive here, 
or to mean aimply the eitcnt or ezpaoao ” {of the town). 

871. Each planet k eupjwed to mle alone for one thouBand 
years, and then for a period of a thousand years with each one 
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of the other six pl&neta ih turn, nmkmg a tatnl of seTen thou^nd 
yeacB for the ** cycle ”, dauT. 

It is generally bdieved th&t the cycle froKi the time of Adam 
till the present timo bej been that of the moon. The Authar 
probably means therefoTC by the cycle of Venus that of the 
cycle in which Venus is associated in rule with the moon. 

The fact that Venus^ one of the two most autpicions planets^ 
is the spiritual principle (sea the next distich) of this newly 
commencing (ijart of the) cycle Is apparently made to account 
for the opening of a new era of prosperity and happinesa on the 
conclusion of the famine, 

A “ cycle daut^ is said aleo to be a period of 360 solar years^ 
but I think thia does not concera the present inquiry. 

Under the heading “The death of Yasdijard ” the Author 
speaks of a “ cycle ” as of some indehnitc period of time which 
may be signalized by certain occurrences. (Sec also Note 319.) 

ST2. AmOb^t astrologers kadkhiidd is the vital and spiritnal 
principle^ as ihidbonu is the bodily or material principle. 

873. " ^r-hoofed ” {onager-hoofed ]; sirift. 

” He dug up ^ur# ” { t.e.^ by hia horse's hard trampling he 
dug up graves ” ffor the onagers). “ Threw jura to the ground " ; 
ie.* overthrew " onagers 

874. “ The Bow ; i.e.^ Jupitei is the ruler of 

jSajifranua, that sign being his own ” honse ”. It gives him 

activity and enterprise. Sa^itiarim being a "fiery” 
sign, its nature ia in harmony with that of Jupiter* who is electric^ 
hot, and ssnguine. 

875. i.e., the Iriog shot above and beyond Jppitcr. 

876. Spot.” Matrah is “ a place of throwing or shootingi 
a hunting-ground end alf^ simply " a place, a spot *\ 

877. Tir, here ” the plain ”, means commonly ” an arrow 

hence a species of rhetorical hiccough is produced by the con¬ 
junction of the word with " a thbmbfltall.” 

1.0. MSS. 402 and 1491 readj dojAt puf mi-lord, 

” ho emptied the sea and filled the plain,” As the airowa* or 
perhaps rather the bolts or balls (cf. muAm] arc called " pearls ” 
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ea2. 

SM. 

S85. 

SB6. 


in the first hemistioli, " sea ” in the second hemistich would be 
the source of them, i.e,, in this case “ the bow-string 

878. The Author fancUiiUy conceives that the fire which the 
king's weapon strikes out of any stone it may hit is a desirable 
acquisition for rossting the onagers ho kiils. (For Aaiab. sac 
Notes 56B and 1,340.) 

879. Lit,, {who was) quick and active in keening stirrup 

by stirrup with the king,” ^ 

880. FUm means " sedition, disturbance ”, and, applied to a 
woman, “seduction, fascination,” with the conjoined idea of 
" a causer of disturbance to people or among her lovers ", 

881. Lit., “ as the breese (passing) over the corn-field.” 
PSluda. (Sec Note 1,634.) 
let., ” With all beauly," 

By rakhat, “ breath,” Is meant here also “ voice **, 

" Whatever ghc had killed ” ; i.o., by her bcanty. 

In the second hemistich tSih codion incana " to play 
acco^ng to the mod^ of music ”, and also " to mate an attack 
on the road » a highwayman ”, so that the literal Benso is, “ the 
former struck the road, and the latter struck the game." 

®®7. Lit,, loosened the thumbstall.” 

888. Lit., “ used soli-rcstraint in praise,” 

889. Lit., “ yon do not bring my game into youi eyes,” which 

means “you do not think it of any account" 

890. Lit., ” from the nature which is habit " (i.e., to women, 
or^ porhapa, to bcsutilul women). 

S91s Llt.j ** j&u mtiit illuinine (your) face ** 
m. “PLn'^; lit., “hcw." 

vSly of'the wfnd.“'^ "' 

894. Lit.," Its brain came into ebullition at the pain of it,” 

{. *“<1 fell headlong down.” ThLi, 1 think, 

a. »ot«»- i. 

896. "Chinese girl”; i.e., giji of Chinese Tmkistan. 
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897. Lit,* reply came haid t* the king/' 

8&3+ i.e.f the reply gave him a hard stroke. 

Lit.j" he made tus heart without kindness for that mqoiii ** 

900. Le.p they should Dot be predpitatCp but wait tmtiL tho 
proper time to do tbJnga. 

901. The PerstaD div cozreapoodB aomctiitiea with the Arab 
""evil jinn or genjua^ hot olteo has the sense of “demon 

" asBbtant-devLl to Sataa^ or Satan” himsdL In fact, 
Satan and the demons are of the evil jinn 

902. “ A cypress free ; i.e., the girl herselL (For the “ free 
cypress aee Koto lp34G.) 

903. 1 have vritteii 'UmmSn on the suppositioD that the 
Author writes the name so md. caus. for 'UmaDp the country in 
the south-east of Arabiap not far from which are pearhfiflheiies. 
The geographer Sidiq Isfahaul (about a.d. 1635} too gives the 
epclhng ^UmmiOp not 'Uman.^ Fiidaosl also spella it in tho 
same way* Irrespective of thifli. however^ there is, so far as 1 
can aRcertasn, no such place as 'UnmiaD, and the only "AmrnaD 
of which I find mention i^ that described in the En€^lopiEdia of 
lil^m as follows : 

“ the old capital of the Ammonitesp in the OM 

Testament Eahbat BenS "AmmGn or EabbSp later Rabbatsmana, 
AnmiBHp Ammftnaj or cubed by the Helkniatic Dame Philadelphia. 
This dtypwhich at the time of the Romans waa of great importance, 
"was taken by Vazidu "bno Abi Su^an after the capture ol 
Damascus (A.m 14 -a.d. G35)+ It IxM^anio the capital of the 
fruilJui region of ahBa1q;i'with a trade in compshcep^aud hon^% 
- - - , The magnificent mins date back to Roman timeS;, with 
the exception of an Arab building on the cuatle bill (the castle 
of Jilut with the tomb of Uriah}.” 

If this town be meant, it is probably taken^ as towns often 
ure^ as representing the region, a fruitful onCp hot one cannot 
explain why the Author shoiild select it in particulan 

Both Ibu Xhurdudbih (about a.d. 846), and Istakhri (about 
A.Dr 95D] mention "Amman as a town in Syria. 

901. Lit,, “ do not cany (your) h ead (away) from occupation ” ; 
i.e., employ yourwlf in the house as a plausible reason for being 
in it 
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905. As thDtigh the moon were in, or giveti to, 

Auger Ferri-er in his Ailfoiionmiuss ^ut 

(1592), fiaya : 

** La queue du Dragon: horrible mort, petit douairep et nul 
hien apparteuant k la siguiBcation de ceatc maisoti. ” The allaeiDii 
has probably some conuedon with the superetition that the 
moon when eclipised is Bwaliowcd by the Dragon. 

Cf-» the expre^ioD, zinddn i naitfiramf **^tbe prison of the 
two lights ” (i,e., the sun and the moon), which is applied to 
AzhdaM, '^the Dragon/^ 

In the other sense " the dragoiip^^ means " aword 

and "the moon"'^ of course, "'the girl'* 

906. Lit., EL vHlage.*" 

W7. “ To the apofgeo ” \ i.e., ** to the apogee cl the moon/* 
which zDoans simply to a lofty height". 

SOS. i.e., the palace was so lofty that the beavena were as 
waves around it. 


909. " A torraecsbdvedere,^^ rwaq i fnan^T^ 

Eivuq amongst its variotis mesninga has that of *' a terrace, a 
gallery, an upper toom **. 

Manmr is a place of seeing^ a place in which to enjoy dghts, 
a belvedere*'* The two words are in apposition. 

Of. 


ch&^htn-i ^ait tu-it; 

karam namd-a fantd d ki Hoiici khdm-m tu-si: 

The terrace-helv-^ere my eye's your neat * be kind, descendj 
for the room ia your room.” 

On thw distich 8udip the Turkish commentator* quoting 
anthoritiee, says, nvdq is ru aiWn, and a large ddrddq is an 
air^n' hence it is soeu that rivdq is a large chdrddq^^' * 

A cMrddq (from the Persian is " a terrace on a houses 

top ”. 


The reading of the genitive between the two nouns is confirmed 
by ^udf, who rivdq-ifn baydm^e Hr^ ** the 

genitive between rto^ and mosmr is that of appoflitien/* 


910* "An honoured place **i or, "a commanding place/' 
011, i*e.* the sun is in Taurus in Spring. 
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912. Kdr-^at^ ** means alao " a pack-tar^ wbicli 

goes well and bears its load brisldy 

913* Like paradise; Ht^i *4ilce tbe garden of the 

K<ibabs. (See Notes 568 and 1|340.) 

914* j.e.* be will consent to exalt yon {by becoming jour 
gucstb 

915. Shlr^ “ milkj" means also ** wine ", bo that the sense oE 
the hemistich may be that they will ply him EsaiduouBly with winei 
The secbfie, however, may he simply milk j for aee the distich 
to which Note 924 is appended. 

916. “Fragrant wine,’* rd^-i raijdn; lit.:, '^wine of sweet 
basil ” The adjective mr^an! is generally used* 

917. " Sweet drinks." Nmh means also anything sweet and 
of pleasant taste. 

918. Or* betook himself to the chase upon the plain." 

919. ^'liofty'^; Ht,, “of lofty aim," buland-ahajig. 

920. “An (State lit,, “a village.” 

921. i *e*, its charm is from its baviDg been one of your delightful 
poABessions bc^atowed by you on me. 

T have adopted tbe reading of LO. 3ISS, 77Tp and 1168, namely^ 
ftify-ojA* “ its charm." 

1.0. M3* 1491 reads ftoswuwA* “its banquet “ which might 
almost be rendered “(the wine of) ita banquet 

922. “The Garden “ j i.e., “the garden of paradise." 

923. i*e,, it will be greatly exalted. 

924. “Will perfume”; lit., “will give 'aWr." 'AMr ia 
di^ribed by Redhotiac as ** a perfnine and unguent made of 
saffron, musk^ ambergris, and perfumed oils." 

925* lit., “from the hunting-place." 

926* i*o., he had things put into good order* 

927, j.e.j he appeared ki all his pomp and glory. 

928* “ Kbatlian steed.” Khatlan (Kotkn) is a distnot a^ 
town in Badakhshan* It was famous for horses.^ 
itieans Literally “ one moving like a horse of Ktatlan "* The 
Arab form of the name ii Kbuttal. 
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929. The worda And ab used in o&nnejdou with this 
palace, mean the same part. M{vdq haa refeience to it as a species 
of gaUery, terrace, or upper room, and tdq &a a species of arched 
or dofEied balcony or Temndah. The word moiicTi^rp previouslT 
used, has Tektion to the same upper room as a place from whicn 
to enjoy the view. (Cf, Note sfo9,) 

030, i.e*, it abased Xhavarnaq by its loftine^, and made it 
seem to be flat on the ground, 

931- i.e.. its domed roof coincided with the dome of the sky. 

932, Lit.p from the rose, hii forehead,” 

935. " 0ood “ wide, extensive/^ 

934. i.e.j whose head is on a level with the aln^. 

The " lasso ” is the sky itself. 

955. Lit.f. ** fold it up under your feet.” 

9^. one of the supposed rivem of paradise, 

a virgin ot patadiBc. 


937, The reading of I.O. M3,1163 is 5ar-w " to her With 
this reading the sense of will be i.e., "equal 

indifferent," (Cf. the BaMr-i 'AjamJ^ ^ 

The other editions, however, from which I have translated, 
have iwrmf, which in this connexion must mean " she carries oE " ; 
i,e.. " traverses.'* lu this case y^k-dast would mamiW " evenlv 
without a break, kmj dSit^jsam ”, 


933. To bite the Eiders is a sign of astonishment or of 
perturbetjon. 


939. The lion^s case ” ; i.e., what the king had said. 

940. Lit., " had known the time,*" 

^1. i-o,p she had a languishing look in her Darcissufi-Uke eves. 
The rose means her face 


942. Musk signihea here artificial, black beauty spots or 
patches. ^ ^ 

The "moon” means here "face"'. 

Bar t^m rJfu/an seems to be ui^ed in llio sense of a canaal 
of icardan with the meaning, ** to make rectify, to make 

improve, to make set ofl.” 
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943, 'Jt\h (aichftic is the imSla of ‘itSb, and is used 
apparently in the lense ol amatorj' petukncc and feigned reproach. 
(Cf, also the distich to which Note 1,821 is appended-! 

944- " A rosy hne ” j lit., *’ the ooloiir of the Judas* tree 
flower,” which means “her iMy cheeks”. 

The “cypress” represents her “stature"; the “tulip” 
her ** lipa 

The caeamng ia thRt fthe united beauty of oomplerion with 
gracti and atraightness pf forui, and the latter with redneaa of 
Upd. 

&45. Pearls” are here real pearle ; the ** cyprrasia her 
“ stature ”; the “ moon ”, her *‘ face *' The pleiads' cluster ” 
lepreseuts here real pearls. , 

946. The “lovers* npple” is “a divided chin”; “a ruby 
casket ” is “ the mouth *'; “ pearls *' are “ teeth 

Tbo tips are here supposed to be a little parted at the two front 
teeth. 

947. “ Crowned with ambergrie ” ; i.e., “ with black hair,*' 

948. I have included this distich as it is in all the editions I 

have consulted except 1.0. 3J3. 402, but I think it is probably 
spurious. It seems spoilt by the word “ throne in the second 
hemistich- The distich refers apparently to the girl, though 
the word '‘king” is used. .if 

The “ ivory plates" mean presuiaably her haimchca . 

949. i.e., they united in war against her lovers. 

960. " Her dates ” ; i.e., " her lips.” 

Beauty spots (here, lit, " agate spots "), sometimes put upon 
the edge of the lips. 

951. Her face with a veil of pearls is likened to the moon 


environed by stars. 

952. i.e., either brought her many lovere or made them ardent. 

953. “ The moon "; i.e., " her face.” ** A camphor veil "; 
i.e„ “ a white veil,” 


954. “The fortnight’s moon"; i.e., " the full moon” to 
which her face is likened. 

“ The seven things " ; lit., “ all the seven, hnr ha/t, are tha 
seven kinds of embelliahmcnt which were used by women. 
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Ttey are: 

heima / 

itniigo 

rouge ; 

whil» poirder (safid-^); 
collyrium {^rma]; 
talc (zorojt) ; 
g^ia mosc)t(Ua (ffhdiiya), 

iMttad of the last Bome give, m the Berenth, beauty apots 
u t made with coUyrimn. Henna la used to dye 

the hands end feet; indigo to dye the eyebrowa; talc is poured 
over the face to improve ita luetre. Ghmii/a, gatia nwDchala. is 
a scent composed of muak, erobefgrifl, camphor, and oU of ben- 
nuts, but it often means "perfume'’ geuerally. 

956. The moon is niler of the sign Cahcit which Ls her "lioti 3 o 
but she IS m “ strength " or " eMltation *' in the sign 2a«rus. 
ihis means that she takes in full force the character of that 
sign, which gives patience, endiuance. detorminstion. atnh>i«rn- 



bottom of the pakee. 


959. SSz kardan is used here eppareaUv in an intmnflitl,« 



invocation as should be uttered in behalf of a kin^ 
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962. lit,, "and the wild ass is without practice." 

963. Lit.," I do not get a name, or fame, except for practice.” 

964. Hindu amougat its meaniugs has that of "lobbef”, 

so that the sense is, he rushed imptuoiisly towards ^her as^a 
robb&T who ati attack. Hiw(u mc&aa also Blflve j 

but that sense is hardly applicable here. 

965. " the moon ” io the first hejcoistich means the girts 
lace; in the second, the king’s. 

966. “that rose" mcana the girl; “narcissi,” her eyes: 
and " roM-water ”, teats, 

967. i.e., he caused all who were present to retire. 

968. He means probably that hia regret is greater than bee 

BuOferiog hAA b^en. 

£l€£>. Lit.:, “you ^ 6*7 

970. “ Difitttrbancc," Film, the girrs ttams, meaiw 

tiirb*nco^ a difturbsr, * iaacinater &o that the betnistneh ifl 
susc<^ptlbb of two eeiiBea. nishaji^nj ** to_ 

' Disturbance i,e.;, the girl Fittiaj Bit dowiip” meaiia also to 
allay diBtttrbance^ to make thioga quiet”. 

971. " Who set disturbance down ” j Ut, ” taakmg disturbance 
(Disturbance)^/iiiHj (Fitna], sit down.” 

972. She jumiui that in depreciating the king she did so 
at the risk of her life m hie interest. See the following diatrclu. 

973. Lit., ” when he loosened the thumbetall,” 

974. Ejrcesuvc admiration of a thing ia supposed to subject 
it to the influence of the evil eye. 

975. lit., “ a fault, or cause of stiame came to roe.” 

976. i.e,, through Draco, the Dragon's making the eSecto <rf 
my love appear like hate (to the king). Draco, from tins, wonl 
appear to have generally a tnalcflc influence, but Auger lerrier, 
quoted in Note 905, attributes a go^ influence to the h^ ot 
Draco. For the influence of tlio tail of Draco see Note 905. 

977. Ijt,, “ made his ana a shonlder'belt upon his neck.' 

978. ” The usual ofierings ” ; lit.. “ augor-pouring," by which 
is meant a biidegroom'a bestowiDg gifts upon the bride. 
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It means also the^ distribution of confectionery st a betrothal, 
(Cl. the iiiodfim ^hlnnl'khy^fan.) 

Other meanings are “ npealEiDg eloqLcntly ”, atd “ aingiiig ", 

979. The legendary Fish that supporta tlie Oi on which the 
earth was supposed to rest. (See Note 1,060.} 

980. lit., " Yetlow'oarcd onca died in comers 

(dor ffutha-ha fflunfemd}." 

981. i.e., the black water or blackness of death. 

M ' ?*“ Harsi (Nataes), which is add to 

mean he who reaches the truth Narsi was the name both 
of Bah ram s tmIi, the peraon here spoken of. and also of Bah ram’s 
brother. 


983. i.e,, he had great foresight, 

984. Lit,," the king had found his fineness one in a htuidied " : 
i,e., one of alloy in a hundred of pure metal, or 99% of true metal 
I mppoBc it is implied that there must be a triding alloy in eveiy 

Or, if paiT is for yalct dor pad, it would meaii that he 

had found hm fineness a hundred times one, i.e., a handred 
parts of true metal in a hundred, 

hundrS^ in standard quality he was one in a 

985. *' Imposts,” tdj ; i.e., the imposts due from nierchanta. 

986. " Control or administration "; lit,, “ pen,” 

in PemL' >' influential in command 

the hufuneas of the town and army ” j i.e., iu ci^il 
and military administration. He was apparently both Home 
and Wm inuiister. 

^9. i.e. he kept pmetically in the same position, did nothing 
lea ly usefnl to hiruself, but idled away his time, ond like I 
null tuTcw awa^ wi.fltcvcF ho rcccivod. 

990. I.e,, other princes prepaTt>d'tD take advantage of the 

991. " The khan of khans from China (then) set out." 
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Though some Poraian hkt<»riai!ifi ascribe the invasion to the 
emperor ol China, the invaders were really a people of Tiirkisb 
stock called ilayatila. The llayatila (the name is said to ho 
the broken plural of Haital) were caUed by the Greeks Ephthalites^ 
and by some Orientaliats^ (notably St. Martin), have been identified 
with the ’^Vhlto Huns. 

Canon Kawlitiaon says, however, that they were quite distinct 
from the Huns of Attila in physical cbaractoriftticSi advancement, 
and pursuits, being fair of complexion, civilised, and agricnltnral, 
whilst the Kuna of Attila were dark, uncivilized, and nomadic. 

So far as 1 can g^athcr from the Oriental geographers the country 
of the HayatLla was bounded on the north by the QLzil Qum 
(Kizil Rum] desert and the Qsiu Dagh (Kara Tan) and Alexander 
Rangea ; on the cast, by Chinese Turkistan and the Hindu Kush ; 
on the south, by the RO.h-1 Babs (Kufa-i Baba) BangOi On the 
west, starting from the Kthd Biaar (Koh-i TLissar) Range, the 
boundary extended in a north-wostorly direction to Audkhud 
(Andkhui), and then north to the Oxua in about longitude 
G4* 40* E., and from north of the Oxus, inclining a little to the 
north-west, to about lodgitudc 64* 10* E., and along that line 
to its northern boundary. This would inciude nearly the whole 
of the north of modem Afghanistan dow n to latitude 35* N., 
probably the whole of the pro^dnee of Fargh^, and the central 
Asian khanates except Khiva. 

Widiq Idahani Indudea in tlie Hsyatila country ^ Tukharistan, 
with Badakhshan Mndj^nlBamiaoj, Shuburghsu (Shibergnn), 
Andkhud (Andkhui), Taliqan,—Balkh, Khatlao (Kotlan), Baqlan. 

Ri?a QuU Khan iu his Safatttt-ftam&-yt Khmmim " iududes 
the district and town of U^rushana, which he places in Fargbana, 
and Schefer in a note to his translation says : 

“ Ousrouahinth, situ^ pur 101* de longitude et 41* 30' ds 
latitude, cat an dist iot conHiiildrable dea [jays dfes HiathiUh qui 
sYtend entre le Bihoun ct Si^marqandn sur un espace que Ton 
estime Ura dc vingt-six teiseugs 

In a sub-uotc upon HiathJMh (Hayatila) Sebefer sayat 
I-e pays des fiiathilfeh est le uom sous lequel on d^signe 3a 
eont.n?o oil Be trotivent hiS vjlles dc Boukhara, de Samarqand ct 
dc Khodjend, ct qui d’apnSs les Ortcotaux, aurnit poupl^ 
par les defccndants de Hcithel fils d^Alimn fils- de Sam, 
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fib do qai s'j ^rait retW aptts la dbporslo!! dea penplos^ 
k la euito do la coofnaion das languos do Babel." 

I dfip not know what Schofetb authoiitj ia lot includiiiig Bukhilia 
and ^marqand in the HayatiJa coontiy. Tbe early bdstory of 
Bukhara is very imj^rfectly Iraown. I have, however, ventiu^, 
in reliQiloe apon hia statement^ to Loduiie those cities and 
tenitaricfl in my attempted definition of the limita of the Haja^ila 
country. (See also Notes 694, 995, and 1,892.) 

992. Lit,, *" at his stiimp.” 

993. “ A reeuitectioQ " ; i,e,, a great diiiturbadce, 

994. Lit.^ ** in the eoncealed things of roll* ol paper^** 

995. Kbaqanh a title which in Persian poetry, and aoiuetimea 
in prose, ia apparently attributed to the emperor of China, 
is properly the title of any Turkieh or Mongol emperor. Haro it 
should be referr^ to the niler of the Hnyatila. The word, says 
Redhoose, is said to he originally the Chinesd word hu-haiw. 
(See also Notes G94p 991, and 1,893,) 

996. " Wo're diiat npon your rood " ; i.e,, we axe your hnmble 
slaves. 

997* Lit., * removed his desire from the Persians.” 

998. ^ It Bashed throngbout the world ; lit 4 | ** it became 
warm in the world.” 

999* J.e.j no rulLng authority remains in tbe country. 

1*000* i,e.* the Turkish g&neraL 

1,001. The first hemistich ia hteially, “ the king plaved with 
copa" (as a juggler) j and the second, “he juggled with balk 
(naed by jugglera), whilst the balls theuiselves were concealed.” 

I read with the B. ed, of 1328 muhra pttiMn, and not with the 
1,0. editions muAr ptaAna. 

The latt&r, however, would Eneaui **' whilst hia signet-ring was 
concealed”; i.e.^ whilat hia antbority was in abeyance.” 

1,0D34 i.e.j he did not at present practise o|)en hostility, 
but deception. DM, smoke/" means also ” auction 

1,003. Lit., " he gavfi him the Laxe^a aleep/^ ihi^rgush 

add, i.o.^ the sleep of negUgene*. 

** The haxc^a sleep means also flometimes pretended 

negligence, sleeping with one eye open ”, 
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1^004, lit.p “ he directed (hie) shaft or arrow/' Hr Asarti, 
(Cf, Smn khvmh kardan,) 

1»005. i.e,;, draiik op the founts of lights namel^r the moon and 
atars, m a snake would dnnk u]> founts of water. The Gaeaning 
is simply that it was a pitob-dark night without moon or stars. 

1,006. This and the next distich mean that the night wsa so 
dark that it was qakukted to give rise to conutless vain fears. 

1,007* ‘'The bright-hearted sky,^* The bright heart of the 
skv is the oicon^ which on this night was under a black veil, 
as the gold in a jar may be under a covering or seal of pitch. 

1,008. ; i^e.p " blackness,” ambergris heing dark in 

colour. 

1,009. B^hrilmian ; i.o.> maitialp valorous,” Bahrim being 
the Persian name of Mars. 

1,010* i,e.j the arrow passed right through the mark in a 
moment. 

I^Oll. i.e.^ his enemies could not use cautioni so rapid and 
effectual were his arrows. 

1,012- i.c.t the arrow came and pierced and passed beyond 
the mark so rapidly that though the wound was seen the arrow 
was notp it having passed right through. On the other hand, 
where the arrow was visible there was no wonnd becaiise the 
arrow had passed right through and gone beyond^ 

IpOlS* ].c., he made a mount of sLaan cnemiee on the plain, 
and wore down the mount to the level of the plain by the trampUng 
of hia boii^e. 

Ip014. “ The falchion ” is the ra>^ (of the Bun) 

A bow] of blood *' means ** the ronnd, blood-l^e dwk of the 
Buii ”. The mcaniiig of the distich h?, " W hen the aun rose *'; 
but there is also a sub^aUusion to the sword and bowl used in 
executions. 

1,013* 1 am Tcadiug saSro* "‘gall-bladder/* hnt one might 
read Zuhra^ ‘‘ VenuBp” as a planet ap|>eariog in the early morning, 
(Cf. the last distich but one.) 

1,016* Lit,, ‘‘wagered iU tougue." 

1,017. '* Drsgoiw "; t.#,, “ have warriora.” 
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1^013. ** Aa haira " ; i.e., as liaire naturally split at tho ends, 

1*01 Lit., ** qa bh path j i,e., where hia path lay, 

L020* Inclined to flight^*; lit.j in the niiddle-placQ ol 

flight/* rfgr j garls. 3o 1.0. 113. 1168. 

Othc-T 1.0. MSS. read, 

dar baMna gSk-i (fum, “ in the pretext-place of flieht/' wUch, 
I think, wontd aigDify '* finding raaaons for flight 

1,021. Lit., "when the king’s iron was in violent ebullition, 
or conunotion.’' 

1,023. i.e., that we may throw the centre into confnsioij and 

root it. 

1,023. “ Lions "; i.c., horses. " Dragons ”; i.e., a words. 

1,024. The swarthy lions ” i i.e,, the brave warriors, 
poMibly qaliod " swarthy ” as being Aiahs, 

1,025. "Those whose swords were soft”; i.e., their foes 
who did not use mneh energy. 

1,026. i.e., they fled, raising the dost in their flight, as for 
as the Oxus. 

1,027. _^t., "he made fresh over the world New Year'e 
festmbis ; i.e., he made, as it were, a second Now Year’a 
i£iativ&l for the world. 

older Petsiaii jipohcn in Saaanian timca. 
With rcTBrnn tun^p” Pam-flAan^; i.o,, with tunes compoaed 
according to the Persian modes of music. So I O MS TTfiS 

Other I.O* MSS. read, 

Farti-Jarhang, " of Pemfon talent,’* which has aome support 
m the neit dwtich but one* 

With ™rd to Plahfov), Hamra-yi Iffahani in the TcnhiA 
PflhfovI was one of the five dfolecte ol Persia, which were 
Pahlavr, Dan, ParsI, Hauil, and ShiriizJ. 

I,(K9. Lit., * One day with a blessed-fortuned ascendant 
Bah mm Qur ascended his throne." 

**** ascendants, one “ the ascendant of birth ”, 
fwiwadaijp the other ** the aacendant of question 
wrwr nil, the latter being the sign of the wdiac which appears on 
the horizon when the a^olegcr ts consulted upon aomc question. 
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or which will appear at the time when it ia proposed to carry out 
some dcsigo^ 

IpOSO. CoiBHiaader/" (for amir); i^o.J nilr^tashk^tf. 

1,031. ^ In times of iojmy ; i,e., at the times when imiiry 

sb&yld be inflicted on the foe in battle. 

1,032. Iraj, the joame ol the joungest son of Faridun, the 
sixth king of the fixst or Pishdadian dynasty of Pereia. He was 
killed by TOr, his half-brother, the accond son of FaridOn. 

1,(^. Araah, the aanie of two persons, one a hero in the army 
of Minuehihr, the graiidijon of FarldGn; the other the aeoond 
son of Kai-Quhid the first of the second or KaySnian dynaaty of 
Persian kings. ^ 

1,034. Gl%\ the name ol a Peisian hero the son of Gudar^ 
and the son-in-law* of Rustam (see the nest He lived 

in the time of XBi-Xhusranp the third king of the secondi or 
Kayanian dynasty ol Persia. 

1,035. Rnstam^ prince of Sisthn (Seistan), and Zabulistiii, 
the greatest of the Persian heroes, was the leader of the army of 
Kai-Kil'fia the second king of the Becond or Kajilnian dynasty 
of PecBia. (See also Notes 212 and 2,078.) 

1t.03G. Ilkabr and Ztt^hdm both naean “ lion but aa the 
distinction ol name cannot be retained in Bnglbh I have slightly 
paraphrased the hemistich. 

1»037. As regards the cloud the wine " represents the 
^ ■ rain and the " sword ** the “ lightning 

1*038. First hemistich, lit.* “ my hate's Bleep is concealed • 
i-e.p the fact that it is hate's sleep is not apparent to people^ hut 
there is real vigilance under ficemiag negligence. 

Second hemistich, lit,* ** it sees the enemy though it be asleep," 
the " it ” referring apparently to hare in the first hemistich. 

1,03^. i.e.* the drunkenness is that of the elephant ** in heat ” 
“mast" (Ut., " drunken 

" The laughter " la compared with the lion’s rtariug. 

1^040. See the last Note, 

The Qai.^r {the Orsar) i i,e.* the ruler of the Eastern 

Empire^ 
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1 This mcam pofisibly that he makea a kind of table of 
hia eaemy's head. 

Ip043> 1 give into the of my frieDda^ (Ct^ 

QaiuD, the name of the eon of Mo^ea’a paternal utiele, the 
Komb of the Old Testa nieot. 

1^044. Kabdbs. (See Notes 558 and 

lp045. ^-cAnnin jkji ghalaf ki afikurdam ecema to be an 
ellipsis for pai ki dar yAa/o| 

1,045. Le.| the posEeaaionB of that robber, the khi^in, Hindu 
having the sense here of robber^ 

1,047. i.e., we are the slaves of itn 

1,043. Uatita dar sor ihwiand-u mr na-shudand^ i.e., all 
came to rujn^ and did not become exalted. 

U040+ " From white or black i.e., from anj one in the 
world. It is possible to tranaLatc, “ no one has witnessed, whether 
white or black,” but this doea not accord eo well with the first 
hemifiticb. 

2,050- i.c.i being only ordinary game they are marks for 
ordinary simple weapons. 

1,051. Lit. p “ (who) can draw aaide the neck of the thmoceroa.” 
(Ch gerdan fey. or kham^ tmdan, “ to bend the neck,” i.e.| ‘ ‘ to 
htinible/' or to humble oneself ^^) 

The use of the lasso is presumably implied. 

1,052. A play upon the words eftfn, ” wrinkle,^*^ and CAin> 
“ China.” 

1,053. It is probable that Hindu has here the sense of H%ndu-p 
sAa5+ “ the Hindu nightp” since Bahram^H victory was gained 
by a night attack. It majp however, mean Si7^d^, “ an Indian 
(sword).” (The I.O. B. ed. reads Hindi.) 

Agaiiik Hindu signifies also slave ”, ** watchman which arc 
also possible meanings herCp the senso being presumably “a 
tew slaves. Of watchmen ”. 

1j054p Fd^A/ur, says AlbTrfioi, was the special titte of the 
emperor of China. It Ls a later Ambiciiuhd form of hatjhpvr [ cL 
the Akhffimenian Persian tojo-pwfra, “ the son of God,” 
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1^055. A vfiiTy doabtftil li^HQUSticb. I liavc tranalAt^ from 
the I-O^ B. ed.p 

lAiid ihr t^rak-ash dfA-Ialhi hinad. I.O. MSS, ^77, 11G3 
and H9I r&adp 

cAun dar i tujum-<k^h du-lakht kunad, ** be splits it Hko the 
door of hia rouiid tent.” 

The B. ed. of 1328 has, 

chun daT4 u^mdn iu-ialM ttinad, he aplita it liko the milky 
way in two/' 

Tbis> as seen from the following description of the milky wajp 
h not an anreasoimble reading : 

^ " A diinlj ItiminoiiB zone encompaasing the heavens as a great 
circle, which interseeta the celeatid equator at an angle of 63*| 
and haa its northern pole in E.A. 13 h, 47 m-, D. + 27''. ll 
bifurcuiief in Cygnuf^ awid the itro streams tun side side 

wr an or«i of 12D°, reunUing near the Southern Ctom. . - It 
18 interrupted by a wide gap in Argo^ where it forms a fan-gbaped 
expangioEL 20° aeroaa.” Besidca theaOp other rifts and vacuities 
are described as aboimding^ one meSiStuing 8^ by 5*^* 

Bar4 dsmdn might poaaibly however mean simply^ the door 
of the flky/^ which is said to be opened aometimes by the angel 5 :p 
by which it Is implied that the time has come when prayers 
are heard or granted, Such an interpretation^ however, would 
seem rather far-fetched. The darin dar-i asman„ “ the milky way^** 
is for dara, valley. 

1h 056, i.e.p he gives an antidote to his friends against the 
poison of their enemies. 

For the snake^tone ”, see Note 1,693. 

Ij067. i.e,^ wberever he rides ho checks hia enemies. 

His bridle is likened to n dragon or serpent. 

IpOoS. CL the eirpressioiis bar idrak mdan, and ^uf ba- 
dastdr zadan^ " to fasten a rose upon the bead, or turban.” 

1,059. ** To bore pearls ” is “ to speak eloquently 

1,060. The Fish ; i.c,, the legendary Fish that supports the 
Oi on which the earth was imagined to rest; and heneop “ the 
lowest place or depth.” 

“ The mooiit” which is in the first sky* the sky inuncdlatcly 
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over tbo cartlif Lb oppasedp as the bJghest^ to the FbhJ\ the 
lowest. (See also Kotos 739 and 1^416.) 

Ij-OOL ** The rcLatiooB "* i lit.* “ the acccninta/' i.e.* \\Tiat 
man should eaj whether the crown b rightly or wrongly on the 
king's head ? 

1,062, " Protection ; lit., ** aliadow/' 1,0. M3. 116S, 

only, has shuqqa, which znJght moan here ** tcya] order ". 

1,063. Lit., "^you have power over our wet and dry.” 

1,064. 'UmmiDian. (See Kote 503.) 

1,065. l>avid is celebrated amongat Maahma as an aTmouier. 
{See the Qnr'anp Xxi,, and jekxIv., 10.) 

1,066, i,e., he was ^ncroua in a high degree. 

Uount Ararat, eallcd in Feraian jOdT, is the mounUin on 
which Noah's Ark wfti supposed to liave rested. 

1,06T. ShnahtaJ or Shualitar, the modem capital ol XhuisislaQ 
(Susiana). The town was ramous for its dicss-atuffs and brocadeSp 
but probably the reference ia to the wealth derived from the 
fertility of the district in which it is situated, 

Tuatar ia said to ho an old name of the town. (See also 
Koto 550.) 

1,068. I have reversed the order of the two hembtiehs for 
the Babe of olcamcBS, They read btorally, 

” He gave (him all thiajp so that hb face Lighted up like the 
moon : and he bestowed upon him in (or, out of) Ysman ss far as 
Aden.” (See Note 737.) 

Instead of the pronoun I have introduced Ku^manb name 
into the translation for clearness. He was mentioned some 
distichs back as making a speech to EaliNlm, bnt it may perhaps 
bs remembered that before thb Monzir had been mentioned as 
king, and that no death has Bubsequcntly i)een spoken of. We 
must theieforc assume inadvertence on the part of the Author 
or carelessness on that of the copy bis. 

1^069+ ** That maBtcr **; i,e.p Si mnft f. 

1,070. “The Seven Climes”: ie.p the whole inhabited 
world as known to Oriental geographers. (See Note 207.) 

1,07L The torni hajl-jdth^ "the seven fusioni,” b described 
by the Burhan-i QafC as a mixture of the seven metalSp gold^ 
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Hlver* copper, iron, lead, tin, and antimony j and hy the 
Ajam aa a broiiEo composed of al! the metals. One would 
^ther from the aecond hemiatidh, however, that the meaning 
here is the fusing of metals for the ptirposo of trying to make 
gold. If this be correct the aonse oi the distich would be that 
he could desist from trying to make the gold of happiness when 
he had the akhemy of the seven portraits to make it for him. 

" A pe-arl; i.e,, the pnnoess, 

“ yi^esJ' A play upon the word which means " pearl, 

jewel ”, and also oataret qualities, virtues 

1^073. A dtfitfr an ancient gold coin worth about ten 
shillings. 

1»074. i.e., he created a disturbance by his demands and 
threats. 

1,075. " Gold of Barbary ” ; i.c.p pure gold. 

l,0T5. " The Ray ^ ; Lo,, the Riji, 

lp077- For an account of the Seven Climca, sco Note 207. 

lp07S. “ Eiclusively ; lit, “ out of (all) the world’s goods/' 

1,079. “ The garden's lamps and candles ’ Lo., the flowers/" 

1,000, Lit., “ had removed his baggage and effects.” By 
" the gardener ” is possibly meant the warmer season before the 
winter. 

L031. As the nightingale JS not heard in tJift winter and the 
crow is, the author fancifully conceives that the latter bos stolen 
the former's notes. 

L082. ” Hindumeans “ blackand also “ thief 

1,003. "" Robbed the fire of light ” ; i.e., was brighter in its 
clTects than fire, " Made swords from water **; i.e., made sharp 
ice or icicles. “ Water, toOt from sworda **} i.e.^ deprived them of 
eclai or honour, brought them into disrepute, ah itardon, having 
those senses. (CfF ub sAuduit, ** to melt ^ to become aBhamed» 
or divested of honour ; to grow obsolete.^’1 

1+034. Lit., ** icy coldness/" zamkatir* 

It0S5. "" Egg-ptant robes ”; i.c^, white robes. 

L036. " Two-hued ” in respect of day and night. 
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ljO@7» Means presiimahlj tliat the fire whict maj be struck 
irom stone (flint) kept within the stone because of the cold* 

At tho same time, the heat of the ann was flupposed to be 
required to develop the ruby in the stone. 

I 3 O 0 S. i+o.H the rosea when made into ro^-water or otto of 
Eoaea and put into bottles had atoppera for these hot ties of a apecies 
of cement^ with which they are fancifully supposed to have 
covered themselves to keep out the coldr 

1+08®. i.e.p tho qnicksilver-like globules in the glass of water 
by being fiosen become like pure Bilver. 

1,090* Winter-house,"* (HihkMna, which appears to be a 
room with a spocics of oven mink into the floor for the purpose of 
warming. 

1,091. Lit., ** mftintmned the nature of the four seasons 
i.e., kept the mean between them. 

1,092. i.e., by the burning of such perfumes as ^ndal and 
aloes-wood the wintry air was tempered. W^intry/* bt., ** snow¬ 
raising,"* the reading of I.O. MS®. 777 and 1491, 

and of the B, cd. of 1328. 

I.O, Elis. 1168 reads less satisfaetorily ambergris- 

sifting ’*: Le., ** scented." 

The TtUdings of the other 1.0* MSS. I have consulted are 
worthless. 

1,998. i.c.j soothed the brain and gave lively fancies to tho 
heart. 

1,094. It is implied that the Hindus are black as smoko and 
their devotions aa well. 

L095. ** Zoroastrian sulphur red of hue/" ** Zoroastrian ** 
because of tbe firo associated with the religion. 

1,096. Both hemisticha are descriptive of the fire, 

1,097. i.e., the fire after giving forth darringt unateady OameSr 
settled into a steady glow. 

1,098. Descriptive of the red glow of the fire. 

1+099. Gardener; lit., ** labourer.'' 

" The juice of grapes"" means here red wine* 

1,100. An alluBion to the yellow of the Ore and the blackness 
of the smoke. 
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IplOl. “ A Teil of musk ^ i.e,, a bbck veil (of Bmcte), With 
regard to the ftun the veil of musk meaiiSj of course, a hleck 
cloud. 

1,102. Ail aUuslDU to the appearau'ce of the fiie through the 
smoke. 

1^103. A Turk " I i.e^i a beauty of briUiaut coiiiplcjdoi)+ 
Kelfited to the race of Greeks" [ lit., *' whoso lineage 
ongiuated in Crecka ; an allusion to the lueoiistaELCj and 
yoUtileaesfl of the fixe, which on Bcconnt of tht^ qualities is 
likened *o Greeks. Ct sodui; Eiiml, “ the inconstant Greek.” as 
a term for fire ". 

1,104. ^urr^u; 'J-'fliw, "lustre and brightness (lit.* coolness) 
of. the is a name of women. " Lustre of the Eyes of 

Hindus'' ia a reference to the lustrous fire in proximity to the 
black smoke. 

1 1 105- I have never seen any allusion to the torch of Jonah ”, 

y-uuiu. 

A’a/im* " The Speaker ” (with God), is the special title of 
Moses. 

** The Speaker's lamp ” means prohablv ** the bnming bush 

" The feast of Jesus ” refers poasibij either to the Marriage 
Feast or to the Last Slipper, in which wine is mentioncdi which 
On account of the colour generally associated with it is Hkened 
to fire. Cf. alish-i pur sA ; tar ; ufisA-i raz^ etc., which are 

names given to red wine. 

Garden of Abraham ” is a reference to the roBe-garden into 
which the fire turned when he was cast into it, according to the 
Persisu legend, by order of Nimrod- 

1,10G* " Of a musky hne j i+Ci, black. 

Mirrors were made of metal. 

1*107. Ydgiii ia a generic name for " mbj ”, ” topaz ”, and 
'^amethyst or sapphire”, according as it is qualified by the 
adjectives ^urkh red ”), eord (“ yeUow ”)> or (“ blue 

If used alone it means “ ruby ”. 

1,100. ** Ambergrii-perftuned ” refers to the perfumes burnt 
in the fire. ** Embraeing coal"; Ut,, ” (with) charcoal in her 
bosom*” means, with regard to the young bride, “ with long, 
black hair.” 
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1,109. “ At goldsmitliB' work [ i.e.^ pvmg out yelloir flumes 
from tbe btimiiig perfumes. 

IfllO, Le., yellow and red, 

1,11 L “Fuel”; Ut., plauta/' 

141 ^' A snake or dxagnii was supposed to guard every hidden 
treaatire. 

1,H3. lit., " the hell ol the people of the caravan to the 
fire-temple/* 

IjHdr " The heaven of those; lit., “ the Gaiden of those ; 
I.C., the garden of paradise* 

1 , 115 . This appareotly refers to Bahram's Magian guests, 
and to their gsthenng close round the fire as devotees. 

IpllG, The regret is poasiblj because Batan and hell are caUed 
" fire ”, 

14 IT. i.e., beautiful dancing girls were waving their arms in 
the dance. 

1,113. i.^.i graceful cupbearers and attendants were circling 

round. 

1.119. The ring-doves are posaibly tbe cup-bearem represented 
on account of their beauty to have descended from the hea^'ena. 

By “ blood ” is meant the red wine. Or* possibly^ it was in 
the banquet-TODm as if tbe sky did this, the ring-dovea ” 
representing glass vesseb, and the "blood”, as in the former 
supposition, standing for the red wine. 

Or, again, the Gist “ ring'dovea ” may mean snow-flakes, and 
the Second, glass vessels, the sense of the diatiob being that 
the wintry weather induced tliem to drink wine. 

1.120. I have reArersed the order of the two terms of com¬ 
parison in the second hemistich for the sake of clearness. 

The wine is bkoned to wet fire, and the crystal cop to dry water. 

1.121. Eabibt. (See Notes m and l'.3404 

1.122. A very apeoial feature is made of wine-drinking among 
the older Persian kings. (Cf. the SAdA-ndma.) 

1.123. “ A ripe thing ; i.e., the grape. " Cmahed to 

d^th*” (Cf. sinwh-i " quickailver reduced to powder,**) 

1.124. i.e.^ they made the path of amusement open, clear, 
and bright* 
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1J2&. In the two lienibticha the contrast is between the 
of tbe kin^ sud the parti^farU^ of bJs know¬ 

ledge, i.c., the subtlety of liis inteUect in gm?piiig the moat 
minute pointe. 

In the second hemistich do^fga is^ 1 thinks u&ed id the eenac of 
Hurda-6iitL 

1,126. i.e.^ no one has seen either in the outer stuto or in 

the bidden mind of uny other king. 

I,12L "" By the glory of (the monarches) head ** j i.o.* through 
his exaltation and suspicious fortunc- 

Otj “ by the g 1 oi 7 of his head might possibly b@ en adjura¬ 
tion, but not nccessarLly so, Since the second hemistich may 
siniply Bupplcmcnt the nesson for their having everything, and 
not give another rcaaon when the first has been suiScieiit. 

Ip 12$, Through his auspicious steps ** \ i.e., through hla 

eoming amongst us and being our king. 

1*120. J,e., Would that as regards that enjoyment and pros¬ 
perity of the king'a there were some means by which the evil 
eye might be averted. Enjoyment and prosperity are supposed 
to attract the iU-elfcets of the evil eye, 

Tho drift of the orator's words ia that all the enjoyment, 
happiness, and prosperity of the people depend upon those of 
the king, and that they are so great that the evil eye is to be 
feared, and a means of averting it is desirable^ If the e^dl eye 
is averted from the king it will he averted from tbo people^ 

1 JSQ, i.c,^ so that (cf. also the two preceding distichs) the 
king might ever have as much enjoyruentj happiness, and 
prosperity on at the present time. 

1,13L "Filed (their) hearts upon the speeches i.e., were 
pleased with^ and acquiesced in it. 

1,152. JJama means iitcrally ** wind and snow; icicle; 
asthma " ; but it seems here equivalent to tbo Arabic word 
" anxiety* contraction, oppression.” Cf. ^ti-nq/as, '' oppres¬ 
sion, dlEculty of breath, asthma.” 

1 *133. jSAida, the name of the man, SMd^ a name of the stin. 

1,134. i.e.* of anything be wished. 
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1^135^ Mini (MiaDta], tie famous Femian ayncnstiBt and 
painteri the founder of the sect of the Manichecans. 

Farhadp who cut through the rocky mouutam B^tHo for the 
sake of his beloved SblTin. (See poem 

See also Notcfl 1,163, 1,165, 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1436. Simnarpthe architect who built the pabce of Khavamaq. 

1,137. A'a^irA means painting, sculpture, and also engraving, 
and embroideiy* 

l,iSS. Lit.p “ when he saw water ia bia toa^c and fire in 
his heart."^ 

1.139. “ Form a likeness to ”; or proceed by analogy with ”; 
ht., " take a relation from/^ CL the following disticha to tha 
cad of the speech. 

1.140. He'll be as the sky/' iaJbnn ddrad, 

1,14L Or, “ ffotu my skctcheji or pbas of the bnsincas/" 

But sz. "from/' sometimes has the senae of “ for'', so that 

the meaning maybe ” for the aDcompHsliiDent of the buainess 

1442. “ Skieslit,, " fortresses/^ 

1443 . " Idols "4 wives." 

l,344r Signalized * ^ lit., " having the distinguiahlDg 
ornament " { or, more literally^ having ' the sboulder-bund of 
rich atnil worn by kings and grandees \ 

1445- “In ground-work and in columns”; Le.* absolutely 
and entirely. 

1446 . The Burhan-i Qdri* and other atithontics make each 
one of certain deEnite countries dependent upon one particnlnj 
plnnet; and certain geographers, e.g-, Jurjanf, assert that iho 
nature of the people is influenced by the nature of tho planet 
which governs their ccimtiT. 

The authorities^ however, do not agree, except in a few cases, 
as to which planet governs which country. 

The statement oi tlse Burhan-i Cd/i* has been given in Note 207* 
Authorities genocally agree as to the First, Filth, and Seventh, 
but not as to the others, and, as a matter of fact, according 
to the limita of the Climes assigned by geographers, Turkistan, 
which clashea with Transoiiana, is not in the Third Clime, nor 
Rum in the Sixth, but in the Fourth. Part of India is in the 
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[ part oi but n&t Khatu^ in the Second; (Magbrib 

ia in the Third); part of "Irilq and KbnraBau in tho Fourth; 
(but EilLiei ia abo in the Fourtli ); part of Transoxiana in the 
Fifth; part of the hyperborean regiona^ the far norths Slawnia, 
eto.j in the Sixth and Seventh. 

Maghrib, by the way, in-, north-weat Africa or Barbaij, from 
Tripoli to Morocooj (often Morocco alone), is Indnded by some 
in the CLimee, though not by the EtirMn^ QofC, (See also 
Notes 207 and 1,147.) 

1*147* i.e.p each of the daysp aa in the Classical and Scandi¬ 
navian mythology, is under the inducnce of one particular 
planet 

Saturday h subject to Saturn i 

Sunday^ to the atin; 

Monday^ to the moon j 

Tuesday* to Mara; 

M'ednesdajt to Mercury; 

Thursday, to Jupiter; 

Frida}'-, to Yenua. 

But ft wdl bo observed that except with regard to Saturn 
the order of the planets as assooiated with the daye ia different 
from their order aa assoeiated with the Climes. Thn&i (beginning 
with Satuiday), Wednesday, the fifth day, is subject to Mercury, 
but TransgxianB* the Fifth Clime, is subject to Venus. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Author, when ofisociating in 
the Stories which follow any particular day with the Clime 
corresponding with it in number, is not adhering either to any 
given order of Climes or to the statements of the geographers. 
In fact, although ho takes the days in order, he is quite arbitrary 
as to the CliineSp giving, e.g.^ ^^qlilb, i.o,, Slavonia, as the Fourth 
CEmB, wltcreas it is in the Sixth and ^venth and still farther 
north. Accord Eng to the ^urMn-i Qati\ as mentioned in Koto 
207, it ia in the Seventh. (See abo Notea 207 and 1^146.) 

1,143. Lit-, long aa life is on the target of affaire,” id 
btivad *umr bar ni^hum-yi Hr. 

1,142* ** Applause,” dfarln ; ** Creator,” Afarlnanda. 

1,1 GO. “ Simnu rb formula. ” See the Section^ ” Bahmm iinda 
the picture of the Seven (Fair) Faces in KhavaniaqJ^ 
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1^1 Lit.j bq had lmowl43dg& df a consoled calculation ** I 
i.e.| be already bad knoiNr ledge tbroogb Simnar^a fdrmala or 
camidUiiicatiQii of what fate had in store for him, bo that the 
worda of SbTda had an cSect npon him as batuiDnidng with 
and conhrnuiig that commimication. 

1,152. ** He gave no answer for a few ahott days " 

The B, ed. of 1328:— ^ 

ruroXi chand-rd na-ddd jovdb. 

10- MS. 402 has :— 

Tuzaki chand oz-an n^^dd iavab. 

1,0. MS^ 116S read&:—^ 

pai bar anddkhtan na-dtd ^avdb, " he did not think it advisable 
to throw away the tracks ** ■ i,e., I suppose, to wander at mndom 
without propiiif consideration of the way.” 

Itl53. Babriiiii ia the Pcrflian name of Mars as well as that 
of tlie king. 

Ip^l54. rt is not clearly statedj, but it seeais that this astrologer 
was not Sh!da> 


made them as he had promised a kind of 
parallel to the seven skies. 

1J5G^ Seven ski^ **; i.e,, the seven domed bouses of the 
palace. 


or 


JJ57. "^Tbat wondrons llt>, that skilful 

dexterous one of creation;^ dn (or afannieL 

1,153. Amub a town in Miixandaraii. Them is also a town 
of the same name on the Oxus. 

action is no more from lavish ness than 
Au man s was from greed. The action of each was fated. 

parched with thirst (For kabdb see 

Notes 568 and 1,340.) 

reading of T.O. MS. 149L 

m am 777 and 1168; the I.O. B. od. and the B. ed. of 
1328 read icMmuskt, "silence.” 


1,162. J' Tho crown of Kai-Qub^ ”; i.c., the royal crown of 
rersia. Kai-Quoad was the first king of the second or Kayaniaii 
dynasty of Persia. 
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** Kto-KhuBrau's crown " ; i.e., agam, aimplf, the rojal crown 

of Persia. 

Kai-Khiisrau was the third of the SEine dynasty^ 

1,163, Hfstiin fBehi^tun), the of the moiintaiii wliich 

Farhad cut through at the co mrrA nd of ShMn. 

“ The whole ol the sculptnic at Bfetim/" gayfl Sir John Malcolm, 

la ascribed to the chi&el of FarhSd. He was promiacd^ wo are 
told in PerBian romance, that if he cut Ihiongb the rock, and 
brought A Btream that flowed on the other aide of the hill to the 
valley, the lov dy Shirin should be his reward. The same story 
adds that he was on the point ol comdoting hb labour when 
Khtisrau [the king), fearing to loao his misttcas, sent an old woman 
to inform Farhad that the fair object of bis dedre waa dead. 
He was at w^ork on one ol the highest parts of the rock when he 
heard the mounifnl intelligence. He immediately cast himself 
headlong^ and was dashed in pieces.*^ 

By Bistnn is meant here apparently the seven-domed building, 
constructed, presumably, of stone or marble, and adorned with 
sculptured work, (See also Notes 1,165, 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1+164. “ Fled ; J.e., the work of Farhad could not competo 
with this flculpture-adomed stone-palace. 

1.165. Tl«c popular etymology of Btetun u ” coluomleas ”, u 
if from 5i-9uJuN. 

The old Pereian form wds Bogastana, i.e., ** Place of the goda." 
Baga ui said by tlie ETfcycioptn^fa of Islam to liavo beco particu* 
larly Mitbtas. (Sco also Notofl 1,163, 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1,1 G6, *' In those walla ” ; i.e., presumably, in the walls 
which surrounded the seven-domed building. 

IJ6T. i.Crt the walls were so high that they were as a rampart 
round tba heaveus. 

IflGS. i.e., the domi^ were not only made of the same colour 
as the spheres of the planets, hut presumably by astrological 
arts they had in their natures something analogous to the natnraa 
of the planets. 

1469- Lit., Satumb Idnd.^* 

IjITO. 3fd}fa, ** essence,” is used here in the sense of ^atiAar^ 

1,17L Lit.* And that to which Mara attached a circuit, or 
B collar* or pooaeasions.” 
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1(112. “ TufqtioLM:,” finta ; " felicity/irasi. 

1 J73. Lit,p wards or to whose towerj* 

1,174:. " Through the mooD^s aspect throve In vcrdflucy/* 

The ^here of the tnoou was supposed to bo greea. The word 
EQT-sabzi me-AJia both " gteeuaess, verdanej and “ thiivmg, 
prosperity ", and it has these two senses here. 

In this and the preceding blx diBtichs the colonr of each dome 
is desenbed aa being the same as that of the sphere of the planet 
upon the temperament of which it is said to have been fashioned. 

From the third, fourth^ and seventh of these distichs it wonld 
seem to be implied that each planet revolved round the particular 
dome under whose auspices it was. 

Ijl75. ^"Mad covenants from them**; Le.j were protected 
by and dependent upon them. 

1,17S. Lit., ** (were) on their bridal seats.” 

1.177. Lit.p “a dlEerefit palace.** 

1.178. ** Her sweetness '*; tit.^ ** hex Jdufi.” (For see 
Note 1,459.) 

1 pl79. The ** rose-garden *\ so quaUGed^ is the world. 

l.lfiO. " TMb two days^ abiding-place ”; i.e., the worldH 

14SL According to tho Burhan-i Qispi* ghammas was the 
name of the man who first instituted GTe-womhip. Hence, the 
BhammiLsian temple is the fire-temple, and the reference is either 
to its brightness, or to the white robes of the pnests. 

1,132. * 4 h 60 Mn means “ black", that being the colcinr 

affected by the Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad, who reigned from 
A.H. 132 to A.Hp 350 (A.D. 749 to A.o. 1258). 

1433. (?aJia; i.e„ galia mo^haiaj a compodtion of musk, 
ambergris, camphor, and oil of ben-nuts. Dark or bkek 
things are often compared with it on account of its dark 
colour. 

1,164. “ Scattering scent" ; lit., ** making scent.” 

1,185. " Black musk ” means tlie darkness of the sky at 
night, which envelops the moon, here likened to white silk (robeo)^ 
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IplSd- “That Caa^htii«rimi early Spricg ”; i.e^* the Iiidkn 
princess. 

IplST. Perfume ” ; i.c., qtterance as sweet aa the perfume 
of the moTuin^ breeze. 

IjIfiS. “A case of pearb'Vj Le., her mouth. 

Ijl8&. “ The five tuma of music," It waa the custom to 
play muaio or beat a drum 6 to times a day before the palace of 
a kiegt pHacO;, or governor 

1^190. " The moou’s throne ” ; lit., “ the four-cuehioned seat 
of the moon," whJoh probably means simply a cushioned seat or 
throne fit for a king. It might have reference to the four phases 
of the moon. 

1491 . “Sugar'* meatLS her lips, and “sloes-wood” her 
words; but sugar and alooB-wood are sometimea mi^ed together 
and burnt as a perfume. 

1.192. damply a eomphment to the lady, by which she is^ by 
implicatian, likened to the Awns, (Cl, Note 1,796.) 

1.193. Lit., " become an associate or friend to ns with the 
story," 

1494 , Lit,, ** and become a whitewasher or a whitesmith for 
this black," 

^ 1495 , It is implied that the king behaved so well to the slave- 
girl that though he is dead, and she ia iu a pooitioo to express 
a true oploiou, she has nothing but good to say of him, 

1496. i.e., it was a very lofty room. 

1*197. Lit,, " Whoever came he held (his) icins, and received 
him as a visitor to himself," 

3498, is the name of a fabulous bird whose abode 

Was supposed to be Mount Alburz. It is celebrated in the Shah- 
nama as the foster-father and teacher of Zal, the father of LkUstaiOs 
the great Persian hero. 

In Sufi terminology (cf, especially the Mantiqu *f-Ta(r of 
"Attar} it rcprcscjits the Divine Essence. (Sec also Notes 1,2C© 
and 1,558.) 

1499 . the name of a fabulous bird said by the 

dictionaries to be the (see the last Note), but in Sufi 

phraseology it sigDifics "matter^' in the philosoplijcal sense of 
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the word: i,e., the subatnatuni of ftU material objects. In the 
^ufi ^tisep therefore, it is the direct opposite to (Cf. 

*Abdu Diaumary of (lie fcchniml Terms of /Ae Sufis, 

and the Enn^^ids of Plotirme,) 

1.200. The “ tunic ”, quba, either long or shortp is an outer 
garment Open in front. 

The “ gown "*p ;i>rrdAa»p 16 an inner long garment wMch covers 
the whole body^ 

1.201. ” The Stream or Water of Life ” waa supposed to be 
in a dark place at the extremity of the world, Z^ilmal or (plural) 
Znfnmnf. The prophet Khizr [BOmetimes confused with Elias or 
with St, George} was said to have been tbe only per^n who found 
it and drank of its water. Alexander the Grsat sought but did 
not find it. 

It Lb probable that the legend of the Water of life, so commonly 
re(erfcd to by Fcrajan poets, haa descended from the Babylonian 
Epic of the progTeBS of the bum through the seasons, which narrates 
bow the sun after his youth, manhood, and decline in Spring, 
Summer, and Autiixnu respectively^ perishes in the storms and 
** darknoaa of Winter* but is leatorod to life by tbe Water of 
Life in that darkness, and appears again in his youth in the Spring. 
(See abo Kotea 1,562 and 1,6930 

1*202. The 7t5ia is the direction to which people turn in 
prayer. With MusLimjB it is the k^'ba or cubical house in the 
temple of Mecca. 

1,205. I ram, the name of the fabulous gardens said to have 
been devised by Shaddudu 'bnu ^^d^ a king of Yamaup in emula¬ 
tion of the galena of patadiEe. (See tbe Quran* Lxxxlx.* 5-T+ 
Sec also Notes 90 and 1,605.) 

1,201. The meaning of this Bccoud hemistich lb ” it has brought 
me under the ban of misfortune The Uteral Hcnpe seems to 
be it has drawn the block ink of the pen through me: it has 
erased me^ or smothered me in black ”. Ch the idiooip dhr ^aloni 
(lit., to come into the pen ^’), which means baitl va~ 
Jehorij az ^hudan, to become null and void, futile and 

beside the tjuefllion,” (so aa to be* os it were, subject to erasure). 

Another idiom ia worthy of noticCt 70 /ain daf mytlht nihddan, 

to dip the pen into black ink,^" which signiEcs dmada-yt bad- 
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bakhii nufd9hian skudanj " to prepare to wnto Ul-fcrtime (a^inat 
a person).*^ 

I,2(S, i.e*p my whita body. 

Ij206. 1 . 0 .^ may attempt ao audacioiua and impossible tbingi 

1,20T. he opene^l his lips and spoke woidE^ likened in 

their sweetness to the scent el mngk. 

1,20S. i.e., it is a myateiy which cannot be dificloaed. The 
Smu^b is said to bo existent in name, but not found in body 
maujMu uthu T-jtswi. (See also Notes 1,19S and I 

1,209. Natives of both *liaq end Khurasan were famed for 
cunnings 

lp2lQ. “China’s realm.” This may bo China proper^ or 
possibly cither Chinese TurkEstan^ or TnrloEtan. (See Note 694.) 

1,211. “ Black silk ” ; i.e., as regards the moon, the dark sky 
at night. 

1,212* j*e,, whoever engages in the intoxicating myatery which 
that dty can offer him- 

1.213. An mt^d^ “ that city,*’ means also “ that blaclm^ 

1.214. Lit., "fastened {hia) baggage oo to (his) ass.” 

1.215. “ Check to Idug and castle.” The term used here Is 
/aran-fcamf, "fixed by the qtieeiij” and means, according to 
Dr. Forbea> check to the adversary^B king by the queen* the 
latter at the same time attacking the oastle^ 

It should be remembered that in the Oriental game the oastle 
was the most valuable piece on the board. 

1,316. i.e., to let me get the better of him by guessing the 
aecret. 

1>317. “ IramV Garden/^ (See Notes 90,1,203, and 1,605,) 

1,31@« i.e., was dressed in blacky being of a dark coIouTp 

1,219* TaXAjf or is a parcel of silk goods laid between 

two boards and fastened at the ends. 

The text adds a butcherbut I have omitted this 
in the translation, the familiar association of a king with a butcher 
being somewhat mcougruous with Western ideas. 

L221. “ A piece of iron” means the butcher, probably as a 
plain man* but one of sterling worth. 

K 
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1^S22. apoalc tuofc like a persoia of znatufe judgment. 

1.223. “When night €*er gampbor scattered ambergrie”; 
i.e., when the blacknesa of night caitte upon the whitenesa of 
day^ ambergris being of a dark colour. 

1.224. The niin waa probably an enchanted place^ in which 
they would become actual]j inviaible as faLriea are. (Cf. the 
ne^ dbtich.) 

1*225. i.e.* “ rise up into the air in the basket.” 

1,22^. The sphere or al^ ia called a juggler with rings because 
it is circular, or becauae it was supposed to revolve ■ or again r 
because it may be said to juggle with the planets in its govern¬ 
ment of the fortunes of men. 

Ip227« ie^i 1 was engaged in a hazardous enterprise connected 
with the rope. 

1,228. i,e,, I was helplessly bound by the rope. 

1,220* A captive whom good lorttine leaves^ etc,, i.o.^ one 
who mnst remain in prison^ and whose neefc is bound by a rope. 

1^230. i.e.j a rope which resigned my body. 

1*231. Le.* it ^ved! my life by preventing me from falling ont. 

1.232. t.e.j the rope which bad coiled round his neck and 
kept him fiied in the basket was loosened, so that he fell out on 
to the tower* 

1.233. i.e., piety towards God and invocation of Him, 

1.234. J^stun, the monntaiu through which Farhad cut 

at the rec^iiest of hia beloved SIiIrTn. The Anther uses the name 
in coime^on with the word ** coltimn because of its supposed 
meaning* “ oolumulesa**' as if from bi-suiun. (See also Notes 
1,135* 1,1(13, and 1,555.) 

1.235. i.G., he has reduced me to bo lielplesa and desperate 

a plight* ^ 

1.236. “Earth”; more btcrajlj, '""a pieejo of earth/* i.e., 
the man himaelf. 

1*237« Man is here likened to dust, and it is implied that the 
beauty of the garden had never been impaired by the presence 
of man. 
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1.238. Le.* the verdure w&a full ol Insfili life^ and tbo water 
wa9> presuDiablj^ lake-water. 

1.239. i.e.j tte hyudiLtli and the pi nk grew there close tdgctber, 

1.240. The " lipa '* arc the " petak (See the laat Note.) 

1.241. i.e.j the blmsooiE or leavea ol the Judas' tree grew down 
to the ground in their luxuriance, and those which reached it 
were cut off^ as it were, by the blades of grass of the meadow, 

1.242. “This turquoise fort'*; i.e., the sky. 

1.243. See Note 569+ 

3.244. i,e.* the breeze was fragrant with the scout ol them. 

1.245. (See Notes 90* 1,203* 1,605.) 

1.246. One species of cypress is called the '* free cypres-s ", 
because it grows up straight and free from crookedness, and does 
not interlace with other tieca. Others say, because it is free 
from change and always green. Others again, hccauBe it bears 
no fruit. 

“ freedom,” means also “ thanks^ving and ** praiao 

1.247. “ I had not gone thougb endle^ work had called.” I 

think this is the sense of na-shud^ hazdr Mr-am hud, and 
that the Author for the sake of the metre uses shudam for .fAudumi 
or mi-sAudaia, and 5tid for buds or The Bensc seems to 

require the above iuterpretetion, and the word^r^ if/' has no 
meaning if the hemistich be rendered with due regard to tha 
exact aeuse of the tenses employed here. 

1,24B. CoUyriunfi being dark in colour is made an image of 
the darkness of night. 

“ Orimson spnrn^ is an alhision to the setting of tbe sun. 

1,249. The eastern sky.” 'This seema to he the aeuse bero 
of fiiiA, which mcana literally the ” dawn It refers possibly 
to the paler streaks in the eastern sky after sunset, since the 
prcv^alcnt meaning of shigufa^ " blcaaom/^ is “ ^ white * blossom 
Shiffufa or shihu/a itself comes from ghukufid&n, ** to open or 
split,” and is allied to ghikdfian^ to split.” 

The hemistich reads slightly more literallyp "the flower of 
d&wu was cleft like a flower/' ebun ghikdft^ 

In my iuterpretaticn 1 have taken mAm as the Arabic word for 
** flower ", but it may also be used as the Persian word meaning 
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g&ll-bladder in which case the bcmistich would mean " the 
gaU-bladder of was split like a fiowar the sense being 

that dawn (by which here * day ” Diiist be meant) was seated 
away. 

1|250- ** Idols ”; i.o., beatitiful girls, 

1,25L Pictnrea bcaatics. 

1,252, Every picture; i.e.^ every beaiity> 

lp255. KJnmstan (Susiaim)^ is, or was^ famous for its augar^ 
can<^»p the aweetneaa of which is here compared to ifa d bad vantage 
with the Bweetac^ of the ruby lips of the beatitiea. The sense 
of the hcznisticb is that their sugaty lips would compeusate for 
the destruction of all Khiizistan with its sugaf'canes. 

1,254. i.e.p the queen of the beauties approached. 

1,251}. The aky was lost to view ** \ i.e.^ all the heavenly 
bodies at night were eclipsed by its light. 

The “sun of oouiso, means the queen of the beauties, 

1,250. i.Q., the attendant beanti^s^ 

1,257. ''Each honeyed one”; bt, ” eveiy piece of sugar,” 
i.e.p every beauty. " ^ 

l,m Straight cypresses"'; ie,, girls of tall and slender 
fonn^ 

]p259. i.e.p as a beautiful bride with aU her adornments sits 
on the hndal throne to await the faridegroem. 

1,2^. ''A resurnsetion rose”; ie., “a great commotion 
arose on aocount of the beauty she displayed. 

1 " With Eth top troops behiecl a nd G reek before "' The 

Ethiop troopa are an alliision to her black bair, and the Greek to 
her complexion. 

t,262, "^o-jiued dawn." An nUiuion to tlie apwamnCA 
of tn« at cany dawn wben dark atrealcs aro #et, oa it were, 
againat Lgbt. The aeoae of the dioticb is that the white and pink 
of her face wore antagonistic to and act off the black of her hair. 

l,2ra " Narrow of oyca," an epithet often applied to a beautT. 
especially to one of ChLicae Tiirinstai]. 

“Each cypress"; i.e., each beauty, who was as an 
Mrth-bom human being compared with her, who was of light, 
the constitution of the angels. 
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lp265. Le,p inflamkiig the wiirld mth her bcaul^ as a rose 
do^. 

Ip266. ""Bird &f pAradi&e”^ ht., ""peacock” 

lp26T. ""The throne where sat the hridCp” pliki-gah-i ^aru^ * 
i,e,, the throne on which the bride dressed m all her finery awaits 
the bridegroom, 

1,263. i.e.^ ahoold bo in the heat and nearest ptace^ not in tho 
outer places. The guest, sbould be muqafT^^, a close intimatex 

1 r209, " The moon's in concord with the 

By tMa is presumably meant that the moon is in or with the 
Pkiad^^, the third of the 28 lunar "‘ mnosiona If Pannn^ 
*' the Pleiades** has the same meanings as its Arabic eq in valent 
Surai^^ I should assume the real sense to be that she^ "" the 
moon/* is in concord with her lovcr^ “ a lustrous gem,” ^aEfAar-i 
dbdur^ 

But since the Pleiades are a part of the aign Tmrus, the senas 
might bo that the moon is in Taunts. The effect of this that 
the moon, which is receptive, would take the qualities attributed 
to that dgn^ and that those subject to this influence would be 
fearless and strong of wlll^ firm nnd detcrniiracd, and nlao 
afiectionatc^ loving and of keen desire. The former qualitiea 
would help such persons in the pnrauit of the object of the latter. 

If the hcDiLStich has any sense in this connexion, it must bo 
from tho fa[ry-qneen''s Bw:ribing this astrological infiuenca to 
herself with ri^ard to her lover. (Boe aba Note 535.) 

I,27D. BilqTs is the name given to the Queen of 8heha, who 
was supposed to be a wife of Solomon^s. The mention of divs 
or demons is from the fact that they were supposed to have been 
in subjection to Bolomonx (See also Notes 272 and 1,407.) 

1,271. Tbia must mean cither that he pnt his arm round herj 
or that being seated near her bo bad her^ in a way^ in his posacf^ion. 

1^272, Gaiety was left without a plea”^ lit., excuses 
came into a leniaindcr for gaiety/^ The meaning is that gaiety 
had no excuses to offer for absence'when the mnsio began after 
the banquet. In other words, gaiety had to be present. {See 
also for the same idiom the disticb to which Note 1,970 is 
Appended.) 
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pearl was bored by eveij unborod Peaii”; Le,, 
every virgin chanted verse. 

1,S74. dance a aquare oped, acid a circle closed’*; 

a square waa cleared for the dance, and the dancers circled 
round with handa jcLned. (Cf. Another aenao of 

aetting open a square ” would be “ ^ving rise to enjoyment 
and hilarity (cl. maiddn ffushdda ^ftan) ^ but tbo iiiit sense 
is more in barmony with the second clause cf the hemistich. 

1.275. "They fashionod tapers'*; i,e.j they were in their 
slender, nprigbt dgurea thoDCtaelvea as tapers. 

1.276. “ Name i no„ fame. 

1.277. " Turk i.c., a beauty. 

1,27S. Turbrdz, "predatory raid/* deriving its name from 
the raida of the Turka, means al^ amorous blandish mentSp 
which are a apeeies of predatory raid upon the lover. 

1,272. i.e., he ia as a Turldah raid in assailing her with his 
love. 

1 .280. i.e., let us drink wine and make love, and throw aloes- 
W0€>d (which is dark like Hindus) upon the fire for perfume. 

1.281. " The Msgian wine.” ** a Magian temple,” 

means also " a tavern ", a sense attached to the term posaibiy 
through Muslim contempt. 

dfny-iilft^Mita means therefore ** Magisn wine”, or ** wine of 
the tavern”. 

1,232. 1 . 0 ,^ let them both be properly served and enjoyed* 
Eh f.'flUj a tray for food, means al^ a smaller tray upon which 
dessert fruit and sweets are taken round to the guests to change 
the taste and be partaken of with wine, 

1.283. Le.p do not attempt impossibilities. 

1.284. ffmdti has also the sense of ** slave and sinoe it 
mesna black ” too* it ia used appropriately in connexion with 

moles ", which are bl^k. 

1.285. The scent of the candles is likened to ambergris^ 
the fire of them to rubies. 

1^286. " With rose-deckod willow white ”; roses in 

the wiUow^*' is an alluaSon to her pink and white skin. 
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1,2S7, ** Vested"; lit., " in A tunic." For the "^Hnnio "* 
qabd^ ftco Kota I,300h The “ crown ", as referred to the roso, 
means most probably its st&mens. 

l,2Sd. Far|-i bid means the divine ordinances, the ordinances 
enjoined by God Himaelf, in contradiatinctjon to those based 
upon the precepts or practice of Mobaamiad, namely the 

1,269. iSar%t old Mongol capital on the hanks of the Y o1ga<^ 
Sadiq l^fabanl says^ ** tbo capital of tho QipcMq Plain." T^s 
was DOi^h of the Caspian. 

1,2S0. Like a yellow rose " ; i.e., pallid with regret at the 
absence of the beauties and from the effects ol the wine-drinking. 

1.291. i.e.^ p^csnmably;^ on rose-petals blown down and 
scattered about. 

1.292. " Its mu?k-pod opened out ” ; i.e., either " displayed 
darkness " or " diffused perfume 

1,2D3. "Bringing " ■ lit^ “rubbing ; 

i.e., “ scattering scent.” (For galia rnoschata see Kote l,lBl^d 

1,2D4. “Scattered pearls”; “became possessed of a 
pcarl-ahell "; i.e., displayed those pearlsn the moon and stars^ 

1.295. “ That jasmine sowed, this planted liolets ” ; i.e., the 
breeze diffused such fragrance as that of the jasmine, and the 
water brought out Such perfume as that of violcta, 

1.296. “ Laid down its head ” ; i.e., was hopeless of competing 
with the fragrance of that evening. 

1,297* Lit.* “The puppets full of piety retnmed, the aky 
a^in became a puppet-player." The sky is called a puppet- 
pbyer because fay means of the puppets, tbe planets, which it 
exJiibits, it plays with the fortunes of men. Here, however, the 
immediate sense is that the sky or fortune played upon men 
through the puppets, the beauties, 

1.298. Yoghraii is said to bo tbe name of a city in Turkisten 
which was famous for the beauty of its inhabitants. 

1.299. Lit., “ came into the head **; but the idiom may also 
be tendered* “ reached the highest pitch.” 

1.300. “Love was. associated with the wine”; lit.^ "love 
joined hands with the wine ; i.e,, love went on pori with 
the wine. 
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I.30L “Tnxk^^i Le., 

1*303. Hindu ; Le., 

lj303. Lit., "jfu^T triplj reined**' qand. 

1*304. " Put a ciftin upon your door*” The chain berfl 
meant is ** the ebain of justice or redress of grieiraiscos'^JOiyTr-f 
*adi^ which was attached to the door of the king's palace* so that 
anyone suflering from injustice might by shaking it at any time 
call attention to his wrong* and obtain ledreaa. This chain 
was also caUed the chain of KGahln'in ”, a S^sanian king who 
reigned from a d. 531 to 579, because it was instituted by him. It 
IS spoken of in the of Nl^mu 1-Mnlt, the va^ir 

of Malik Shah. 

1.305. Fersus ad spectai. 

1.306. See the last Note. 

1*307, See Koto 1*305. 

1.308. i.e., may you live* hut I shall die. 

1.309. See Jlote 1,305. 

1.310. See Note 1,305. 

1*311. See Note 1,305. 

1*312. i.e,^ the matter he delicately hints at would not ental! 
serious conaequencee. 

1,3l3. ^ To put a borsc-shoe into the fire '* means to make 
a person impatient to esc you and subservient to your wiU* 
Thia was supposed to be clfeoted by cutting the personae name 
upon n horse-shoe, reciting some magic worck over it, and casting 
it into the fire. The use here of the word shabdk, “ black horse,” 
is in reference to the night which is to pass before he gainii bis 
deairc. The meaning then of the second bemistieh is Never 
^nd the fact that the black horse's shoo is in tbo fire ” [ i.e+^ 
" disregard any feeling of impatience you have for me to-night.” 

1^314. An everlasting lamp i i,e., one whose brightness 
never changes with time. The aUusion is either to herself, or 
to unvarying happiness, 

1*315. Nard is the Persian backgammon* 

1,316. ffmn durtiM dyam archi dtr ayam. Thia hemistiEh is 
most probably taken from the proverb, IHf dyad durmt dyad. 
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“ Who cornea late conies at the best/^ or “ One comes the better 
for Cdmiiig late ", which w in with the Latin* Fe^ina 

knle, “ Haateo, but do not bo precipitate **: do not endanger 
the iBBne by undue haste. 

1.317. means " Ssh^V and muA ^^moon 

1.318. The term '* sweet basil is an allnHiDu to herself. 

The word used \b which is from ita fonn Bpeoifio, 

not generic. It ia possibly used for ^Ki6a^-i qaranfutl, which, 
according to SteLngasa, is "sweet basil ”* Bedhonse, however^ 
renders it “ calamint", and VuUers eonjectnres i*c.p 

"" halm/* All these plants, however, are of the mint kiadp and 
belong to the patnrsl order kdriai^^f. 

It may possibly ha " baaQ royalSteingass renders the 
Persian word shah-siparam both “ sweet basil'* and also " basil 
royal". In fact, as regards botanical nomenclature there is 
often in Persian peat confnsionj and it is very diffictilt to 
identify. 

1,319+ “ Constraioed to patience 1 renounced (my wish)i** 

Bar mr-i fa5r taiAa ml~kardam^ 

Bar tar-i §abr is, I think, probably nsed in the eense of the 
Arabic ^bran, " perforce ; e.g., fa*aia-hu fotro, " be did it 
perforce "; ht., " he did it as one in a bound condition." The 
only other senses could be, “ I made a vow of renonciation (of 
my wish) in the presence or name of patience ** ^ or, I made a 
vow of renunciation in the matter, or on the subject, of patience ** ? 
i.e.p " 1 repented of, or renounced impatience." The sense of 
r.O. MS. 1491 is," I perambulated about or towards renunciation 
(of my wish),” Ba-sar-i kiuha Bair mt-kar^m. 

"Ishva in the second hemistich seems to be used in the senae of 
jinb* 

li320. i.e., such as the girl who bad now been se1eete<i+ 

L32L i.e., when the day dawmed and made the world white 
and lummouB. 

Night is called a dyer because it darkens and blackens the 
white of day. 

1,522. i.e., thev had ceased to be seen and to adoniK But 
I.O. MSS. 402, 777, and 1168, and the I.O. B. cd. have for 
“ carpet/' noBhaty ** gladness ”; 402, and the B. ed. have 
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M, “ and/* ftfter naih^f, and tho latter has an, “ that/' hiatead of 
from.” before lUMhaf, 

1,323. Taras, a town ia Turkistan famous for the beauty of 
Its inhabitants. {See Note fIflS.) “ Turkistan " ; lit., “ China,” 
but Dodoubt, aageucmlIyinsuch casea, meaning Chinese Turkistan 
or Turkistan. 

1,3M. i.c., I was honoured, and enjoyed great good fortune. 

<Vof the garden. 

The house, of golden bricks " ; i.c., the houflc where he spent 
the night. 

1.326. i.e., he had bright, sunny daj-s, and at night enjoyed 
the society of a bright, ntoon-feced beauty, 

1.327. “ The moon's tenn." The moon means both the real 
mwn, or rather month, here, and also the queen of the beauties, 
oa da, term,” signifying aUo, as applied to the latter, promise.” 

^ 1,328. I4t., the night ittedo the world black upon the stars *'; 
i,c., it totally obseured or obliterated aJl truces of them. The 
idiom means also "to di?stroy or devaafatc”, but here it is 
equivalent to rSk-ra bar Aari ya eAiji tiySh iardan-, lit., "to 
make tbc road black upon a person or thing "; i.e.," to obliterate 
all traces of him or it.” 

1.329. “The palace of the sky's black coping”; lit., “the 
ambergrisdike forelocks.” The sense of the distich is that tho 
aky waa dark and the moon invisible, 

1.330. Lit., “ made fresh their fresh-faccdncss '*; or more 
freely, ” renewed their cheerfulness of aapect.” 

1.331. Lc,, with plump hands and full, rounded breasts. 

1.332. The meaning is that the idea ol candlea' being behind 
must he discarded when all the cundlea which, in their brightness, 
are worthy of the name, namely, the girls* faces, arc in front; 
I.e. I in fn>ut of them tliemsclv'es. 

1.333. ” Rosy wine ”; lit,, ” wine of tbc colour of (the flowers 
oi) the JudBa' tree.^’ 

1.334. Le., by makinj; the wine flow the cupbeareiia did boido- 
thing ID hnniioiiy with the mufije, " Drinking in harmony wLtk 
the mnBic ** h an e^ressioD used. 
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1,335. A crystal bowl or ctip La lil^eocd to a pearl-Bhell ; cf, 
ffodaf-gun soffhaTi " a peaTl-BboIl^loiLrcd cup."* 

“ Pcarla } i.e., "" d^pB ol wine.” 

1,336- “ ]>enioii3 ” ; Le.^ tormenting possiona."" 

Ip337^ “ With ropes ” ; i.e., with the ropes, her locks.'* 

1,338. i.e., I played with her looks. 

1.539. “The long hand'*^ i.e.^ “the rapacious hand.*^ 

1.540. KaMbt, meat cut in small pieces, flavoured with onions 
and eggSj and roasted on skewers. But more generallj,^ roastj 
baked, or broiled meat. (Cf. Note 56S.) 

1.341. i.e., your face m so bright that, like a lamp belore the 
snn, I must die before it. 

1.342. The person who secs a fairy, pnri, or a demon, 

is supposed to become possessed, part-ddr, or dlu-dor (cf. dirr-did], 
but the motie of possessioii is not the same in each ease, since the 
pori is of the go^ jinn or genii, and the div is of the evil Tho 
jwirT-ddf is “ possessed and fascinated in so high a d(^reo 
that the intellect is, as it were, beclouded, as it might be. In a 
lower degree, the sight of any e^^traordiiiarily beautiful 
object. {Cf* Hote 1+525.) 

The diu'ddr or diiwfid, on the other hand, is possessed o£ a 
demoniacal spirit, aud is insane and helpless. 

(Cf. Notes 1,525^ and 1^620.} 

1,345. Lit., " you have again cast the horse-ahoe into the fire 
for me.'* (See Note 1,515.) 

1,544. The “ moon ** meuns figuratively the fairy-queen. 

1.345. i.e., I am absolutely overpoweFcd by your brightue^ 
and effulgence aa a mote in the sun's rays. By my own being 
which, like that of a mote in as nothing* I cannot conceal from 
myself or he oblivious of your overpowering cffulgeuce, in which 
I am immersed. 

1.346. The sense of this second hemistich is analogous to 
that eipbined in the last Note, 

1+347. Lab ha-dnndiin ^zidan (or itAuyldnn), to bite or 
chew tho lijjs,” means "" to suffer shame or regret**. 

Ab-i danddn ynakidan, “ to suck the water oE tho tooth,"' moans 
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""to have de&m Of lougiiig". Anotlier raeAulng of iho di^cli 
isp “ How long am I merely to ta^te your beauty f ** 

1,346> “Warm tisfles/^ bum-tfi garm^ but LO, MSh 1163 
haa, /4yA<i-yi gam^ warm food>*' which perhaps in the light of 
preceding distieba ia more apposite. 

1354 : 9 . i.e.p aUbough you are formed for lore: 

1.350. A “ hare's sleep ”, AA^w6-i khargushf is the sleep either 
of feigned negligence, or of carelessnej^ and fancied aecuiit^. 
Here it Bignlhea the latter, the sense of the hemistich being, 
"" how bng^ will you lull me into fancied Beexuityj beguiling mo 
Tiitii promisea ? 

1.351, “ This andent wolf of vulpine craft is **the world 
or fortune 

1^352. “ In wolfuah, vulpine dealings will engage '*; i.e., 

will deal savagely and cunningly with me,” 

1 ,333, Or^ “like one who ia drunk enough to feel equal to 
taking lionB*^* 

1.354. “ You from KbaUukh " ; i.c,i ** you are handsome/* 
Khallukh being the name of a town in Turkistan famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitants. 

1.355. From Ethiopia I **; i.e,, I am your slave.” Ia the 
next distich she expresses her unworthiness of him. 

13 h356 . Lit.j "like the lull moon/* 

i,35T. ” Beyond "Abbadun there is ne^er a town,” Laim 
qaryala 'Abb^fm. The words of this hemiatiebj which 

are in Arabic, are evidently an Arabic proverb. They are 
incorrectly written io all the copies I have consulted. The beet 
ia that of TO- MS. 1491* ^rtiryslA) tasrrt^i *AUkidan, rather 
a curious mixture of Ambie and PeTStan. 

“ ^ AbbudAn* the most southern town of Babylonia (‘Iraq 'Arabi), 
Originally it was on an island on the Persian Gulf and was atdl 
there in the tenth century; but now it if more than twenty mUea 
from the Qomt** iBncgchpfidia of Islam.) 

JufjanJ (about A.d, 1460) deacribes it as a town at the mouth 
of the Tigris o-n the Persian GidJ, but he must mean the mouth 
of the Sl^tt^u 'i'^Arab. 
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Kedhoase sa]rH> “ Tte at tho mouth of the Euphmtefl 

on the FeniBJi Golf,'* 

Btemgasa say^t ** Nflnie of an kland m the Tigris,” 

These are l>oth ^milat eirurs to that of Jiujan!^ Besadea 
this, it h Dot an klaod, but a town. 

The meaning of the hemisticli is that the fairy-tjucen is the 
ne pfiis of desire^ and that now that he has her near he 
must not neglect hia opportneitj in the hope of finding any one 
more beaiitifii] beyond* 

1,35S. "Demand a mat fiDd poor out sand/* 

" A mat j i.e.H the mat on which exeeutioos wero carried out. 

Sand ”; i,t,^ the sand put down to absorb tbo blood shed. 

1 p359. either let me abare your throne and be your 

partner, or fix me on a gibbet aa a throne may be fixed on a high 
framework.” 

The word cMr-mii-A meana both a gibbet and also a framework 
on wMob a tbroqe might be etect^. 

Ij360, By “ bee **f and "tbom " be means bimself. 

** Eose-honey aweeta ; i,e^^ a confection of rose and 

honey. 

1,36^. In the case of the dead, i,e,p extinguisbed lamp, the 
brand would he tbo blackness of the wick. If murda^ " deW/* 
be taken as tnurdn-djl, “ dead in hearti.e,, “ ignorant, wicked/' 
M zituhr "alive/" la gaed for afnificufif, ""alive in heart/M,e,^ 
** enlightened, piqos, * ^tfl/' the brand would be "aih, l,e,, 
"* disgince/* 

l,m The LO. B. cd, and that of 1328 read, bi^ardad 
instead of If this reading be adopted the heniistich 

aboiild be rendered, "" If the snn turn away front thought of 
buming/' 

lp364. He means preEumabiy (sec the preceding distich) that 
he has been asleep and dreaming up to the prosent, and that 
such dreaming is not the desire ho with regartl to her, Such 
dreams, however, come from his having seen her face, (See 
the next distich.) 

1,365. He Heems to imply that his nights have been passed 
only in dreams inspired by her face. 
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1.366, “ a<f mnguinrm in Virginia slupralmne ^ffusum 

tpecianU 

** SardachijiUi ” ad pmem ^pxlat. 

1.367. The dagger may be said to clutch the wai^ in ao far 
as it is attached to it. 

1,36S. The lady who relates the story is speaking hem on h« 
own part. 

1.369. See Notes 274, 1.201, 1,562, and 1,690. The raeaoing 
is that she dfcisscd m black. 

1.370. The king’s umbrella : one of the insignia of 
royalty, 

1.371. The hack of the fish is darker than its head. 

1^72. Black i.e., the black of the pop!!. 

U373. “The seven thrones” means generally Ufsa Major. 
Here, however, it denotes the seven planetary heavens, to the 
sphere of each one of which a special colour Ls attributed, all of 
them making tip the seven coloura mentiooed here. 

1 ^374. “ Higher than hkek there is not any hoe/* The sense 

is that black, ae the colour attributed to the sphere of Satum» 
who is in the seventh, farthest, and highest planetary heaven^ is 
necessarily the highest colour. 

, lj375. “Dawnk scales i.c„ the stin. 

1.376. i.e., ho clothed himself in gold-worked garments. 

1.377. Jamshld, the name of a mythical king of Persia, the 
fourth of the first or Fishdadian dynasty. He is said by Fir^uM 
to have reigned 700 years, and to have been ktUed by order of 
Zah^aq, an Arab invader (Alblniiil quotes^ '■ of the Amaleldtcs 
who then became king of Persia, and reigned IjOOO years. 

The name is composed of “Jam” from the Aveatk Yima, 
" a king,'* and " slnd/* Aveatio khshaMoj “ radiant.” 

1,373. An aUosiou to " the Cup of Jamahid", " Jamd 
Jamahld or ** J5m-i Jam *% which, accordiog to the Persian 
fabuhsta, represented the whole world, and hence is also called 
“ Jam-i ]ahan-nami It was marked with seven lines; each 
of which had a name. 
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] »379. ** Fine or eTutcrant dijplay " ia no donbt, I tliink^ tto 
flensn here of ra*na}^. 

“ Amber upon a golden ring ” meanE with respect to the yellow 
rose tho yellow staznenj with the petals* With regard to Bahram 
it sagniiies that m bis drefis he added yellow to yellow in the way 
of yellow stoneSp golden ornameota* and gold-worked garments. 

Ip360. ** That sweet-spoken bride **; lit,, " that angar- 
scattering taper.” 

1 p381. Lit., that she should associate rubies with sugar-candy, 

Ip3d2. Lit., “ He -desired her to engage in flnte-playing/^ 
bnt the author means, ” to speak in Ante-like tones.” 

dtyAoniift, generally render^ •' organ”, means, according to 
the ^urAon-i Qaii\ sjny wind-instrument of lansio. Other 
meanings given by that dictionary sjre not applicable here* 

1,5S3. ” Adorned and lovely.” I have translated CAlst-fcaa 
so on the analogy of ; but CAtni-Yds, ”of Chinese beauty,” 

or CAiiii'fldzp ” of Chinese coquetry,” may be the correct reading. 

1,334. Tarajs, a town in Turkistan famous for the beauty of 
its InhubitaDta. (Sec Note 635.) 

1,3S5. i.e., loses his head. 

l,30d. New Year's Day in the Persian Caleodar is the 21st 
of March, the beginning of Spring. 

1,337. Ut.^ “ she would raise her head in Isdy-consDrtsbip*’^ 

1,383. See Koto 635. 

1,383. This and the preceding distich are remarks of the 
Author^s. The meaning is that Asttering is as miHcbievous in 
a meddlesome fool as adominent in a balista. The Aattery of the 
one is as misleadiDg as the adornment of the other. 

1,390. i.e., each one disdained the aAcction ho showed her+ 

1,391* ” The picture-honse of China^s realm '* i !.e., probably^ 
either of Chinese Turkistan or of Turldstan, both famous for 
their ** picture ” of beauty. The Author speaks later of the 
slave-dealer himself as the merchant from Cathay, but Khata 
(Cathay) may be either North China or Ounesc Turystan. (See 
the end of Note 634.) 

1,332. KJmllukhj a town in Turkistan famous for the beauty 
of its inhabitants. 
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To bfive the ear bored for a ear-ring and to wear one 
waB a token of slavery, 

l^Z9L Lit., " although her tmj b giv^n over ta engar^ there 
IS (only) a di&h of liver from it for the people/* 

By the hret hemktkh is meant that ehe L@ all Hn^ary aweetncaa^ 
In the second the word jigar *' liver, heart ”, means also “ aflUc- 
tion”; i.e,, hcre» affliction through love of her, 

1,395. The akvc-dealer b speakiog here on hb own part. 

1,39G. i.e.i na auffly as you do the one the other will follow* 
This peculiar mode of expresston in Persian b alwap indicative 
of the uselesanoEs of some act supposed. 

1,397. The second hemistich is not a metaphor of partkulat 
application, but mnat be taken more generally as an adverbial 
amplification of the firstp and it might bo freely rendered» ** in 
these ahnonnsl and disconeerting circuMStanccs/' 

Nard b the Pefsian backgammoii- 

1393. Lit., " his benrt was not becoming satiated with the 

girl” 

1.399. lit.p " except the door o! intcrcouxse, which she 
closed/* 

1.400. See the distich to wMch Note 1,33& b appended. 

1.401. This 1 take to be the nearest approach to the sense of 

the hemistich, Garehi i*'dfi TurJt did 'aiydn. “ Turk,” in addition 
to its primary sonse of ** Turk **, means a ** marauder ^* and also 
a "-charmer**. The Tenderings of given by Vnllcrs, 

Steingass, and Rodhouse are quite inapplicabb here, but the 
proper sense can be fairly well gather^ from the quotations 
offered by Vnllers as well as from passages in other writers. 

1^402. The moon is here hkened to a basin, and the Author 
impbes that it is bo inlerior in beauty to the girls face that it is 
only worthy of baring a jug to her (W a slave to her mistreafl. 
The image is taken from the fact that the basin bearH the jug* 

L403. Lit., '" of just Btandard or measure.” 

L404> " To stimulate her heart and witl.” This, 1 think, b 
the light sense of az bahr-i on is not in the 

dictionaries* but the compound* is given as a form of 

music, and evidently means muaie of a stimnlating, rousing 
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n&ture. (Cf. Note 1,506.) in tbo hcmbtich meana ** a 
certain ”, and dn oonscquently^ a ccitiain (amount of) 

stimulation.” 

1,405. Lit,, lie sprinkled angar over morcUo chomea,” 
hard bar mrt'tsi'i. sAaior-risL 

Sprinkliz^ sugar ” means speaking eloquently and sweetly, 
and cberries ” mean here lips or moutb, so that the seaae is 
“ he poured forth from hra mouth eloquent and aweet words”. 

By the ward Tiarvan^ " moreUo or sour cherries,” the Author 
may intend to convey also that the king m order to excite the 
girl's interest; sweetened his adjuration by an eloquently apoken 
narrative. 

But all authorities do not give ** moreUo cherry as an 
equivalent of though ah i^ve *'* pomegranate If the 

latter be preferred the additional sense suggested cannot ho 
entertained, and ** pomegranate ” would mean the lips or mouth 
simply with regard to colour, and not to taste. 

1406. “ Sextilc aspect ” denotes the aspect or poBitlon o! two 
planets when distant from each other 60 degrees or two signs. 
This position is marked tbue: •. A sextOe aspect, it should 
be added, is an auspicious one. 

1,407. The name given by the Cominentators to the Queen 
of Sheba. An account of her visit to Solomou is given in the 
Qur^du, xxvii,^ 22-45. (See uIbo Notes 2T2 and 1,^0.) 

1,40ft, Lit.# ** loose at the jointa,” ptshada az 

1,409. ” The Guarded or Preserved Tablet,” ZkiuJ-i 
*' In the Hadh (the Traditions), and in theological works, it is 
lifted to denote the tablet on which the decrees of God were 
rccord<Ki with reference to mankind^(Hugh^ja^s Di^ionar^ o/ 
Idd77i,) la SufJ phraseology it ia used to denote the Qur'an, or 
the Univecsal SouL 

Iluwa 1-Kiidbu %5Iuhin, ^a-^n-Ntxfm 'l-Ku!t^fa 
('Abdu V-Hazaaq's Diefionar^ of the Technical Ttrmz of me 
Sufis]. 

1,410- i^e., la order to see your beauty eyes were created. 

1,411. The fount of light” - i.e,, the sun. The evil eye is 
supposed to have specLtil icidueuce over a thing of beauty. 

l,412p The gardener or porter of paradise is called M^an. 
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1.413. Muhr, lucaii^ hene, prc^meibljs “ controL” 

ifiAr^ “ ^Section,” is scarcely applacable. 

1.414. Roses escape from the Aaiuij of people b^use of 
their thornH ^ the child, because he no longer requires their 
bands to do for bleu what his own can now do. 

1.415. The Persian dii; mesns sometiines the same as the 

Arab evil genius, the evil jinn. It has often the sense of an 
assidtant-demon to Satan, or of Satan himseli, all these being of 
the evil The pan or “ fairy on the other hsndj is of the 

good genii, a good spirit^ 

Iji416. The legendary Fish that was stipposed to snpport the 
Ox which was unogined to bear the world, and hence the lowest 
place or depth. (See also Notos 73^ and 1,060.) 

1.417. Lit., " to see what gift be baa bronght me from the 
road.” 

1.418. "God's sanctum [ i,e., the teiritory, city, mosqce, 
or precincts of the cubical bouse in the temple of Mecca. 

1^41 The king of ^Iriq resumes his address to the slave-girl. 

1,420. The connexion between the preceding distich and this 
one is that tbongh the king on his part corusenta to make no 
demonsttation of love, it is surpnsing that the slave-girl, being 
so beautiful and formed for love, should on her part make no 
demonstration. “ Abandoned tbonght of love ” ; lit., “ ac^ns- 
tomed yonrseli to not loving.'* 

I,42L **The limpid spring is taken metaphorically as the 
king's mind, in which the straightness of truth or the crookodnesi 
of falsehood would be discovert, as the fonn of the cypress would 
be reflected in the spring. 

1,422. i.e., since my seorot has been disclosed. 

Ip423^ ie., every person should step according to his stature, 
or, in other wordB, n^pt himself to his circumstances. 

1.424. " A handful of com/' khvamk Khmmh-i i« 

described as " a handful of com thrown inretimlnarilj by the miHer 
into the mill-hopper". 

1.425. i.e., she tries to attract the attention of any man of 
open conntenaiice who might be assumed to be bberaL 
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1,426. The litem] seose of mbiefi " is the pulp of the pome- 
gmoAte ; and of “ pearb the seeds. The “ pomegranate replete 
with seeds ** expresses mctaphorioallj the orc&sts of a woman 
who has heeome fnlly developed ■ and the sense of the di^ticb 
IB that when bo developed she haa become atperienced too m the 
knowledge and appreciation of the value of rubies and pearhsp 
andp aa the Author seems to imply^ she covcU them. 

1,437. verdant,” signifies alsOp as regards the 

immature girl, " happy and fortunate.” *' black of 

face,” means also, with respect to the adult woman, "stnfuip 
disgraced, unhappy, and unfortunate.” 

1,428. "Eaw” means here metaphorically “inexperienced 
or unpractised as regards women", and “ripe” the reverse of 
thiSr Both terms arc used in connexian with ** gourd which 
here signiBes metaphorically The Author 

intimates that it is wise to abstain from women^ and unwisa 
to have intercourse with them. 

14 ^> i-c.p even the black night is made beautiiul when it has 
the moon in her luatronB parity, 

1430. i.e.p she accomplished her business of excuse making, 
and did not trouble about the result. 

1,431. Lit.p “ that kingly Moon.” 

Ip432. ^^Onc of mighty frame,or, in the alternative, “a 
Rustam/* the Fereian hero, who was entitled Tahamtan ”, 
“the strong-bodied one”. {For Eustamp see Notes 312, L035j 
and 2,078.) 

1,4^. “ Had lost bis might,” az tarn vjtada^ which means 
** had lost fleah and strength ”, Neither this expieflaion nor its 
equivalent, huayu v/^odEa, occurs in any dictionary 

I know. 1 have seen the latter idiom, however, in newspapers. 
The expression might be taken also in a moral sense. 

1,434^ In this distich ** a fay” means the slave-girb and in 
the next "* Sun ” and “ Moon " mean the same. 

1,4^, ” The bow of an old woman ” ; i.c., the curved back 

of this particular old woraan^ 

143Gr It is possible that this “ spell-casting ” means simply 
" deceit ”. Afnin (or/ujnSn), the word nsed here, signifies bothi 

** The world-illumiug Sun ” is the slavc-girL 
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1^437^ i.e., the Bchemfi fl«6Died to bim to «hap« well. 

1^438. One knowing ^ram life.** Thie 1 take to be tbe senw 
here ol ^Tdo^parvar^ which is not found in the dictionaries. It 
might aleop bowover* mean “ a skilled imisieiaD and it is 
possibly in conneadoii with thlB sense that the Author hbcs the 
word narm “ wftp gentlep Bubmiseive,^ lowly, docile since 
this word signifiBs also “ the bass or low ” in music. 

1,431)- It is only by the wnsidemtioii ol a few words in thia 
and the preceding two dietichs that it is seen that the Aothor by 
his art, whilst apparently describing the girl as a jaggl^, a con- 
jnrer^ a mu^cLaUp and a tumbler, is speaking of something quit* 
different. 

1.440. This may bUo be rendered ** sgainat the grain a miser 
gave away 

1.441. The B. ed. of 13^ reads: — Guh gdhl dar dn 

da&i ; ^jfoi doatp with no proper rhyme. 

I would venture to Bdggeat that the correct reading in the second 
hemistich may be aAoJi: lit., " wotild open the 

thumbstallp” i.e., “ would aim at.*' 

1.442. lit.p " hie fluum cor, margaritam perforavit illic " i 
i.e., quod ad banc pncllam attineret mcerorem passua eat, cum 
ilia puella coiit. 

1.443. Non perforatB maigarita " i i.e., vifgo Intacta. 

1^444. “Coucupiit periorfttB asset margarita'V; i.e^, con- 

cupiit ut rex Bccum colret. 

1,445* “The dust/* ^rrf. Gard-i mdA means also "moon¬ 
beams 

1,44b. " The Moon's face " ■ i.e,, the slavc-girra face. 

1.447. foTiiuT is a circular, open oven of earthenware. 

"Storm*" is used herop of course, in a metaphorical senaCT 

and refers to the mental disturbance excited by the old woman^s 
machinationSi whether enchantment was used by her or simply 
deceit. It has been intimated* however, that aho was an 
enchantress or epoeies of witch, and such, it is known^ were 
supposed to be able to raise real atorms by means of their 
cauldreiu or ovens and magic arts. (Cf. bUo Note 1,454.) 

1.448, Taken in cofmexion with the last distich but onOi the 
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meaning La pcnaaiblj that tlioqgb tho day haa no choice, hut miLSt 
begin with brightness and end with darknesa, the king has fjrec 
wili and ehould not change froDi one couiee to the opposite without 
some auflicierkt r^aon. 

1,44^, he,} ** why do you mako me suSer the ahatpnesd of 
grief ? " Vinegar is likened to eve because of its dark colour. 

1»450* i-e,* ** Non repugnabo quin lex me Titiet.” 

lt45L The Author means poBaiblj* '* in order that T may not 
become moved out of myaelf and absolutely distraught, for 1 
am now in a mood for it/‘ 

1.452, ** Of every kind""- lit,, "both fit and unfit to be 
spoken.'^ 

1.453, The "water” and "iron” are apparently allusiona 
to the coldness and hardness of heart of the a]averg;irL The seiiBe 
is praeumably that the fire in the king^a heart should warm and 
soften that of the girl, but that even if it did not (aee the next 
distich), his mind is so set on her that the pain of the lo%^e lor her 
is prefe^ble to him to hia remedy of intimacy with the other girL 

lt454, iit.t “ the old woman was a amoke-raifier in the 
midst." Zhid-qfyaJi, lit., “ a caster or raiser of smoke,” means 
** a sorcerer or sorceress who by burning aloes'wood, ftankio- 
cense, wild ruc'seed^ and a species of bdelHum raises ineensc and 
smoke, and by this and an incantation summons genii to do his or 
her bidding *^ {Burhdn-i Quti*). 

emoke,” means also “ affliction a senae whEcb is 
applicable also in the bcmisticb. 

1 ^455. " The old dame’s cold,” bardu is the name given 

to a period of cold weather lasting from about the 7th to the 
14th of March, so that the sun entera Aries, and the New Year 
and Bpring in Persia begin about a week after the cessation of this 
cold, B)'* the sun^s entering .4rtw It b meant that the Spring of 
happy days U bcginniiig for the idog. 

1,456. “Belight." This sense of noj is not ^ven in the 
dictionaries, hut it Is established by many paasagea in this poem 
and other Persian writings. 

I ^4o7. " The lily-finder." An alludion to the Blave-girl 
as ba'idng a liJy-w'hite bosom. 

** Unto the lily-Bccnted cypreBS-tree " [ i.e.j to herscU. 
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1,453. As usuaK “ the Chinese fonD* figure^ or beautv,” 

CAirtp means a beauty of Cblucse Turkistan. It is often, like 
“TLjk '\ applied as a compliment to any beauty. 

1,459. “ H aloo, & cerlal n sweet dish prepared in many Tanedea 
with sesame od, various oemals, and syrup or lioney(Redbouse)i. 

Saffron is Bometimes added, principally because it is supposed 
to possess stimulant, oEiiilar&ting, cordial, and autispasmodic 
properties. 

The Author by saying that the pleasure of AnJrd djeased with 
saSron comes from yellowness means of course that it comsa 
from the yellow ingredient saffron, but it may bo noticed that 
most d£ the mgredionbB of the dish are yellow. 

1,400. “ Ita yellow veil”; i.e., the material of which it is 
made. 

1,46L A reference to the golden calf. See the Qnr^an, ii-i 
43t 33; iv., 15S; vii., 140, and xx., 90^ The meaning is that 
the real value of the calf was in its gold. 

1,462* Yellow echre,” finn of/nr, or ?ard, ia hydrated 
oxide of iron more or le^ mixed with clay, in which state it 
occura natmally. Haviug when taken blood-enriching proper! ieSt 
it h stimulant and exhilarating. It is oonsequcntly, os the 
Author says, precious like gold because it is a source of joy. 

1,4€S. i.e., he prepared to set out with great pomp. 

Sar-Mbz, translated ** fortune-favoured means in the first 
place ” vf^ant, green ”, the colour oa this occasion of the 
royal canopy or umbrella, 

lj464. Lit., ” The king was Lighted up like a green candle ” ; 
bnt terr-fi/rMAia meana also bright, fe:joicing ”. 

1,465. The angels arc supposed to be clothed la green. 

1*466. ”The garden of the stars” means the aky. 

This verdure emerald-hued ” i& also the sky* putt of which 
near sunset inotbes to green. By ” vernal blooms " are meant, 
os generally, " white blossoms." The sense of the distich is, 
” When the stars studded the sky with their white or silvery 
orbs ” ; i.e., when the stars came out (and it was night). 

1,467, "Green-throned”; io.* possibly, ** Boated m the 
heavens ** (soo Note 1,466), bnt may bo either a compliment to 
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the lady one fit to bo in the heavens with the (cf. Notes 
And 1,7&5), or a rcferencA to her being on a green throne 
in the Green Dome. 

1More liberally, " to open the eaek and disclose the 
engar.” 

Ij469. i.e*j began to disclose trhat was in her mind to the 
wise And powerful king. 

1,475. Xings lived much in tents both for war and also for the 
chase. 

IjdTI. Gate ** means the king^s court, einoo the king sat 
At the gate to administer justice. The ctowti and throne may 
be said to be the threshold of the king's Gate or courts einoe they 
are symboli of hia power^ and it is through that power that the 
people may expect justiec at his Gate or court. 

The meaning of the second hemistioh of the next distich 
]s that the king's Boverelgn power in upheld by his jiistice^ 
symboLked here by his Gate or court. 

1,472. Lit.j “ she let flow a spring of sugar from comehsn ** I 
but "cornelian/' meau$ ako a " channel^ wAtercooise, 

or ravine 

1*473. Jfwm, A name formerly applied to the lower EdmAn 
empire and Asia Minor. It is now apphed by the Fersians 
to the Ottoman empire. 

1,474. **m a wrapper of raw, undressed {stnff}.^^ 

1,475+ Cf+ the third and fourth distichs of this story* 

1,4T6. ie-p she was Uke a rose in face. With the rose is 
contrasted the cypress to which her stature is hkened* 

1,477* One of fair face washed with the pheasantk blotKl." 
This, I think, in as near as one can get to the Persian Shusla^ 
riiy-i, vail ba-khunA £awi\ which rendered literally k ** One 
of washed face, hnt (washed) with the pheasant's blood 

** Thu pheasant^s blood is of course an allusion to the rosinees 
of her fBce+ 

l,47d^ i.e.p disturbance of heart- and trouble amongst her 
lovers. 

1,479. Lit., the showing through (of her fsee],^^ 'oki having 
that sense here. 
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mcaeis "reflection'* aa m a mirror, and also "the 
appearance of a thing through a tranfiparent or itmnalaceuit 
BU^tancc 

1,480. More duakj more aoihergrii^dlfifiiBing ” i 

but this perfume, though greyishs is generally used as an equivalent 
of musks and rofcncd as often to blackness of colour as to sweetness 
of scent. 

1,4SL “ Bfore dusky" ■ lit., more inFdcl or impious," 
na-mmuifnanlaT. Na-mustdman is equivalent to kaJiT, which 
besides its literal meaning has also the sense of “ black ", 

1.482. " A londy wanderer ” is a term applied to the moon 
as moving in aoUtary, tmequaUed grandeur among the atart+ 
It is applied here In a similar way to the girl as one unequalled 
among others. 

1.483. Expresses his meutaJ condition after awaking from his 
stupefaction. 

1.484. Lit.* ** and if I become patient, cold,—where ate 
paticnccj coldness! " 

1,4S5. lai, "may make this business easy for me." 

1.486. Lit., ** if any (thing) more or less should come to any 
grain." Kam-u 6mA, " less or more,” generally used adverbially, 
occurs sometimes as s nonn. (See quotations in Vollera.) 

1.487. Lit,, " the bottle In which urine is tested.” 

1,4^. The aUusion in the first hemistich Is to the sorcerer's 
practice of wnting or cutting on a horse-ahog the name of s 
person ho wishes to bring under his control, putting the shoe into 
the fire, and reciting the appropriate spell. By this means 
the person ia perturbed and drawn under the sorcerer's influence. 

In the second hemistich the amber^s power ** is its electrical 
or attcacting Mwer, and " pearl and ruby ” are alliisiona to 
the teeth and lips of a beauty* Thus the sense of the distich 
is that Mallkha can by his magic power draw people under his 
influence as well as a beauty can by her charms. 

It jj possible that there may be a sub-allusion to the pale 
ydtow colour of amber, so that we might have the Bccondojy 
aeusa, that his magic power can make people perturbed and pain 
as well as the charms of a beauty can her Jovexs. 
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In the Mcond h&mietich there w a jeu de which 
is lost In translation. A " pied snake is mdr-i pisa{h)j and 
** palm^fibre rope ” is The Persian word plr, besides 

its more usual senses of “ leptons, white, pied means also “ the 
dwarf palm-tree ”, Abu Jahl, of the hbrcna bark of 

which ropes are made. From this last meaning of taken 
in ita Literal aen^ of the palm-tree of Abii Jahl it may ba 
assumed that ita Bbrans bark is taken to be the mnsod mentioned 
in the Qur'an as the fibrona bark from whieh the rope for the 
neck of Abn Jahrs wife was made. 

Abu Jahl was Muhammad's uncle and enemji and he and his 
wife Umm JamU are bitterly oursed in the Qur'an, stlra oxi. 

13^- The sense of taUsman here is an hnsge prepared with 
magic arts attached to a buried treasure to pre^reut any 
tmautharized person from hnding and taking it. This is a 
particular appbcation of its general Eense of aneb an image h^ed 
in the ground for the purpose oi pTeventing people from going 
beyond a certain limit. 

The word taUsman sometiiues also signifies an amulet against; 
enchantment or faaciaation^ and sometimes a spell or charm to 
effect some purpose. 

Pi Dally any m^ chaoism that appears mysterioua or ig not 
undeiatf^ may be called a taUsman. (See Ni74mi''s 5i.taiickir- 
BaArl; see also Hoto 553^) 

1,491. “Skilled maater,”/ffji . . ustMl. Fab^ is somedpiea 
prefixed to a nemn adjectivally in the sense of “ unusually fine 
of ita kind ”. So, wc might &a.j^fahl ba^l^ “ a fincj, large onion, 

1^493. *' Frigid **; lit, “ raw, nnbnmt/' as opposed to 

burning” applied to '^SDaoke'" in the preceding distich. 

1.493. i.e., one should not live in the state of abject ignorance 
of the ox or aos. 

1.494. More literallyj *^how long will you fashion tMnga to 
the Pen ? " By ** the Pen ” is probably meant ” tho Pen with 
which God is sa'd to have pre-recorded the actions of men ”. 
“ The Prophet (has) said (that) the first thing which God created 
was the Pen [Qalam), and that it wrote down the quantity of 
every individual thing to be created, all that w^aa and all that 
win be to all eternity (see the JiisAJrdr),” (Hugheses ZKciionory 
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o/ Iddm.) Id Euti phrawdogy^ “ the Pea dgtiifiea tlie Uaiv&TSal 
lDteU«£t, and the expression quoted from Hughes is tanUmaiJnt 
to that in another Tradition: ^ui^u nui khaiaqa lldhu *l~Aqi, 
“ The first thing if^hich God created was the Intellect." 

The 'Aql corresponds with the “ of St. John* 

The ** Pen ” might also moan simplj what is written or recorded 
m theolopeal bookSp mql, " rcbtioiip" as opposed to reason, 
intellect(Cf. the word hujjatj argument, reason, proof,in 
the first hcmtatich.) 

1 fc495. Lit.j “ I am not without knowledge ol the secrets of 
afEairs." 

1,49B. I have translated on the suppositjon that n<i-ba^ad 
rafif " one should not go/^ is the reading intended, though raft 
ia not a perfect rhyme to ffu/l in the first hetnistich. 

The perfect rhjTne n/jft does not make so good seuss, but if it 
were adopted, the second hemistich would signify, ** one ehou'd 
not sweep the path of one^a own fancy and conceit ; i.e., one 
should not allow a clean and clear path for one’s own fancy and 
conceit. 

1,497* ”side of the Veil*' is the epmtiui] world, the 
Universal Spirit, which embraces the prototypes of all things 
of the phenomenal world and their relations of cause and efect 
to one another. 

The diatich raeans that^ as we cannot reach the spiritual world 
and understand prototypes and their relations^ we cannot 
understand the^ pictures or refie^rions of those prototypes and 
their relations in this phenomenal world* 

This must be taken with limiUtions, since the Sufi saint is 
supposed to have reached the portion of Universal Spirit, and 
to grasp all things and relatioiifi by intuition, and not by discursive 
reasoning. 

1,49S. though wa may strive to get at the meaning of 
things and their felations in this world, our conclusions will pot 
be unattended by some error. Therefore no trust can bo placed 
in DiiT reMing of these pictures of tho phenomenal world. (8oo 
the prevbtt$ distich.) 

1,499. at the Resurrection the truth will be known. 

In the second hemistich hdwnd is used, I think, in the 

sense of i'uiiaiiji, *' they will lead into ertor,^* or ** accusa 
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of error It siould be added that Mkhlan^ “ to plaj/* zxieana 
also to give m tKat maj aignify {^odarip 

" to lead into errorj.^^ andt if my conjecture have support* to 
accuse of error,” 

1^500, '* a sacred iucantatioD* epel!^ or amulet” 

—often composed of vorsea of the Qur^an—which compelj 
demons {dim] to attend on and obey the person who recites or 
^rritea it, 

1.501. K&bdbf. (See Notes 56S and 1,540,) 

1.502. This distich is the f^eroration of MalUchaV speech* 
The hrst hemistich means ” Solve dilEcuIties in such a manner 

1.503. In this and the prccediiig two diaticha Bashr is alluding 
to the way in which he and MalMia respectively interpret the 
jar and water. 

In the firet hemietich of this dktich I have rendeTed jmM 
by " at firstwMch is most probably its meaning here, though 
the dictionaries explain it only aa a noun. But there lb no 
reason why it should not have an adjectival Bignifieation, and 
hence an adverbial Its adverbial use might be explained too 
on the analogy of for 6a-"dfi6ai! or dmr *aqiha^^ 

1.504. i.e,* travellers^ food-wallcta.* which can 
be spread out as cloths. 

” Drank water (from the Jar) [ life., gave ent water*” db dar 
dddund i i,e., preaumably, ladled it out with their hands. 

1.505. Lit., ** Do not be a mixer of colours in such a jar”; 
i.e,, do not mW the colours of your dirt in its water. But rung- 
dmts, a mixer of colours,^* means also " deceitful, full of strata* 
gema, crafty ”, so that we might also tranalato ” Do not play 
tricks upon, or bo treacherous to thb jar ” (which has given 
you water)* 

1*506. “With stimulated heart” bd d^-un^zl. (See Note 

1,404.) 

l,507p It should be remenibeied that mirrors were made of 
metah 

Ip606- ” Tried/* bere used as rm/tun. 

1*509. Le.* henceforth we must be strangerB. 
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1^510, Tlit BJimplQ of the dn namuno^m nCdl: 

lit., “ that sample of shoes.” 

Sqff-i ni'al, “ the lino or raiJc of flhoea/" m the place ne*F the 
door where the shocfl of those who enter the house are left and 
where people of the lowest class ait. Heoee I am asanmibg that 
these people are taken as the ahoes among which they ait. CL 
the term " a low^ mean^ or ignoble person/* applied bj Bashr 
to Maiikha in the thLrd distich aFter this, 

1|51L TMa second hemistich is very ellipticilly and obscurely 
eiprcsaed. It means that MaUkha spoke contemptnoiisly of 
people as no better than deadp and so neither men nor women, 

1.512. If be for the comparative, iQr-gmhdda-lar, 

the sense would be, “ A well more open than a road before {you)/* 

1.513. i.eni the decision of neither was founded upon the 
real natcLra of the water, although one of the two might have 
been so, since they were contrary or most widely opposed to ono 
another, one being good, the other bad, 

^ith lefipeet to the literal meanings the property oF water 
which corresponds best with "clashing” is its forceFolne®, 
especially when we keep in mind the other senses of s5, " water,” 
namely, lake, ti'ver, sea, ocean.” Then si itself too niEans 
power, forceftdneas as well as " lustre, radiance, effulgence ; 
and, as it sign^^ also the Universal Spirit, wo nia}' perhaps 
awume that this is the real meaning of the jar and water; for 
though the jar would seem to circumscribe^ it will be noticed 
that when Bashr examine it more closely it appears to expand 
indefinitely. ^ 

l.e taking the jar and water as the UnivCTsal Spirit 
(see the last Jfote)-—all ouf philosophical disqulBiticins and formal 
mqnin^ into its nature n^ult only in trouble and affliction 
to onr mdiyidual, partial spirits. It can only bo appreciated by 
^1.^ atlimed to its position by following out 

he Path+ (See C* E. Wilson’s Translation of Biiml's 
Book 11.) 

The work"; more literally, the picture or form 
imade) ; i.e., the result in this phenomenal world of God's 
idM m the spiritual world was not what we thought it. 

This seems to refer more to Buabr's pre^dnus words regarding 
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God'n pre-recordjngB, blit with respect to the Universal Spirit 
it wonJd mean tbatt tboiigh it niay be appiedatod bj the Sufi 
B&int, the idea which the p^oaopher by fomiBl inquiry conedv(^ 
of it Ls not in accordance with its teal nature. 

frC*, no one can find a clue to the my^terica of tha 
tiuivcrgej beeanse there is a veil between os and the spiritual 
world. The Author conceivea the sky or sphere as a cirQular 
thread, of which the two ends are knotted together, so that no 
one can find the clue. 

1,617. A duru^ is said in the Cotnmentaiy to Graf's Bu^an 
to have been a dtiidr or A dinar was worth about 

ten sbillLi^. The modem Persian aehrafi is worth about 
eight flhiilings, but the Indian osAro/t or muhr {mohuf) is worth 
about £1 16 s. 

1 p518. " The person of the houaep” oAf-i sarBi probahiy means 
Mallkha’s wife, the word oAf being used to avoid the use of a 
word which actually means wife 

Lit., " at last the water remaining in his month * i.e,* 
remaining to stay, fio that he was suffocated. 

ls63Q. Where many hcKliea arc* so to say, stored; hntyi/a- 
gahi ** a place of carrion carcassesis a name given to the world 
itaelf. 

1,521. I read this second hemistich* bi-pnrad Fan khvad dgad 
az tnaga^Jt where bi-ptimd meana “ he shonid be filled, or fill 
himseU The verb is perhaps not commonly found, but it is 
used by Sa*di in the following line ;— 

ind-l it' par ffAud di^r ehm juimd I ** How can a vessel 
filled be filled again I" 

Parldon means ** to fly and this would naturally be associated 
with a fiy, hut it would make no senses here* and I think the 
Author is using the rhetorical device of seeming to say one thing 
whilst meaning another. It is possible he may mfeud hyiu^ar* 

‘' fiy/' fno^-i “ the hoaey-fiy,” i.e.^ the bee/^ 

lp622. Especially the last, I should think. 

1,523. In the first hemistich ** pearl piestimably means 
** face In the second " moist comeUaii ” means “ dewy bps *\ 
and the ** dry impr^sion meana the vdl The metaphor 
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ifl drawn frotn the fact that the stoac {here cornelian) ol the seaU 
ling is moifltcned before the impmasion b taken. 

1^524. The eocond hemietich could also be rendeiedj “ She 
get & fair inkling (oE the truth], and read lua soul.” 

I, 525+ i.e.p ho hea aeen a fairy^ not a demotic and therefore 
he ia not a demoniac^ as one ia supposed to become after seeing 
a demon. He is, however, in a way faiiciiiated^ poasesaod, or even 
crazed, that ia* with love. (See Note 1,342.) 

J, 52i6. “The mairiage-gift” or portion^ the Arabic 

rmhT:, which the biidegroom engages to pay the bride, part of it 
genemlly at onoc, ^woAr-i and the reat^ makr-i 

by insUlmente or on a divorce. 

Ip527+ The evil eye Is supposed to aFect particnlarly one who 
is especially fortunate. 

1,523. he restored her from a wretched to a happy con- 
dition: ho made her Autumn^ as it were, a Spring. 

1,529h green dress^ w^hich auggests the Spring, ia more 
snitftble than yellow^ which stiggesta tho Autumn. 

A oontraat ^may also be intended between green, the sacred 
colour of I^IusUms, and the yellow cloth-badge^ 
zardf or yiVdaj whicb tbe Jews were formerly obliged to w'oar in 
the East. 

Ij530+ A tall, graceful person is often likened to a cypress. 

1|531+ Called hero the best day of the week as bdiig the day 
of “ Bahrain the name of the king as weU as of Mars. 

1,532+ i.e., Bahrain was the namesake of Mara, and of every¬ 
thing of martial hue. 

1,533+ Fearla from comdJan " ; sweet and eloquent 
words from her month or lips, 

1^534. ** To bore pearls ** is to speak sweetly and eloquently+ 

1^530. i,e,, too blind to see yoitr grandeur. 

1,533+ ** The ruby mine means her month or bps, “ Purest 
rubies ** j Lt,p aweet and eloquent words, 

1,537+ i.c., compared ynih her the sugar had no sweetness^ 
and the taper neither brightne^, nor alendcmcss and upright¬ 
ness of form. 
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1,538* Hair Is coiDpan:^} with musk in respect of its darkneas 
of colour. 

1.539. Mercury, the god of wisd™. The senae is that she had 

aJi the beauty of Vcdos a^iid the of Mercury, 

1.540, Nard b tho Pcraiaii game of backgamuioD, 

l,5il. The “ Bn^en Fort the celebrated fortrefia in 
Turkietau described ia the SMh-imma (Turner Macau's edition, 
vol, uLj pp. 1142-3). It is there aaid to have been three leagues 
high aud forty long ; to have been defended by 100,000 inen^ and 
provisioned for tea yeara. It bad one gate towards China, and 
one towards Persia. It was taken hy Isfaudi^'urp the Fersiau hiug, 
from Arjaapp who was killed^ 

The great extent asoribed to It: rnight lead one to suspect that 
the idea of it arose from Eome vague accoimts of the Great Wall of 
China, if the position of the latter wens not opposed to this 
supposition. 

l,542r “The fragrant wiJle^” roA-i ; lit., the wine 

scented with sweet basil.*' The word rai^dnl is possibly an 
aHuaion to Abu Ttaihau Albirnnu, who was as famous an astrologer 
as a historian and chronologist. The Meaning wonld be that she 
had studied works as learned as those on astrology by Abd 
Raihan, the author of the famous work the 
ft It should bo added that it is evident froin 

several of Nirami's worts that be had considerable knowledge 
of astrology^ 

1^543. Chinese paintLng was much esteemed in Peraia. 

1.544. “ 8he tied knots on tbe water ** ■ i.e,, she accomplished 
marvels. *' Like a shell *" ^ i.e., like any oyster shell, which waa 
supposed to form the pearl from a drop of water which had faUcp 
into it, so that, in a raanueri it tied knots (Le., pearls) on the 
water admitted. 

1.545. Her blaek paint on the white ground is compared with 
the hum' locks upon their bright faces. 

It546. The connexions of the tsllsmans would be those fixed 
between themselves, the object to be guarded, and the person 
to he guarded against. 

l,54Tp Lc,, reveal this secret. 
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lp54S. FoL&Dn-Easikg ; i.e.j the heads of these killodr which 
seemed m poisoo to a»y aspirant. ZaAr^ poison, is contrasted with 
nush-tidma, “ honeyed letter, page **; bujA meaniisg^ besides 
" honey, treacle ** an antidote against poison”. 

Ip549. " ; poaaibly ling-cekeSp so commoii a 

cake aa to give the term “ a maker or setter of ringiiiT 

i.e.p ring-cahcs/* (Cf. the Tur^h sv/Ju “ a milk-cake In the 
shape of a ring.*') 

** Spines among the dates ” ■ see Notes 5S and 527, 

I>550. " Dwell not on the small ”; Lc.* do not be distraeted 
from the main btismess by petty details. 

Ip551. I.e.p do 03 the world does. 

Ip552. i.e,, take plenty of time to deliberate, and then act 
forcibly and qtiJckly 

1,553- Althoug^h the words “ heart,” and " liver,” 
together with the compounds into which they enter, are most 
couamonly used in the same sense^ they are not by any means 
synonymous. The heart is dehned as an Immaterial luminous 
ease nee by which man is distinj^slied Iroin the lower animals* 
It may incline to the higher apirit, ru^, or to the eamiil soul, 
na/i, and takes the position of the one to which it loeliiies. 
Though caUed by the philosopher najs-i fidfvja, ” the reaaoning 
soul, it is also the seat of adectioDa. The Uvor, on the other 
hand. Is nothing but the seat of affections, perhaps, when coa- 
aidered with rcforence to “heart" of a grosser and more 
inatinctlve nature. It might have to do with oiganic sensations. 
It belongs n&tumUy to the nafs, ** the carnal soul,” but the latter 
may be raised to the position of heart ” when the passions are 
entirely subdued j i.e., when the fnifs-i the domineering 

^nl *\ has passed through the position of naja-i the 

reproaching soul *\ to that of no/t-i mutma* tnna, the “ eubdued 
or tranquillized aoul 

1,554. An allusion to the leather cloth on which a crimina] 
sat when abont to be behftaded^ and to the basin also used* At 
these eiecntioiis aand was also scattered to sl)ttOrb the blood, 

1,5^. Farhad^ the name of the lover of Shlrin who became 
the wife of Khusrau Parvlz^ a king of Persia. 
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** Tomb of FftrbSd ” b an allaaiQii to the aknlla and the danger 
of the enteiprioe. 

Palace of SMria h an alluaion to the portrait and the bcau^ 
and grandeur of the princes of tba castle. 

^ Farhad and SIiMn.aee afeg Kotea 1,135, i,163,1 pi 05, and 

1.556. Dar-bam is ejcplaLncd by Redbouae as " with entire 
poeaession of a hcmae and right to close ita door"*, hnt here it 
moat be used oa an attribute ol the hooso regarding which a 
person has aqch right. 

1.557. Lit,* ** world of learning." 

1,5^. Sjmurghj the name of a fabulons bird supposed to 
have inhabited the Alhur^ Mountains. It was said to have 
miraculous power, and is celebrated in the as the 

foster-father of Zal, Rustam’s father. In Sufi phraseology (see 
especially *^4 f/dr*s "i-TatV) it means the Bivine Essence. 

(See also Kotea 1,1^6 and 1 ,^h) 

1,559* i*e., with all the tokens ol perfection, 

1,560.^ i.e^, he approached him to do obeisance, 

” As lUy might \ in aUusion to the hnaer-like petals of that 
flower. 

1»55L ** Like the rose " ; in allusion probably to the niitcr 
c^le of petals of the rose \ qt, if the wild rose be intcndedp to its 
circular form. In either case the calyx might be meant. 

1.562. Khi^r, “ the surname of an ancient prophet reputed 
^ have found and drunk of the Water of Life, and therefore to be 
immortal. Ho performs miraelefl, but disappears if snspected. He 
b conluscd with Elias and with St. George." (Hedhouse.) {See 
also Notee 27i, 1,201, and 1,698.) 

1.563. ** A Spiritual relationship **; i,e., moat probably, he had 
r^ourse to astrology, which may be called spiritual in so far aa 
the planets are called the spirita of the zodiacal signs. This 
spiritual relationship b cxploj^ned by the following passage from 
the Snctfcioprtdia of Islam :— 

" The inAuence of the stars depends on their indi^ddual nature, 
and also on their position relatively to the earth or to the other 
stars ; the events of the aublunary world and human viebsitudes 
are therefore subject always to the extremely complex and 
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variable combinations of vciy nuiiiefoiu, very varied and very 
contradictory celestial inflncncres* To know and to combine 
these iinfluences is the astrologer’a very arduons task.” 

One branch of magic indc^ ia also nailed “ Epirittial ”, bnt I 
do not see that tbere is anything in it which can be called 

relationship ”, except that in some written charajs myaterioiiB 
cooi^ino^ions of nnmberSp together with bgnres, nsmes^ and words 
are osed^ 

Astrology itself, however, was pronounced by Muhammad 
to be a hraneh of magic. 

i.e,t there were necessarily crevices between the door 
and the wallt but these must be supposed to bave been hidden by 
some outer oovering, 

Thia refers to the gap he made (see the last distich 
hut aeveu}p and to his hndiug the door., 

1,596. Le., aa soon as dark night came on, aa it were, to the 
moon considered as a Utter. 

1,567. i.e., abe proceeded as rapidly as the wind. 

1,56S^ i,e+p found the caatle-door. 

1.569. i^e., when the sun rose. 

1.570. Le.j when in the seven heavens^ in which are ai^ 
directions, Virgo disappeared and the snn rose. 

The six directions are north, south, eaat, west, above, and 
below. 

Nard is the Persian backgammon. 

1,571- The Great Kings,” Eayan \ i.e,j, the kings of the 
Kayanian or second Persian d 3 masly. 

1.572. Aa the pronoun thin in the text refers moat probably 
to the princess^ the sense must be that the kbg prepared to fnrtber 
her business. 

1.573. May be taken Uteially, but possibly means, s^be to 
him in Sattcdng+ eloquent terms. 

Ip574. The sense Is that the UhI I could scarcely contain the 
foods provided. 

1 47^^ should teat the prince. 

1,576- ^-Tacasdan puppeta ” j beauties of Taraz, that 
city hclng famous for the beauty of its uihabitimfd. (See 
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Note 6&5.) The Benie is that she might teftoh beaqtjcs ol Taraz 
grace and fascination ^ 

1,577. Weights were made of atone, 

lp5TS. i.e., to the priiic4^, who was aa a rabj in respect of 
her resplendent rosy cheeky, 

1,5TS). The “ aea and the sun ” both mean ■' the prince 

lj5S0. Lt, in a thoiiaand hopes on the part of her rektivcB 
and those connected with her, 

]p581. *" A drop of milk’^ means metaphorioallj perhaps 
apixitual gindancc. 

lp5B2. A blae glass-bead bcLog stiperstitionsly thought to 
coimtcract the infincncc of the evil eye^ which would ba supposed 
to bo particularly efhoaciotia in the case of two perlect beings 
like the prince and princess. 

1,5S3. “^The sweetmeata of her marriage-feast.^" Tha word 
used hern is sh(ilcar-rizl, sugar^scatteringT"' and may possibly 
mean the same as the modern jAiriiii-^AiYirdn, the distribution 
of fiweetmeata at a betrothaL Conaideiable sums are spent upon 
theae, and the distribution of them is regarded as an impor^nt 
part of the ceremony, 

1,534. Canopus, which here means the prince, is a particularly 
bright star of the first magnitude in the coostclLation 
n Ar^m. (See also Note 536.) 

1,585. the prince with the princess, 

1,536^ Pomegranatea”; Le.» her breasts. ** Dates '*; no., 
her lips. 

1^687. " Black " i i.e., misfortune. 

1 ,5^, Lit.j *' aince they drove his steed wit h rednesfl,"" ** they ** 
referring to the govcmiiig powerSp or Fortune. 

1,588. "The vital spirit^'; i,e., the rfiA-i the 

animal spirit, by which IJ uudcrstix^l the life, the scat of which is 
in the heart, and which moves in the veins with the pidBations of 
the body* (Hughes : A Didionorif of Idnm.} 

1,580* Lit., “ the brain of the air was filled with perfume 
of red roses/' the perfume of red roses meaniug the sweetneaa of 
her eloquent words* 
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“ A mnAy tcU **; i.o., a hhck veiL 

1,59^. " A ros^lhiid ; i.^.^ ter mouth. 

1,593. Lit., "sweet pastiUes; i.e,, sweet aad eloquent 
words. " The tqae's petals **; i.e., Iier lips. 

1,59+. i.e.j to be reloetaiit to obey. 

1,595. i.e,, bear the trouble of listeumg. 

1,598- Freely tmaiLatcdn 

1,597. i.e.p Mahun. 

1,59a. Musky I.e.. biaoh 

1,599* i.o., the blacknc^ of night Bucceeded the flilvery 
whiteness of day. 

1,660* A compli m^ut to Mahan upon bis importance. 

1,601. A dUeociative-aasooiativG simile simply eiLpresBing that 
they had passed the house. 

1,603. The garden was premmably near the Nile. 

1,603. The bird of early morning ** ^ i.e. early momiog 
itaclf, 

ls604. Tripod” as referred to " night is “the mmn 
as referred to " monarch ” it probably means " a seat or throne " 
set down on a hait. (Cf. the distich which follows that to which 
Note 266 ia appended.) 

I pG05. Iram^s gardens [ a fabulous earthly paradise 
Bomewhere m the deserts of southern Arabia f YamaTi}i oonstnicted 
by the genii for Shaddad the son of ^Ad. (Redhouse.) {See the 
Qur’an, lixxii., 5-7. Sec also Notes 90 and 1|2)Q3.) 

1,605. ^^Beat the tattoo,^* duAid tar Jcdshtdi lit., raised 
the drum,** which is taken generally to mean ” prepared to 
depart , but is here equivalent to to-tdfd-yi tom turd, 

" carried the drum to the top of the roof.” i.e.,'' beat the drum*’* 
naubat This U an allusion to the practice of beating a 

large drum five times g day at the gate of a king, prince, or 
governor, the first beat being at dawn. 

3.607. ** The camel " here means the sty* ** A gold drum 
means the sim. 

lj6C^- liE.. an unBolvable mystcfy, or, a thii)£ from which 
no good resulted* 
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1,609. Thi(j r<jd glow" ol early momiiig ia conaidcrcd herfe aa 
the blood of night which ia killod, as it weitj^ by the coming day, 

] ,610* Freely translated. 

1.611. La haul, There ia no power/* ia an exchiEiiation u&ed 

to ward oft the ill-effeeta of any evil cncoimtercd. The Ml 
phrase iaZcE ^aukt ^uwata \Ud There ia no power 

or streDj^h except In God,*' Mnalima often use thia exdainaticia 
on meeting a ChristiaPt especially a Christiaa misaioBaiy. 

1.612, Oh^ are a apeciea of inferior evil jinn or demons^ 
who mislead people, especially in deserts, and dmw them to 
defitmetion, or kiu and eat them. For this purpose they asanme 
the form of any human being they please^ sometimes taking 
that of an acquaintance ol the person to be misled* They are 
said also to haunt gmvcyartb and cat dead bodies* 

1.613, This means that from the trampling of the ghuls the 
plain rose in the form of dust to the mountain, and from their 
trampling and shouting the mountain was levellt^ with the plain. 
Cf. the Shah-nama {Turner Macau's edition, voL i.^ p. 243); 

Az ^ii kah Ad^itiH ihavadf *"* Tho mountain from your 

voice becomes a phiUi/^ 

1.614. ** The hom and blade/* shMkh-shdna ,* i.e^, a ram*8 
horn and a sbouldcr^blade used by mendicanta to extort alms. 
Owing to the throats also employed If their requests were not 
grants, the term cornea to mean also ** threatening, terrorising ”, 

3^615. I have included this distich, but have endoaed it in 
brackets as probably spurious. It ia we-ak and not consistent 
with the preceding diatieh. 

1,616. Tlie wearing of a belt ia a token of Gervitude. 

The aky by means of the plauefa governs from an aatFological 
point of view our destinies, and ia hence our master. It is a 
seven-headed dragon in respect of the seven planets^ and it 
is no wonder that it is aroupd ua as a belt, since it is a dragon 
which writhea and coils round its victims like any other serpent. 

^tGlT. i,e.j when the dawn appeared, preceding the sun, 
which ia here compared with a lion. 

Ip618. i^e.p all the black had ceased maldag a noise, 
and had disappeared. 
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1^610. Llt,^ “tto d«mDn-ridcr,’' but this ia AmbigtiouB^ 

1.620. One who a demon is suppo^d to bi]K^ome 

demoDtacal, crazj^ Aud hclpieaa. (See also Notes and 

1,525.} 

1.621. Sec Note 1,554. 

1.622. One ol the names of "deeert" ia Timfaza^ “a place 
where people perish." 

The cloth " m regards the desert is ita expanse. 

1,620, "A gain to the distreased”; lit., *" towards the 
troubled ; bnt ci my-i kan giriji^nj to take the side or part 
of a person ; to protect, to guard ony^one." 

1,024, Presumably stones. 

1*623, i,c., he found nothing but darkness. 

1*626, See Note 560, 

1*627. Sec Notes 90, 1,303* ftud 1,6^. 

1*628, "Thirsty wights ; lit.^ dry-lipped people. 

1,629, i.e.f they were so much in demand and so much used 
that they were troubled* and, as it were, called for help and 
deliverance. For see Note 1^459. 

1*630. Lit., " three kisses nacd its dates." The mention of 
" three ” Is so peculiar that one might conjecture " kisses " 
are not intended* hut some kind of " sweetmeat "* though there 
is no dictionaiy authority for this. 

1*631. Guavas"; ar possibly “pears amrud. 

1*632. " Fashioners of gems"; i.e.* being themselTCS as 
gems. 

1.633. “To its bowl"; i.e.p to the ptsce itself considerod 
as a howl. 

1.634. Paluda. Desezihed in Steingass^s Dictionary aa 
“ a kind of sweet beverage made of watcr^ flour, and honey 
Some sajj " a kind of jehy made of water, starch, and honey.'* 
According to others it is “ a misture of grated applea with sugar 
and cardamoms"^ 

1.635. "White and black" refer in the first place to the 
colours of the gfapes, but the expression meariB also "good 
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and bad \ Peraiana and Arabs ** \ ** aU creatnrcA ” ; “ day and 
night,” 

lpb36. These arc all^ presumablyf natnea of species of grapes^ 
bat they are not identified by the dictionaries, and oidy the 
first two are pientioncd nt all as grapes, the and the 

The mziqJ Is not described. The is given as 

a species of oblong and whitiEb grape. 

1,637* Ab-i a?i^r-u nur-i atith-gHn fern bar mgur basiti 
mctiizar-i itAun. A rath lit unsatLsEactory distich. 

1,6SS. An apparent contrast in colour, but hY “ gagar " 
reference is made simply to the sweetness of the fruits. 

1.639. “ That auspicious lamp "; i.e,, the hole Ln the cavern 
through which the light came. 

1.640. See Notes 1.525, and 1,620. 

1.641. “ A single spark "; or perhaps " a single sin yak 
eharara. This refers possibly to Rlahan^s getting drunk with hla 
friends. Or it may poasibly refer to the simple fact of his getting 
lost at first. (Sec the next distich but twenty-fiye.) 

1.642. i.e., vile quabtics. 

1^643. A contrast between complsMng of his eyss for what 
they saw, and stroking (i^e., nibbing) them to wipe his tears. 

1.644. See Note 1,611. 

1.645. “ In the name of God,” is a general 
invocation preliminary to any act or undertaking. 

1.646. For “ the Stream or Water of Life ”, aee Notes 274, 
1 .201, L562, and 1,696, 

1,647* See Notca 90+ 1,203* and 1+605* 

1.648. “ A prelude ” ; ht., a gnidc/^ 

1.649. ].e*^ they blame othera for fanlta which they themselves 
have. 

1^650* Litni ** they drink a pq^n ''; i.a.+ they pervert in 
their own minds everything good and true which they corns 
across into something bad and false. 

1+651. i.c.. lies arc soon exploded, but truth haa something 
in it that makes it permanent, and this permanence establishes 
the fact that it is truth. (Cf. the next distich.) 
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lp652. a simple person may aometimD^ cDtertain idle 
fancies as trutb; it is only the astute who nan always distinguisih 
truth from stteh faneles^ 

1,653. For see Note lp6I2- 

!,654- t.e.p clear yotir mind of all diBagrccable and unhappy 
ideas and fancies—make it a iahula ram. 

1^655. irC.^ though I should he in an authoritative position by 
being as your soup I should consider myself your skve. 

1+656, The dowers of the sandat-treo are red. 

1^657^ Buried treasure was supposed to bo always guarded 
by a snake or dragon, 

1,558. i.e., the exhilamtioD o| enjoyment cannot be yours 
till the morning. (For Aufnq, and ** saCFron see Note 1459.) 

lt€59. he., the pleasant fniitfl ol enjoyment wUI be yours at 
the dawn. The pomegranateH on account of the colour of its 
pulp, is likened here to the glow of dawn. 

Ip660. Lit., *" possessed of ambergris-scented ganneuta.” 
This is an ahuslon to the odour of the fisjidal-tree, and is not to 
he taken literally, though ^ambar may have the general sense of 
“ perfume 

lp661. The north wind renouneca the world, as it were^ by 
casting away everything before it. 

1+662. Both Crucian and Chinese art-workmanship were much 
admired by the Persians, 

lp6&3. The pastiHea of camphor scent " refer most probably 
to the flowers and blossoEiLE of the garden. 

1,664. The king enthroned ”; he., Mahan on his conch, 
the word takht meaning both ” couch and ** tbrono 

Lflb5. This refers to the personal charms of the beauties. 

1 .666. i.e.j the candles rested in their hiiTida as they do in 
lanterns. 

1.667. Lit., “they opened out a foromost place of carpet, 
or a chief seat of carpet.*^ 

Ip668. " The moon,** named possibly os the most ccnspicuous 
object at nighty aad also perhaps because niuA, the natuc of it in 
Persian, is dmikr in form to the name Mahan. 
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1^669. This refers probably to the beauties’ bosoms. 

1.670. Saudal-wood was bruised with water ou jl stone and 
Used as a remedy in fever and headaoba. Id a Uteral sense, 
Mlhin was resting against the sandai-tiree. 

1.671. Bulgaria, Bu/^Adr; i.e.p probably tho old territory of 
the Eastern EuLgoriaiLs on the west of the Ural MouataLns to 
the north and north-east of the Biirtis people, (identMed with 
the Finnish Mordwa)^ whoso bud e]rtended from about Saratof 
to NbhnL Novgorod. 

The word B^ghar means also the inhabitants of Bulgarmn 

1.673. Hdm. [See Note 1,459.) 

11^673- i.e.j I ahaU shortly have a companion. 

1.674. Implies that mere scent is not sulhclent to content 
or please her mind. 

But the correct reading may bo ba '* with perfume,” not 
ya (iby ” or perfnme^*^ lo this ease one would render, 

” Content of mind and scent are good conjoined : Tlbai-l 
nafs khyash buvad 6d ftb# 

The sense would be that content or pleasure of mind is weO 
added to the enjoyment of scent, 

1.675. As regards the rose, the sense is that the btter attracts 
the nightingale from the tree on which it may be perching. 

1*676. A ruby seal on red comeUan”; i.e., **his Ups on 
her lips/^ with the secondary scuse of a red seal put upon a 
jar of red wine. 

1,677* An is the most powerful of the bideoua evil genii 
axcept the wwrrtd. 

Ii67&* The reading of the last word in the second heznisdeb 
LB doubtful. It shnidd probably be lui or t&z. Tliis might 
possibly represent the town of TO a op To^k whicb, according to 
the Quji'p was a flnunabing place in the reign of Qubad, 

a king of the Sasauiau dynasty* and was situated near Ahvix in 
Khnzistan (Susiana). 

Ahvajc^ which la now a deserted town* is in latitude 31” 33^ N,, 
and longitude 48'" 45^ E. 

According to other anthorities Tuz or TOz was a town neap 
Kufa in ^irlq ^Arabl, to the west of Khuzistlu. 
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Tlie town is mentioned in Flrdniinri SMh-nUma, I am not 
awarCp iiowever, that the town waa notable for a particular kind 
of boWj. and if the correct proonuciation of the name be Toxt 
as given by VuUers, and tbe rhyming word be pronounced kOz^ 
as given by Stejuga^Sp we cannot properly read To^ in the Bccond 
hemistich. 

I do not knoWp however, ol any other rhyming word that would 
give Bcnsc here. 

1^679. i.e*, the eUecta of sensual love arc pemjciouSj but they 
are not appreciated as ench till after satiety. 

1,6S0. This and the next distich are most probably remarka 
of the Author^s. 

The meanuig of the Erst is, Do not give way to lusta and 
p^ionsj since doing so ia detrimental to the LnteUect and the 
higher spirit.” 

The sense of the second ia that ns you ahould not dwell in a 
street where the pohee-director ia a thief, aince the result would 
be the loaa of malarial posscasions, so you should not yield to lusts 
and passions, the result of doing so being the Icuss of intellectual 
and spiritual possessions. 

Ij63h Lit., thifl hke (act) and that-like (act) are behtting. 

],G32. i,e., if the pursuit o! objects which are eppercntly 
beautiful, but arc radically and essentially ugly* did not load to 
evil and unpleasant couscqucnces^ then they would be re&Uy 
beautiful, but it is implied here that the consequences aio ev& 
and the objects, therefore* really uglyp though at first apparently 
beautiful 

1,683. "The White Dlv” i.e., 'Mhe White Demon,” Dwi 
Sa/idf is described ^ the SAiA-nama as the general in chiel of 
the army of Alas^udaran (Hyfcania)* and as a being of gigantic 
stature, &faclr ia face and body, but with hair. From this 
lust quality he probably derived his agnomen. He was killed 
by the Persian champion Eustamt who came to Masandaran 
to deliver King Kai^kA'Os and his army who were held captive 
there. 

Ifc664. ” The willow ”; probably an allusion to Mahan m 
respect of his trembUng, the wiUow apparently being coafused 
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with thft sspen. (CM. bU-va^h fan:a»i "" trembling like a willow.** 
CL aUo Note 1.T&9.) 

1,685* TkiSj of course, refci^ to those who appeared at first 
beautiful hut were ultlmatelj found to be bideous. 

1^686^ “ The sweet basil of the shiiuDg day ” meaps " the 
sun ** or the Hun’a rays (Cfh ffliAan-i sofid, “ j^ellow basil **; 
*" the 8un^8 raya*") 

lj687^ The ” fayai. The correct reading may, howeTcr^ 
be <iy<U, tho miracle or wonderH*' 

But ” a flag however, is a thing sc( up, and fiineo it flnttera 
may be called fickle. 

In tbe second hemistich I ventuio to coniccture lirf, ” fickb, 
changeable," lor the f^rfa or ttii^a of the odi tiona 1 have consulted^ 
none of which make good sense. 

1,638. Ants and snakes were associated with graves and 
desolate places. 

1.689. In the Turkish book of stones edited by Major Eilat 
Bey it is said that doga^ dung is used in tanning leather* 

1.690. liLp “He said to himself/' 

1.691. ** A sldu drawn over blood "; i.e., the human body ; 
but there is a sub-aHusion to a skin of wine. 

1.692. '* Wine outside " \ i.e., the beauty of colouring of the 
humau face. 

1.693. Lit.j ** Many a keen man who buys a anake-slone thinka 
it a Boake-stone, (hut) sees a snake in tbe basket." 

The “ snake-sione niar-muhra, is a stone found in the bead 
of a snake and aupposed to he an antidote against its poisom 

1.694. “ This bagt" khushi :; i.e,, the world 

in respect of the earthy which in tbe Elast+ at all eventei is 
olten dry* 

1,695* i.e.t find tilings which they thought mCHt charming and 
valuable comparatively worthless. 

1,696. The lady who tells the story to Bahram b speaking here 
on her own part. 

1,697* i.o.i, suffered distress. 

1,698, K hi^r. “ The prophet Xhi?r, who dbcovered and drank 
of the AVatcr of life, figures in Oriental tradition as the vasir 
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of TakandBr (Alexander), and aleo a^ Elias and St. Geoige, on 
the suppoaitLCin tliat the aame soul animated them bj trana- 
migration.'^ (Steingasg,) (See abo Notes 274, 1,201, and 1,562.) 

1,699. Sea Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,698. 

1,7(X). * The colour of the world **; presumabljr ** green i 
but blue and gmn are eommoniy confuted in Persian, and we 
mast bear in mind too that the aky ia frequently alluded to &s 
green. 

1,701* i,e., briUiant prosperity attends him, as the sun attends 
the sky* 

1,7(3(2. The fiowcr w probably the helJotropei which is esteemed 
for its fragrant odour. Its “ round loaf ** is its yeilaw stamens^ 
which by a poetical fancy the Author couoeiv'es as coming from 
the auui to which the flower coustantly turns. 


I JOS. The epithet is applied m conaideration of the similaxi^ 
in eolour between the earth and seme sandalwood. (See the neid 
distich and the end of this atoiy,) 

1J04. A reference to the odours of early morning. 

Iii705. By Chinese doll” is meant a beauty of Chinasa 
Turkistan. 

1,706* is supposed to be a river in Paradise. 

1,707. By " sheila ^*1 i.e., oyster shelU, are meant difFerenfe 
parts of the flky. By ”coDyrium-coloured ocean”, Le., black^ 
coloured ocean, is meant the nky at night* 

By “ pearls ” are meant stars* 

By the "water-dragon " is meant darkness. 

* sense of the distich is simpiv*, ** When the atarg appeared 
m the dark aky.” " 

] JO®. i.e 4 j sweet and eloquent words from her lips. 

1*709. i.e., the king* 

1,710. See Note 1,459. “ Saffron ” means here an enlivening 
story. 

1 Jll. The Sun i i.o,^ the king, 

lt712. The word cMh means both “ well ” aod ** pit By 
“ pit ” is meant here danger* 
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11713. lit.j" he drank the water df hh mouth from (tho water 
of) hifl heart ”; Le., ha wept tears of blood and auffored affliction 
in hla painful longing. 

Hia longing was affliction '% ab-i ji^r^ lit., water of the 
liver or heart/^ 

1,714. i.e.j he wept tears of blood from his heart until it was 
dried up. 

1^.715. A play upoa the word ab, water ; lustre.” The word, 
however, in these two senses comes from two different roots. 

*" Stones ” is an apptosdnijition to the double sense of “ sang 
i,e., " precious stones," and rocks in both of which “ water ” 
may be said to be, iu a way, prisoned. 

IjTlfi. the water or lustre of the rubies waa no con¬ 
solation in the absence of real water. Their useLessne^ in these 
circniastances would cauio " water of the eyes ”, i,e„ ■' tears.” 
to Bow, 

lt717* Le.p as the atone or rock may prison the water, so that 
stony-hearted man kept to himself the water he had. 

1,718. i.e., Bad behaved to him in accordance with the 
import of his same. 

1J1&. i.e., do not think you are clever enough to get water 
from stone or rocks; or, more particularly, real water from these 
precious atones. 

1,720. “ Asperse my name **; lit., “ bear away the water 
or lustre of my face." 

1,T2L Hot fire ”; i,e-, eyes,” in respect of their fiery 
glances and bght^ It should be remarked that the eyes were 
supposed to see by a light of their own, 

1.722. See Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,6^. 

1.723. He means probably that by depriving him of eyes he 
will be able to take all bis property with safety to himself, 

1,124. The rhetorical merit of the hemistieh consists iq 
bringing together khakt '* earth ” (traoslated for clearness 

clay and (wd, " air ” or " wind 

1,725. Eyes are compared with narciMi. 

1,720. The " crownpresumably, the “hcad*'^ The 
" gems "; i.e., the eyes 
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1.727. “Desert kinglit , “ 

1.728. “ Whose molea with Hindus vied’'i i.e.^ whose 
moles were black.^^ 

1.729. An alliision to the cle-amess and beauty of her skio^ 

1.730. Ltrf she Feduted the moon to a desperate condition 
by excelling it »o much in beautJ h At the same time, tho “ moon 
may relcr to her own “face"', 

lp73L "* Babylonian spella," Bab}don was famous for ita 
magic. Thu term meaiis here “ her fascinating arts”. 

Ip782. Lifers Stream ” * i.e., “ the Stream or Water of Life.” 
(See Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1*698.) 

Ip733. “ That lamp of Mb eyes ” ; i.e., the Kurd's dnnghter. 

Ip734^ Lit., to break hig bib.*' (See the next dlsticbi] 

1|735. The eyes are compared with the onyx. 

1.736. See Notes 274, 1,301, 1,562, and 1,698. 

1.737. Lit.t tiU she left no Juice or essence in them,” Le.# 
in the leaves; but the mode o! expression Bccms to denote the 
contrary of what is intended. 

1J38. It was the custom to bind tho eyea of the ox wMch 
thrcslied the com. 

1,739. i.e.p when Good opened his eyea. 

1,740- ** The pearlH^asket ” means Good's mouthy which he 
opened in eloquent speech. 

1,741, LUnp he prostrated hunsdf in devotion and thanks¬ 
giving to God. 

Ip742. the fire of love. 

1,743. i.u.j simply, " ho wept/* his tearfl being likenod to 
white blossoms, 

lp744. Lit.* ** you have home airs much from strangersw** 

lpT45. ” Your bmnd *' | i.e., the fact of my being in your 
service. 

lpT46. Lu-^ I ought not to suffer additional pain by incumog 
further obtigations. 

1,747. i.e.p they were LDMue {with grief). 
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Thh is somewk&t filmilat to tlie expreasickiiL explatued in 
Note 1^3%, 

1.749. The Kurd is refeniD^ to what he himseli shavUd not do. 

1.750. i.e.T the goodne-ss of the Kurd’s daughter ie too iQauifeat 
to be concealed. 

K751. i.e.j cither the nightiugEde or the dove. 

1 j52. “ The eastern sulUn ; ue.j the sun. 

1.753. Mercury, the god of wisdoiu. Vcuus^ the goddess of 
beauty and music. 

1.754. ** et Jlorsm el rtdmm si^iijicai. 

For “ the Fount of Life sec Notes 274,1,201, 1,562, nnd 1,698. 

1J55. Kausar^ supposed to ho a river in paradise. 

1*756. An epileptic was supposed to be iKsasessed by a demon. 

1J57. i,o., his attendance on her led only to his bewilderment 
and distress. 


^ A willow ’’; most probably an aapen. (See Note 
with the eyes of a fawn or a gazelle." 


1*758, ■** An mtimate/^ xna^reuni; i.e., one who haa the right 
of admittance to the haram. 

1,759. 

1,684.) 

1,760- We should say, 

1*761. See Note 1,741, 

1.762. See Note 1,758. 

1.763. '' The register of acts/" Jarlda-^ jahd (ht., “ the 
acootmt-l>ook of efforts ”) seems cquiTulcnt here simply to^ridn- 
yi kar, “ the account-book of acts or transactions " : i,e., tie book 
in which ouo might be supposed to register one's transactiona 
or oudcrtakkiga wi^h a view* to what is due to oneMlf and to 
others. 


I J64r Oalia ; i.c.* golia fno^chate, a perfume composed ol 
muskT ambergris, camphor, and oil of ben-nuts, lifost ol the 
ingredients of the perfumo being dark in colour, down or hair 
on the faee ia compared with it. ** Musky hair "; black 
hair. 

IJ55. In despite of had, or Bad, the proper name of the man 
being taken from the appeUative. 

1*766. Le.j jmdlajn stupmvit. 
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1,7ST^ By Kiard (Ct-dsTDis) Is often imderetoDd KiLahlrvAn 
tlie Just, a Saaanisii king in whose mgn Muksinmad was bom; 
hut it b a title applied to any ono of the Sasaniao kings of Persia. 
It is said to bo the Arabic form of the Persian Khusran, but it h 
used by Firdausi as tbe ns me given by King Qubad Ma sod 
NuahirvaD on the birth of the latter. 

Kai-Ka'iifl was the namo of a king of Persia of the Kayankn 
cr second dynasty. Kai^ king, ia a title applied to any king 
of that dynasty. 

Ip708. Nard, the FeraSan backgammon. 

Ip70^, His good and bad ” j i.e., hk good and eidl fortune. 

Jp770. Of:, **with no thoiight of good/' both senses being 
admissible. 

I J71, i.e.p *' 0 yon, who will be beheaded/^ 

1,77^+ Mubmh^hir means " & bringeT of good tidings". It is 
dightly similar to Sharr (or Bhar), “ Bad/" his real name. 

1.773, lit,, ""he laboured to do nothing but buying (be.* 
thinking of, or looking for] sandal-wood." 

1.774. The sandal-wood intended in this story is prttsunaably 

the species Ffi^ri'ae^ionujTt, which is of a light yellow 

colour. By culling it free from colour, az rang khdU^ the Author 
means possibly that it is of a semi-nentral tint. 

In the second hemistich raw j, colour/' baa probably any or 
all of the meanings ” beauty^ clearness, bril!iancy, fiplendour* 
grandeur^ power, advantage^ capital ", the absence of which may 
be predicated of earth or dust, as mere earth or dust„ without 
coDsideratjoa of the productive power of the earth. 

1,775+ Gmdr " dust," means also " diatrcaa, trouble^ offlictioo, 
worry 

1.776. ie., he kept her always in absolute retirements 

1.777. i.e.* when the aky whitened itself, or dawn oppcHJed, 
through the sun which wai soon to rise. 

1.778. The sign of the Fifth dime is the sign nile<l by Venus, 
i,e., Lihra. In fact, Venus is assigned to the Fifth dime, and not 
to the Seventh. 

1.779. i.e.| Venus, the minstrel of the skj', gave hiiri honourH 
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“ The five toroSp^* i,e.> of music^ is a reference to the tonsie 
which wae played ive times a day before ttie pakce of a king, 
prince, or governor. 

IJSO. “ The Grteka " are the day. The Ethiop van " La 
the night. The meaning Ib, " UntU day and nighty meetiiLg in 
condict, night conquered and sncce^cd day.*^ 

U78i> “ Sky-prepared eollyrium ** mcana darkness in the 
sky coUyrimn being of a dark colour. 

1.782. (See Note 1,4S9.) 

1.783. A honcj-fotmt frotn corneluLD*^; i.c^* sweet and 
eloquent words from her mouth. 

Ii784. Expresses her distracting faseination^ without regard 
to the presence of bveis. 

1,785. Joseph, the typo of manly beauty* 

1J86. /mui. (See Notea 90* 1,203, and 1*605.) 

1,767. *■ Kausar's fitteam/^ one of the supposed riveia of 
Paradise. 

1*788. ** Lifers Water ”; i.e.* “ the Water or Stream of Life+'^ 
(Sec Notes 274, 1,201, 1*562, 1,696.) 

1.789. Beauty without flaw ia supposed to be particularly 
subject to the mflnence of the evil cye+ 

1.790. i.e.T its four waUa aei%'ed* oa it were* as glass beodS;, 
auppo^d to ward off the effects of magic and the evil eyc+ 

They were also as ** an encompaasing protecting liuc^** hero 
called khati-i par^r^ but presumably equivalent to khafi4 jfisr* 

a circle drawn by a conjuror round himself or others for 
protection,” 

It is possible to translate* '* were laiaed m its four walla four 
beads of glass,but I think the sense is not to bo taken m bteiuL 

1.791. It is implied in tho 6rst hcmisticti that the man by 
entering the garden brands it* i-e*^ impalra its beauty* 

Tbe sense of the second hemlstfcb is that the man most expect 
to sec a keeper in so fine a garden* and should therdoro not 
break into it. 

1+792. i.e.* what I have suffered ia through my own fault. 

1|793. Lc.j enjoy the sight of the festivities in the garden. 

w 
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1,704. His hujuan n^t^tei,e.* his as a man endowed 
with a rational ioul whidi diatingmahes him from the lower 
animals. 

1*795. A eoinpliineiit to the beauties^ hy which they are 
likened .to the hurifl. (Cf+ Note 1,102.) 

1J06, i.e., the nnirow l>eain of light at the aperture was ai 
the source of a streaiii which widened otit into the spacious 
waters composod* as it were* by the garden and by the beantiea 
disporting themselvea in it. 

1,707. i.e., crowded with heantles of ^rtHs-like form. 

1,79S. This and the preceding distich are apparently remarks 
of the Author's. 

1J09. “Other apples*' J i.e.* the apples ol the ^rden. 

1,800. i.e,, they went under the water, 

1*601. By “moon'^ mah, is meant each bianty. " Piah ” 
in Persian is fnaAl. 

1.802. The diram. {See Note 580.) Dimms mean here 
moonbeams. 

1.803. i.e.j pueZianini pilcAriltidin^ visa membmrn virUe 
se ere^. 

1.804. i.o.j their fair and bright skLos eeintillated, as it were, 
with pearls. 

1*805. An aUusion to their bosoms and chins^ 

1,808. Bi.^uTt, which is taken popnlarly to mean “ columnless 
as though from h^-tulun, is a mountain which Farhid^ the lover 
of Shinn* cut through at her command. The story Is told in 
Nb^mi's poem 

The real meaning of the hemistich is that their beauty would 
have, even upon those sexually deficient, the efleet alluded to 
m Note 1,803. (See also Notes 1,153, 1,165, 1,2S4, and 1,555.) 

1,807. For Farhid. scft Notes 1463,1,155,1,234, and 1^. 

1,806. “ The milEcy stream which Shinn*s Palate had/' 

There is no allusion to this that 1 have seen in Kbiaml's poem» 
.K'ATwro4Mi Shmn. 

Qa^r-i Shmn^ "ShMn*s Palace," was and is, however, the 
name of a town in Kermanshah, Pergia* situated on the Eolvan 
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Chai (Stream), and tho fact that Holvan {Htdwan) meatia “ being 
ffwect”, or “ iwectn-ess*’, and that tMnl “ milW,” might ako, 
m ^hmn, be rendered sweet ''j may, 1 think, offer ns an 
eTpbnatioD of the Author^ allasion. Qaar-i ShMa is in about 
latitude 34’ 28' N,, and longitude 45° 34'^ E, l&takhri (about 
A.p, B50) places it la ‘Imq "Arabl, five Btationa (i.e., about 100 
milea} east of Baghdad. As a matter of fact, however^ it is about 
105 miles nortb-east nl Baghdad, and nine or ten miles wit hin 
the present-daj Persian border. Tho Holvan Chai fiowi into 
the Dikaia, a tributary of the Tigria, 

ft might be added that although, in accordance with the 
dictionaries, I have translated sAm as “ milky such attrihuta 
cao scarcely be appbed to a stream except in respect ol the 
quality “swe^tneas", which ia connoted by ^'milk”. Thera 
is no reason either why sJirii should not amongst its senses have 
that of .rAirtnr i.e., “ sweet.” 

As an altetnativc, however, it may be auggested that the etream 
in question might be that which Shirin wished to flow through 
the rock ol Bistnn when Farhad p at her request^ had cut through 
that rock. (See also Notes 1,163, 1,165* 1,234, and 1,555.) 

1.809. QUmat and Qiy^mati “stature” and “ Reaurrectiou 
are used together rhetorically because of their similarity in 
sound; but giyumo/, besides '^Resurrection”, means a great 
disturbance ” or ” the cause of one ”, sneb as a beautiful woman 
who eauses disturbance amongst her lovers, 

1.810. See Note 1,803. 

1.811. Aperture and hole in one aensc mean the aperture or 

hole through which he: was looking; ^ tihero vulvam 

9iffnijicanl. Ei avis ti mcrjSmim mrUe ^^gjuficanl, 

lp812, “Grecian face” means fair facc^ Ethiop locka" 
mean black locks. 

1,813. The "laden cypresa ”, perhaps better here. " cedar,” 
means literally the tree so laden by branches and foliage ds ta? 
droop over any water that might bo near. Metaphorically the 

Cypress^' means the form of the beauty, and " pomegranates^^ 
her breasts. 

By their being "dipped in water" la meant thdr being on 
nor w hite, resplendent boaom or body. Ab means both " water ” 
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and “ lostro hut m cajcb respective sense is from a diSerent 

” Water dipped in pdcaegranates" signifies literally their 
iniciness t Metaphcncally it means that there was lustre, whiteness 
and resplendency in her breasts. 

i,6l4» Lit*, love would become sober* and mtdUBCt dninL^' 

1.815. From this and seveml of the following distiEhs it 
would appear that the word khvdjtf, " niMter,'" means in this 
Btory a learned religious man of an ascetic character. 

1.816. The mnsh-deer** means here the beauties, and ** the 
cheeta -' the master. 

I.SIT, ].€., as ushers. 

1.818. Ghurfa^ ‘"an upper room/^ means also “paradises 
the seventh heaven 

The meaning is that when they took her into the room and 
closed the door upon her* she being as that which made the 
beauty of heaveuj they closed the door of heaTen+ 

1.819. i.e,p had made his business well-ordered or concordant, 

as a harp is "" harmonious Chang^, rendered ** harp , 

means also " Manias book ”; i.e.* the collection of paintings by 
ManI or Manes, the foundef of the sect of j^laniclui^DS, ^ that 
the hemiittich might he rendered, ** had ordered his avails like 
Maiii's book.^^ ... 

In this case the sense would, be, ** had arranged his affairs in 
fine stylo." 

1.820. “ Brew* from her, iron from silver ; i*a, robbed b« 
silvery bosom of its izon-haid heart. ** Silver which was gold ’ ; 
L.e., of course. In value, not colour. 

1.821. For an explanation of the erpreasion ** in chiding 
tones ", see Note 943. 

1.822. Pufda, curtMO,” means also “ music*". The senso 
is presumably, “ Where and how do yon live ? *' 

1.823. te.p ilhim tfiiiare txAuil^ 

1.824. “ The plsce"'; i.e., the room [n which they were. 

1.825. See Note 1,784. 

1.826. “ The gardener” ; i.e., the msster. 

1.827. ** A cap of wine"] i.e., the beauty. 
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1,82^. Thia refets to the accident that had happeacd. 

Iir829. oi my heart and peace. 

1,830. The pUow waE-flower ** (aicifa^lus chein), Thie la 
probablj the cqqivaknt here of the word khm. lledhou»ep how¬ 
ever, gives also '"the etock-gilMowaT”(tn^iofa odom^udtna). 

1^831. i.e.j, his fair face became yellow through vexstjoD^ 

1,832. i.eps they made all elear and easy, and showed the way. 

] ^833. The rose " means the mastex, and ■ * the rose-water ** 
the lady. 

1,S34. ** The cypress ” means the lady. (For the ** free 
cypresssee Note 1,246,) 

The ** jastnme and Samlnian rug ” refer to her faimesa and 
eolonring. 

The Samlnians reigned in Eastern Pema for 128 years, the 
last king dying in ^9. It is to be presnmed that Sioianjan 
carpets were still eadatent and famona in the Author’s time. 

1.835. In this distich ** the cypreas mcana apparently the 
maBter, and ** Uie rose ” the lady, 

1.836. EJiana-glr^ “ houaO'Securiiig,” or " taking a house "V 
is explained as “ the fourth of the seven ronnds of the game of 
tiomJ (the Persian backgammon) For an account of thia game 
reference may be made to Dr. Hydo^a work, De NtfdUudio. 

The sense intended by the metaphor may, I think, be understood 
without explanatiom 

1.837. The **panther*" means the master; the "deer” the 
lady. 

1.838. ** The inspector (or soperintendent) of police of a town/" 
sAo^na. 

1.839. ** The censor/" or “ censor-inspector who 

inspects weights and measures, and corrects immorality^ 

1.840. Fd ra^dsnd-Qsh az cAundu khvati. The B. ed. of 
1328 reads. 

Bar kcmkHand-mh m chundn Mndri! "from such dejection 
did they raise him up."" 

1.841. See Note 1,816. 
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1 842. “ Bfiised its atondarf to a ^ 

AS a wall" I do not think a real wall is meant, though it may 

pcflaibly be bo . . ■* i - t. 

I 843. 1 have translatisd from the B. ed, of 1323, tutli 'which 

several of the i.O. MSS. agree: ^ 

jj«r gar-ash bisha-u fio^han gHdii. suggesting, however, twfio-i 

for hlsAo-fl. 

1.0. MS. lies has, , , e ‘i. I \ 

Bar tah-aah tUAd-i, ba-bar ghdri: “ At the bottom of it (was) 

A wood, At the brcHAt a cave." - u j, “ nr. 

The liteml rendering of the rending of the B. c«L ib, un 
its h«id a wood, at the root a cave, and the scum w, I think, 
that the btanchea and foliage of the jasmine-trees formed, as it 
were, & aud that or b^biad tbo lower parts o 

trunks thcro was a gave. 

1.844, " No better place " ; Ut., “ no better court, place ot 

coDgrm or meeting.” _ 

1.845. '■ A pleasant coneb " i lit,, a place of buainees. 

“ The curved dome*' i i.e,, the sky in the eeDoe of 


1,84«. 

fortune. 

1 . 847 . 

1 . 648 . 

1,349. 


“ The moater’e court,** (See Note 1,844.) 

'* Pomegranatea, narcissi " : i.e., breasts and cyea. 

" The dawn *' means both the lady and the real dawn. 
" A pair of sbeara ” means both the two girls who are ill-usmg 
her, and also streaks of the dawn, which the Author likens to 
Bhearfi. 

1,&50. He implieB that be hims^H ia to bbrni?. 

1,851. i-e.p the pure should receive good treatuicnt from all 

Beuaible people. - ■ v 

The argument in this and the two preceding diaticlia 
ia that sauce God had bithorto saved him from misfort^o. no 
should take the mifiiertuiteo which had jnat befaUen him as 
a token that he was about to commit a sin* and as a waftung 
against it^ 

1,853* the covetous eyes ol lustful paBsion looked upon 
their love. 

1,854. ** BeoBta of prey " ; i.e,* illicit passions. 
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1J55. ""The pappet-pla3dng aphese” is the aky^ which acta 
through the plaueta aa a ahowmaQ playa puppets. 

1,S5S. The wnrid"! pole '*: ** one o£ the two poLuta in which 
the axiB of the earth la anppoaed to meet the aphere of the hcaYena ; 
the fixed point about which the atara appear to revolve, Theso 
two ea^remitiea or fixed points are called" the poles of the world \** 
The pole atar La the neareat star to the noxtherD of theae two 
poles. 

The meaning of the distich la that the atreaka of dawn 
(gossamer) appeared above the horisfou to the north pole. 

"" The apider of the astrolabe " ia the centre of the rrfe which 
lookfl like a spider in the middle of its web. This web^llke 
part of the astrolabe is compared here to the white lines of 
d&wn. 

But this aud the preceding dietich might be rendered: 

" When from the mountain rose the fount of fight, (and) 
banished from the world the evil eye! 

** the spider of the astrolabe at dawn when to the world^a pole 
it spun goesamerj*" 

and in this rendering the "" spider " would represent the ami 
the astrolabe ” the sky apd " gossamer ” “ the anna’s tays 
The astrolabe may be said to represent the sky, since it is an 
arrangement of rings representing, besides the eqnator, the 
prime meridian, the ecliptic^ etc. (See Chaueor^s Tres^ts^ on ih^ 
AdrolabeJ^ 

1^857. "" A lamp’'; i.On, the snn, 

1,358. i.e., anbj^tioD to illicit passion. 

1,853* ""The portion”; i.e., the marriage portion which the 
bridegroom engages to pay the bride. |See Note I^5S6.) 

1,860. Et ^aUus el jMwis meipiihrunt virife aigntficanL 
1,361. i.e., amongst all living creatures, 

1,852. Zproastrians were called or 

clad in white."* 

1,863. ""Domes”; i.e.t the domes, tlio seven akieB. 

1,364. "Satiifn and Jupiter in aspect trine.” Two plnueta 
are in trine aspect when they are 120 degrees, i.e.j four Eodiacal 
aignej apart from one another. The symbol for this aspect^ 
which is favourable* is 
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lj865. Tlie Bun passes feom Pi&cet into Aries on tlie 21flt of 
whicli is in Peraia tJio b^ginmag of the Hew Year and o£ 

Spring. 

1.866. " Khi^-lile." (See Notes 374* 1.201.1,562. and im) 
li&aT. A Nile ; i.e., the celestia] Nile» one of the atippofled 
rivera of paradise, 

Salsabil ia also the name of a supposed stream in paradise. 
1.668. " Aloes" ; i.e.. aloes^woodp likened in respect ol ita 
Colour to the earth, 

1.669« caiLBed the flowers to grow. 

Ij670. ij^rf devoted itacU to making them grow and flonrish. 
1.371. i.e.. the sun shone brightly without olonds or mist, 
Mutoib were made of metal 
lp872. This hemistich, might also bo rendered* 

** The plants increased the lustre of the eyes ”: S<iAza yauAar 
fuzUda 5ffi»A-rd, 

1,873, the snow was melted by the heat of the sun and 
flowed down into the ?i%*er. 

K674. i*e,i moschaia, a mbture of perfumes 

containing musk (l^e the latter part of Note 146.) 

1.875. A reference both to the colour of the red lotus and also 
to the flciy heat of the snn. 

1.876. The (white) blosBoms of Spring are likened to pe^wlst 
which pearls bj thoir number are made wide-spread " (i.e*i 
abundant), /ardlA, as the tulip' petals are fardkh, thongh in 
another sense, i.e.. that of “ wide I have attempt^ to convey 
the double meaning by the term "wide-spread”. 

1.377. Le.j the cypreoB and box-treo intermingted thdr 
foliage. 

AlluBion is made to the comb-like leaves of the cjpressi and the 
curlinefiS of the foliage of the box-tree, 

1,876* The “gold ingots" are the yellow stamens. 

1379+ Both ** pastils" and ** atara ” mean floweia; i.e.^ 
the flowers were scattering themselves or were scattered. 

By the use of the word stars for ** flowers ** it may be said, 
too, that the former were scattered or dispersed bdore the 
Eesurrection. (See the Qur'an, Izxxii., 1, 2.) 
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1,8S0. Saffron.” (Sea Noi& 1,459.) 

Tbe distich implies that the fenugx^eek and the fiaffron grew 
close together. 

By “ tears " may he meaiit the stacnena^ or^ perhaps^ dew-drops- 

By "smiling" may be meant diaplayiDg its olnsters of red 
flowers. 

1.831. ie.j wmplj, the abemone bad been created re<L 

1.832. appearing in their whiteneas aa pearls. 

1,883* The stem of the hyacinth is Ukened to the s^le used 
for applying cohjTium* 

The dark bine blossom of a spedes of byacbath lb compared 
with tutty Or collyrinm. 

The sense of the hemistich is that the hyacinth showed itself 
in its beautiful coloniing. 

I;^884. DU^mf a region and town in GilSn on the Caspian, the 
inhahitants of which had curly hair* (See also Ifote 280.) 

1,885. The forked ot double-headed arrow ia not adequately 
described in the dictionanca, but it is mentioned by them as a 
cuuing weapon. This, taken with the siniile in the henuBtichr 
wonid tend to show that the head of it had the shape of a crescent 
tnoon, the inner curve being sharp like a knife. The scalloped 
edge of many leaves, especially that of the hoHy^ gives ciamplea of 
this shape. 

The grass is likened to Bhears op account of its hilurcations, 

1,836* The jcssafniine blossoms later than the yellow wall¬ 
flower. 

1,887. In connexion with the rose the "gold " refers to its 
stamens, and the silver to Its petals. As regards the loved one 
the “ gold and silver ” mean her ear-rings. 

1,888.. Ut., " From the bsne of the " arrows ^ (hld-har^, 
which means literally ' willow-leaves") of Antumn"s winds the 
branches (of the willow) w^ero biting (their) hands on account 
of their lost * willow-leaves " ibarg~i fcid),*' 

The hands or fingers of the willow are of ooiirse Its leaves, 
and if the sense is not purely mctaphoric&lr these leaves must 
be the early huds, which on account of their short and stunted 
appearance might suggest the idea of their having been bitten- 
Wa-'H^hu 
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lj.S&9. i-e.j played them for itselL {See Note 1J79,) 

1^890. i.e.j pierced them by ita sbriUtiesa. 
ljS9I. The the Zend A vest a, the Zoroa^t^a^ 

Scriptu™, **' The Zand-intoper ” is the pightingalo. 

1392 . For an aecoiant of the expre^loa CAm, see 

Note 694. 

With regard to the people now spoken ofj^ and their imiptionp 
the foUowing account by Canon Rawlinaon {The 
Monarehg] may be quoted 

** Various names are given to the people with whom Fersia 
waged her wars during this period. They are called Turks^ 
Huns, fiornetlmea even Chinese ; but these tem^a seem to be used 
in a vagnc way^ as Scythian was by the ancients^ and the special 
ethnic designation of the people appears to he quite a different 
name from any of thein^ It is a name the Persian form of which 
ia Hailh<d or Hai^hekh^ the Armenian Hephthagh^ and the 
Greek Ephlhdites, or sometimes Nephihalkee. 

^^Difleront conjecturea have been formed as to itu origm; 
but none of them can be regarded m more than an ingenioua 
theory. All that we know of the Ephthalitcs is that they were 
eatabiiahed in force^ during the fifth and Bucth centuries of our 
era, in the regions east oE the Caspian^ especially in those beyond 
the Oxus River, and that they were generally regarded as belonging 
to the Scythic or Finno-Turkic population^ which, at any rate 
from B.O., had become powerful in that region. ... It is 
probable that they belonged to the Tliibetie or Turkiah stock, 
which has always been in advance of the Finnic. 

" We arc told that the war of Varahran V. (Rahram V.) with 
this people commenced with an invoaion of hh kingdom by their 
EJiacan or Kbark, who crossed the Oxus with an army of 25,000 
(or according to others of 250^000) menT and carried fire and sword 
into some of the most fertile provinces of Persia. The rich 
oasis, known as Mem or Merv, the ancient Margiana, is especially 
mentioned as ovemm by hie ttoops, which are said by some to 
have crossed the Elburs range into Khomasap and to have 
proceeded westward os far as Eei^ or Hhages. When news of 
the invasion reached the Persian courts the alarm felt was great; 
Varahran was pressed to assemble hb forces at once and encounter 
the unknown enemy; he, however* prof eased complete indiEerenca, 
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saiil tbat tbe Almighty would preserve the empirep aud that, 
for his own part, he was going to bunt in Aierbijanp or Media 
Atfopatene, During his absence the goveminent could be con¬ 
duct^ by Karsea, his brother.” 

Bahrain, however, started troin ArcrhijaD with a small force, 
andp marching by night and carefidly masking; hia movements, 
reached the vicinity of Merv, and by a night attack compieiely 
defeated the invadera and drove them back across the Oxuj^ 
The Khaq^u was killed^ and no further hostilities occurred in 
this quarter during the rest of Bahrain's reign. 

In a footnote Eawlinaon ssya, " Mirkhond calls the invader 
" the Xhacan of China \ though he speaks o! the army as composed 
of Turks." (See also Notes 694, 901, and 993.) 

1.893. "Bach dragon*'^ i-C., each warrior. 

1.894, Ra^-rmhan means Straight-bright. 

1,893. Nam (Naraes) had been previously the king^s 
Bahrain bad also a brother of the same name. (See Note 1,892.) 

1,8&6. An allusion to the wolf which was reported to have 
devoured Joseph. (See the Qur^an, aril., 17, 18.) 

1,897, Sljavash was tho son of King Kai-Kl ns. He waa 
falsely accus^ of making love to his itep-mothcr, but when cast 
into fire escaped from it unscathed. He wa^ ultimately killed 
by Afrasiyab, king of Tnian. 

1^898* For an account of JamahTd, see Note 1^77- 

1.899. Darius^ Firdaujsi mentions only Darab and Dira os 
the Darii, the second the son of the first, Damb, he recounta, 
died a natural death, and Darn was stabbed by his vazir Janusiyar^ 
with whom and another vazir, Mahiyar, he had fied from the 
victoiious AlexandcrK Alexander aftCTwards had both vaalsn. 
put alive upon the cross, where they were stoned to death by 
soldiers. Ni^ml must therefore be speaking metaphorically 
of the fiuffcringa of Darius at the hands of his servants^ 

1.900. i.e,, they have so much wealth that they are sated 
before being able to use it all, and it consequently goes to waste, 
and, If perishable^ is spoilt. 

1.901. The Anthor apparently means here by ** earth " the 
particular mode of treatment appbed. If earth is put into water 
it makes it turbid and spoib but, if it is used to filter it, it makes 
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it cbar and useful. So wnialtb* if treated iniprop^rlj, h 
but if treated properly it la valuable. 

1,902. Tbc of here is apparently not " abould 

come", but "'ahouJdgo”; i.e., "Bbould not come" (rendered 
bere “be used not”), for cf* the next distich but two. 

Ii903. I have translated the reading: 

Uama-rd rii^-kdn as JlaFu-u blsA 
Td$t rmhan shttda{h) ha-rishva-^ Ihvlsh. 

The mcauing is that the probity of no man was accoimted perfect 
uule^ he bribed with the whole o( his pD3seaaioua+ The 
Implication that he wa3 thus obliged to Buircnder his all makes 
this reading practically equivalent to that of the B. of 1328, 
which is aa foUowB: 

Hixm^i-rd Rdst-ru^han tsm-u fitsA 
bi-t^iad an os rzsAua-^yt jtAtisA, 

" AUt whether mono or less, Raat-rOaban took as biibes {the 
people had) to (oicr) lum." The sensCp however, of the adverbial 
locution cz kam-u bUh la quite different in the two readinga, 

1h904. a rhetorical i^radox- The meaning is that the richer 
a man was the more likely he waa to be noticed and utterly 
stripped. 

1,9C5. ** In others" hands""; i,e+( in the hands of the house- 

thieves, who were of course the vazir and hia agents. 

1^906. Ko one could strike a halauce to the good ; Ut,p. 

no one wrote a sum-total for Lncoine ^khl~rd JCvti fazdlild 
na'^uvishtr 

1,907- i.e., rto one would clear up the darkness of the Eceret. 

1.908. i.o., the sky or fortune. 

1.909, Lit., " the more he sought water the less he found it/^ 

IpOlO, i,e., firmly, tightly, as a atone is bound up, as it were, 
in itself, 

1,91 li A Eun^tirred dawn means the white light of the 
dawn which is atirred up, as it were^ by the sun, with perbapa 
some reference to the mddy light of the sun about to rise. 

The sense is here that the old man's hair was white, and possibly 
too that he had a ruddy face+ 

1,912. i-C-i ho no longer attended to his business- 
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1.913. Chand naubat qitidm dMahi 4 !^m-mh. Qivam is here 
apparcDtlj eqmvalent to qiydmj which incaafi ** forbearing (with)^ 
making no ohwigo [as regard^) 

Ttio B. ed, of 1326 has, 

Chand naubcU mu'df ^hiam-OAh: I pardoned him on 
several oecaeloDS.” 

1.914. i.e.^ of course, from the pieaent owners of tbe shocp 
and dog. 

1.915. i,o., the course or policy pursued by the shepherd, 
which served as a model for the king. 

1.916. Dar namudar-i in mail, 

B. cd. of 1328 and some of the 1,0+ MSS. read, 

ikif riamuddr-i aimanlyat-i msjt; Within the purview of mj 
trust/' 

1,91 T. i.e.j there miiat snrelj be some traces left. 

1,913. iJu? or si^h {&of ** for the day 

or time to become black (to a person)/' means “his becoming 
distressed ”. With regard to '* the list the seose h that it was 
written with black ink, but there is also some alluaioii to the 
wickedness of the vazir as shown in the list. 

1,919. He said, Wliere grief and joy must bear their part/' 
the king may kill, the vazlr intercede : ** Guft, Bar jAarJ-Ad-yi 
maiam^u ku^htun ns shifd^al az 

The firat hemistich rendered more literally is» 

*' Ho said. In the proportions, or assessiugs of mourning and 
feasting.” 

The sense of the distich is that in life grief and joy hear certain 
proportions to each othi:^. The king who is all powerful may 
be aometinucs ao%’crc, hut it ia the duty of the vazir to seek to 
mitigate this Mveritj if it seem to transgress the boondH of 
inatic#- In the next distich, however, the king indmates that 
the VBiir Lnste-ad of trying to mitigate ae^-erity, which it is his 
duty to do, has used nothing but severity and bppresfilon, and 
by doing so has blackened tbe name of the king who, being all 
powerful, is coiisidcrcd the real and responsible author of the 
oppression. 

The Br ed. of 132S reads. 
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Gujt, Dar sAnftr-W-yi rfr t '* He 9&id, In towns 

where people mooro Of feast, 

1 92D Thifl secoiB opposed to the gcnetfll idea that Chien 
qui'abci^ fie flwni jws. but all the edition I have consulted read, 
and iiot ua-iAurUrfAand. It lonna a parallEl, 
however, to the couduct of the veiTr, who doe* make au outcry 
in acctisation when he laceeates by robbingi 

1 921 lifaa ba-raf'Oih qatam wtjarad pUh ; lit., “ no one will 
advance the pen for his dismissal ” ; i.e., probably, write and 
petition for bis diEmiasal; but qaiam pish (iwroan le not given^by 
the dictionaries, the nearest to it being flwkim ara^ort, to 
write ” One might auggeat ‘olam pah aiordon, to advance tne 
sUndard,’* which would be, 1 think, practically ei^uivalent to 
•alom burdan or fosfan, “ toaet up the standard : i.e., to prepare 
to oonteDd/^ 

1 . 922 . i.e.j in the sombreneas of his diflgraM the light of truth 

will bwt appear* , .v , - s „ 

Another scum may be that the light of the longs anOT 
Tcpresebca striking Buddeuly upon the darkness of the vastif a 
wickedness will show it np more distinctly. 

1.923. “ Two-sworded " refers to tho white streaks of dawn 
which extend from the east to the north aud south. 

" By its single stroke " means by the aimulUneous apiwaranes 

of these streaks. . , ^ t 

The second hemistich signifies “ deprived the moon of its more 


ruddy colour 

1^924+ This distich may also bo rendered, " 'Tis clear to me as 
tnilh that through your means truth haa departed^ clearneas 
passed away " ; Az (« bar man cAn msi twhan ^ojAI ™ti 

1325 . i.e., o[ the threatenings or strokes of the sky or fortune 
which may afiect me and my people. 

1,920. Theoloffuns and other learned and distingtushed men 
wore a special kind of turban- 

1,927. 1 have translated from the reading o( the B- ed. of 


1328: 


kas cAunTn barad faufir. 
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1.0. MS. 1168 r^is, 

incJiunln blH vozlr, u na voz^t, 

1 think the aecqnd in this has the of ** helper ”, 

and should tranBlat^^ 

■** Well (used) thus the vszir, he (was) no help.” 

1,628. Le.| they used their wits against him who had n&ed his 
against them; or they injured the injurious. Or, possibly, they 
used words as hitter as hia deeds had beem 

1 J20. Lit., ” b^t at the fraud on hia life^*: Wchi bar 
^Aafoi-t zinda^ni-^ u. This is the reading qf the ed. ot 1S28. 

Another reading is, 

bar 'uiii-i u : ” burnt at the souroe or spring 

of hifl life." The only sense of thia^ 1 think, is, " suffered afSiction 
at (hiB death in) the flower of his age/^ 

1.930. " The price qf blood **; Le., on aeoDunt of his brother’s 
death. 

1.931. "The servioe due”; i-e., to a man in hia position. 

1.932. "Through love of it ho wished to take the held ” ; 
i.e., be ^hed to ^pntq the possession cl it with mcp the word 
dasht being used here apparently in the sense of dmhtH amrd-^h. 

A rhetorieal image is also conveyed bv the apparent paradox 
of the vazir^a wishing to take " the field (or, rather, in this 
connexion, the plain or wilderness," daM) through love qf 
" the garden ", bagL 

1.933. Lit., " that 1 may give light to yqur lamp.” Of. 
the expression Ckimgh ftiffArtn f “ (May your) lamp (be) bright I 
used in wishing auccess. 

1.934. i.e., every person has love and desire of something, 

1.935. ” Fields/^ ki^ht-dbdd. This term does not occur in 
the dictionariesp but 1 take it to be ei|uivaIoiit to kitM-zdr^ ** a 
place of seed, a sown field.” 

** Like Baghdad " ; i.e., fine and fiouriahing. Baghdad is also 
called Ddru ^s-iShfam, which means both ** the mansion of peaca 
and also *" paradbo 

li936* " Places on the sea," darga-bdr ; i,o., probably places 
near iJearLfishcries—possibly by the Persian Gulf. (CL the next 
distich.) 
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" Like dRWD^fl lamp ” ; i.e,, like the aun. 

L9SS, '^*1 In appmlaiDg was moat modcratfl,^' iar hahd 
ddshtam ban azarm. " Moderation as an CKiniyalent tif azarm 
ifl not found in tke dictionaries; but it ia^ I thinkt Eufficiently 
indicated here by the contesl. The nGaiest equivalenta giyen 
iLie “ modesty , bashfuJneda ", or, perhaps, easiness," Equity, 
justice " arc also givong so that the aenM may be that the merchant 
was most equitable in the price demanded, 

1,939. “ A few days, good or evil, {passed awayjp'" Ruzain 

chartd as 1 # 11 i 

In tTanalating, 1 have taken <$z siyah-u sqjHi, ht,, of blftck 
and white/* with rumJd chand. Jn this the cipresston would 
portray the merchant's varying fltat45a of mind, wlulst offering 
also a rhetorical embelhshTncnfe in. the relerenco of black and 
white " to the day o( twenty-four hours. 

If the eJtpreasion be taken with " wile on wile " of the second 
bemistieh it would refer to the more or less plaumble TLature of 
the wiles employed. C£. in the last distich but one, all kinds 
of vain eaccuses," guna^^tiTiaih) haMm. 

1,9*0. The rhetorical antithesis is between the pmrh taken 
by the vaslr and the pfonei which he beatow’S^ The expression 
mdncf 47 ta-sflugr, " left upon stones," may be taken both literally 
and figuratively, referring in the former cose to the atone of 
the jail, and in the latter to the abject state to which the prisoner 
is reduced. (Cf. the idiom ba-mr-i mng nithdndan, or 
“ to seat, or sit on stone or atones,*^ which means figoiatively 
“to render, or become abject".) _ 

The reading of the D. ed. of IS28, fudiitfa bft4ang, " left m 
afiliction," ia probably incorrect. 

1,94U As regards the shell the pit would, of course, bo the aca+ 

1,942. i.e., her mouth was so BmaU that it and uothiug might 

be considered synonymons^ 

The second hemistich meanii that her mouth njight be called 

honey in smiles " by reason of its sugary smiling. It is possiblcp 
however, that the sense may be, (she had named " nothing 
' honey in smiles/ because her mouth (which was as nothiiig) 
gave sugary smiles." 
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1^943.^ i.e,^ even as tho nLght pcrlahes before the atuip so tbs 
daj periabed before the brightncsi of her face, 

1344. The muaieiaa has called bimscU *Moieigii*=' id the 
second disflch. 

1345, i.e., the Spring was deprived of all its beantr before 
her beaatiful face. 

Ip946. i,e,p her face was bright as a Itimlnons candle. 

1347^ i,e.j she burnt her lover's heart. 

1,948. Lit.,A bright and straight one. "* The words ' * brightp 
straight” are a play upon the va;£lr"a pamep Ea^t^han. 

Ip949, i,e., the world is attached to your court and beloiifis 
to it. 

1350. The eomplaiiianit who speaks of himself as 
fidan ra^ad^h ^the chief or superintendent of a eertain revenoo- 
ofboe " (or it may be " observatory was probably one of tho 
Magi Or priestSp to whoa^, Cation Rawlinsonj Cbosrois the 
First allowed a certain administrative power in civil matteiSp 
and the superroion of the collection of the revcom 

Cnncn RawUcson aays too that besides the odeiings which 
were lavished upon them by the faithful* they were allowed to 
claim tithes of their po^essionSp and possessed considerable 
endowmenta in laud> which furnished the^n. with an assured 
subsistence. Ho adds that, ** Besides the sacerdotal, the Magi 
claimed to exercise the prophetical ofbee. Froin a very early 
date they Had made themselves conspicnous as omen-icadcrs 
and dream-expounders; but not ooatent with such occasional 
exhibitions of prophetic power* they ultimately reduced divination 
to a system, and by thb help of the or bundle of divining 

rods, Undertook to return a true answer on all pointa connected 
with the futtm opoTi which they nught be consulted/' 

^ This makes it probable that to these functions they added those 
of astrologer. This conjecture, if the mao imj a priest., iSp at 
^aatp slightly supported by his applying the title etur-yng to 
^hram in the preceding distich* and also by the fact that roforf- 
meaos not only a revcnuc-ofliee ” but alki an " observato^ 

That this was a prevailing opinion is* I think, probably 
sup[mrted by the following lines in the Shdh-nama relating to 
xaidjjard s wish to know when and where he should die; 
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Zushahl pur oniwSa sAmt Yasdoffird zt-har iwAtttri mufriitin 
ffi'rd 

Ba^akAfar-^Jiin^n bi-farmud sMh kt ta h^d Mr ^ fccmAMar 
ni§dh 

Ei id lai tuFoJ dar jahnn Tnarg-i if hijd iim gardad wr-ii 
targ-i d: 

“ (Then) Yazdftgird, concerned nboot his reign, hem every 
part aasembled (all) the priests. 

** The kbg conmi&nded the astrologers to obeerve^ each onCp 
(the aspect of) the stars: 

To find when in the world his death should be, (and) where 
his head and helm shonld be obscured.^' 

The Idng^s object was evidently only to have the stars con¬ 
sulted, so that il the priesta were not the aatrologcra there seems 
to be no reason for his having assembled them* (See also 
Note 780.) 

Jj95L i.e., T made it dourisbinig and kept it m good order. 

1.952. Shah-i Sharq, " the Eastern King.” means the snn- 
The title is applied to the king on account of his aplendonr- 

The second hemistich ia literaEy* X plunged the world into 
joy.” 

1.953. " Provision for the road”; i.e., for the road to the 
future state. 

1.954. lit., ** 1 gave to every person an order {bofdl} for his 
sabaistence." 

1.955. The E. ed. of 1323 has, 

str-if tina-ddnora Aam, '* whereof comM absur^ty*" 

The correct reading is, no doubt, " the childteii of 

widowa.” 

1.956. See Note 1.050. 

1,957- An ass-load is described as & weight of a hundred 
Tabriz maunds. The Tabriz maund weighed about eleven 
pounds. 

1.05Bh ihC.^ he found bis fortune restored by the prospect of 
the king^s help. 

1,959. ‘'Some time ago.*' ba~muddfd pfsA* The B, ed- of 
1328 has, ri-doukcf-i out of bis wealth*” 
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** A piece of land **; lit., '* a piece of breadbut tbo 
former rendering is jiifltificd by subBcqueut di^tieba* 

1,96L Chu idajijfiin (lit. “as spendtbrifta“), the readLna of 
the B. ed. of 1328. 

AnothiM: neading ia Cife« i^^j;yan, which might be rendered, 
“ aa a free and easy or careless person.*^ 

1,962. i.e.j diasooiata joarself from yonr arrow-heads j i.e^, 
pirta generally. At the Eaine time the vaxir implies that the man 
is rusting in idleness. 

1 The pen was the synibol of the vazir's control and power. 

1,964. i.e.* I will appeal to Mtn. 

l,965i i.e.j as one having absotnte power he spoke hershly 
to me who was powerless; or, more gencrdly^ he m vasir made 
mo feel hia power, 

1,966. The senae la apparently^ ” yon wotdd try by tears to 
affect me as if I were a dolt^* 

The literal meaning baa referenM probably to the watering 
by agriculturists of clods or dry earth, I scarcely thint the 
expresaioD has any conDCxion with tho idiom jtuivM dar dh 
afgandarif “ to throw clods into tho water,” which means “ to be 
litigious, to wish to contend *\ but I anii not sure, as the origin 
of that idiom is not explained or clear. 

1,967^ See Note 1,965. 

1^968. i.e., a robe of bonour^ 


1,969+ The attitudes assumed ia prayer form an important 
part of Muhaamiadan worship. The mental attitude, however, 
of the holy man is supposed to have a powerful effect upon 
the person to w'houi it is directed, as it is indicated in the second 
hemistich. [Cf. also the three distichs which foEow the nest tbree 4 ) 

1,970. See, for the sante idiom, Note 1,273. 

1,97L i^Onp they cannot by binding the ascetic prevent his 
mental attitude from havung effect upon tho person to whoni it is 
directed. He ia not like robbers who would not have this power^ 
and who when bound would be quite helpless to affect people. 
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1.972. the mental attitude of the afifetLi;!;—heie on« of 
distress and vexation—towards the vazlr woold bring daim 
cursea upon the latter. (Of. the laat Note^) 

1.973. See Note 1,926. 

Ip974- “(But) the aacotie would not take auch eaao*^: 

ZdMid dnjfarshH ddda-ra hi-fiatwurAj; lit., “ The ascetic folded 
up the czarpet which had been given*" i+e-i ho refused to stay 
and enjoy the comfort offered. 

The B. ed. of 132S haa. 

Z^h id dn /arrf-i raA-rd bi-uamsAf; " (But) the ascetic went npon 
bis Way " I lit-j “ The ascetic folded up that carpet, the losd/^ 

1.975, (JAarM-tJdf bi-gashi t ** he becamo like the (whirling] 
wheel ** \ i.e., either, “ ha departed rapidly/" or* " he appear^ 
awaited as the wheel, the sky." Or* it may mean simply* he 
departed rapidly like a whirling wheel.'* 

1.976, ** Those travellers oa the Fath ” are ascetic holy men 
or ^ii£i saints wiuise spiiite are exalted as the heavens, although 
their bodies are of earth. 

After this distich the Author inveighs againat worldly and 
corrupt people^ of wbom, as he implies, the world La mainly 
composed. 

1*977. i.e., for one holy niao you may find whose soul has 
been disciplined and matured yon will sec thousands of 
undisciplined and immature people. 

1,973. i,c.t however great the worldly undiseipJincdi iinmatnre 
people may become^ their wal nature is shown in their origin* 
which is as a sink. By a sink is meant apparently thdr bodily 
nature and carnal soul. 

The sink mesjia literally the small jjool of water which is often 
formed near the source of a spring. In the ed. of 1328 the 
present distieh occurs after the one befdoniiig, 

'* (But) ere you find matured wine in the cup/^ and after this 
latter* which reads differently in the B. ed.j is found the followings 

Shah dar-\n ichitM-hhana-yt AAaiti 
khuhi4 namnak ihttd ^i-^amndk^ : 

'* The monarch in this brick-kiln of the earth became a damp 
brick from hia sorrowing." 
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If this be boi; Bporions the Bubsequcnt distich sbould be 
rendered a little differeotlj* 

It will bo necesaeiy to give tmoalatioas of the leadinra of 
the B, ed. from “These tmveilens on the Fathp ete/* They 
are ua follows:— ^ 

" Thcee tmvellcrs on the Path who have been so, whose heads 
trom earth have touched upon the heavens^ 

“ Before they fonud nwtured wbe in the cup, entered much 
trouble from the nuripo grape. 

*' The water of the stream, ao vehement, la from, the riU which 
nsea from a ginlc,— , 

'*The monarch from this brick-kiln of the earth became a H.tT>p 
hiick from hia sorrowing. 

“ (He thought). This set, although of human stock, are all 
(but) demons, though entitled men.” 

The second of these diatichs, referring to *' the tmveUers on 
the Path", nccessitatea the explanation that the Silii before 
nwhing tbc knowledge of dod suffered aU the proli min ary 
hard diacipUne of the $tif! tracing. The mcatiing of the next 
^sticb would be that by the ^Ofl discipline one may nse from the 
lowest condition of humanity to the higbeet spiritual state—that 
of the Ubiveraal Spirit—and to union with Cod. 

In the s^nbseqnent diatich reference is made to the monarches 
tears in bis sorrowing state. 

The world is called " a brick-kilaheeause of the bricK 
tbe human bodies^ which are moulded in iL 

i,e.| the carnal sold obscures the higher or human 
soul and tbe higher apirit. 

Ip&SO. This dietich and the Mowing three refer to BahtSia. 

IpftBl. i.o -1 when the sun rose and adorned and illumined the 
world. 

lj9B2* i.e.j aa the rain refreebes the plauta^ bd the king's 
presence by the certainty it afToidcd of juatice refreshed the 
people. 

l;i9SB, ** The car of justice " j lit.* ** the camel of jtiatice+** 

1.9S4. This will recall the lin^ 

Gumbad-i ffanhnda ti-ru^-l qiyds hast 6a-n*Jtf-u 6tidi ^aq-shifiu» 
ibaq, metr. cans,, for haqq). 
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1,985. Th<j B. cd. of 132B baa for mtlch-i kina, ** the nails of 
malice/' ^uAAw-i kina, **tho aecd of malice." 

!^^d6. i.e.^ here, tho tuIe^t of the Ha^tila. (See Kotea 694j 
991, 995, and 1,S92.) 

1,987. The E, ed. of 1328 hoa in the aecond hemiEtich, 

az dost bar tukh : ** in throwing a Uttb water 

on (his) face.” The sense is, figuratively, " in doing any deed 
which would bring him honour.^* (Cf. the expression uk-i ntilA or 
db-i ru^r “ honour/" lit,, " water or liistre of the face."'} I.O. 
MS. 11G0 reads, 

k'a^p az dost bar rtdch anddzad : '* La bringing, on a favonrable 
opporlunityp the knight (lit., horse) agaiast the eaatio "; Le,, 
prestimably, ” io urging his horse agalnet the enemy's forces.” 
But as this seems rather strained, 1 am ioclined to doubt the 
correotncas of this reading. 

1^988, 1,0., I am as an Ethiopian sbve to the king. 

Another reading is, 

yd kh^ as Chin, va-yd ilhoctd as Hahash-am. 

1 am either of China or of Ethiopia ” [ i.e.^ I am m you would 
make me^ either ruler of China, or your slave os from Ethiopia^ 

But 1 think the reading of the ^mhay edition, from which 
1 have translated, is preferable. 

1.989. i.e., the seven beauties of the Seven Domes. 

1.990. The sense is probably, “ Ho who embellishes his 
teaebiug by rhetorical buuties.” Or possibly " tbe mbiea” 
may imply tJie naene of tbc king to whom the poem is dedicated. 
(See Note 2,087.) 

l,99L i.o,, by the festivities, discouraeB, and stories told in 
the Domes. 

1.992. i^e., his intellcet sequainted him with the destruction 
effected by the moving dome, the sky, by ivhkh is meant fortune^ 
(See the next ditlich but two.) The sl^ was supposed to move 
round the earth. 

1.993. i.e., hiS brsin was excited by the thought^ but 1 have 
rendered “ was heated as exoitement does not apply to a 
dome. 
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lp994- TMa jay-cffucing dome ” ; Le., the afcy m fortone. 

ljS'95. Lit.j He left the Seven Hemes on tlie hcavena **; 
i.e,, ho took no fmther account of thenij of rather, perhaps^ 
he devoted them to religious purposes. (Cf. the nes± diatieh+) 

A EEcoDdary mcanmg may be, " He left the Seven Homci 
towering to tie heaveaaJ' 

A tbiidt ** He left the seven domes, the Bcven hoavenSk to the 
heavens/' (and betook hiiiiBelf to a loftier domek that cf religious 
worship and spiritoahtj). 

1,096. i.e,, he devoted himself to religion, spLdttiality, and 
the worship and love of God- 

111.997, i.Or, When the king of ojpreas form had reached the 
ago of sixtjp and hia black hair had turned white, 

1,998, ** The tomb of Bolitude **; i-e., presqmablji a solitary 
tomb. One would surmUe it meant isolation from atl things 
of earth but for the neit distich. The rhetorical merit of the 
distich ifl in the use of the word^r, which means bothwild asa " 
and also tomb 

Ip999. In this and the following distich the Author is ariU 
playing on the word gfur, which means “ wild asa ” and “ tomb ", 
and abo on the word which aignifieB garello and " vies **•, 

2,000. " This salt plain ” j i.e,p “ the world/’ called salt 
in respect of its barren wortldcseness. 

2,001, See Note 1,999. 

2i002. GtifAAaiip which may bear the sense of wild-aes=ldngp 
is applied here as a title to Bahram on account of his devotion 
to the chase of the wild-uBS. 

Foe the original mcauiug of see Note 636. 

2,005. ^ar girij^a ba-ga^d thdra^ar-^ish. *' His helper ” l 
i,e., the onngert a heavenly measengeT^ 

The E. ed. of 1328 Ims. 

Bar girifta ba-puga cAnr^pornwA : ** His four-winged (steed) 
he pressed on at a gallop "; or, “ His four-winged (steed) bore 
him on at a gallop." 

Or, if Aar is a MS. error for par^ we should tTansiatOp 
Uh four-winged (stccdl took wings on in (its) gadop/" or, 
" for (its) gallop." 
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3^004. '* DO p€tson (tad) any road to itfl gate ”; Le^i 

to the gate of the diaam in the cave. 

Ae the flla%"e-boyB atand at the mouth of the cave^ and the 
^ards afterwards search inside of it, there La apparently an 
incDEisiateacy, uulcaa the Author means that there was no outlet 
to Lt. Or it may be that poetical exaggeration is expressing 
as impcjssibLe that which was^ perhapeiOiUydiflicult and dangerous. 

The scji&e might possibly be that no one had previou% found 
the way to ita moutbp hut this seems somewhat strained. 

The following account from Canon Eawhnson'^e ** Seventh 
Oriental Sfouarchy la of interest in this connexion: 

“ After a reign which is variously estiiuated at ninet«^en, 
twentji tweaty-onej and twentj^three years Bahrain died by a 
death which wonJd have been thought Lncredihle^ had not a 
repetition of the disoaterp on the traditional sitCp been witnessed, 
by an English traveller in comparatively recent timea. 

“ The Persian writers state that Bahram was engaged in the 
hunt of the wild ass^ when his horse came suddenly upon a deep 
fwl or spring of water, and either plunged into it, or threw has 
rider into it^ with the result that BahrlLm saBik and never 
reappeared. 

The supposed scene of the incident is a valley between Ispahan 
and Shirar. Here, in 1810^ an English soldier lost his life through 
bathing in the spring traditionally dedared to be that which proved 
fatal to Bahram. The coincidence has caused the general 
acceptance of a talc which would probably have been otherwise 
regarded as altogether romantic and mythical/" 

The Islam says Bahrain reigned from 

A.D, 430 to 438p and that he died after a fall while hunting. 

It also saya that '* his atrength and skill in bodily exercisca 
carn^ him the name of Got, * wild aas/ not given p os the legend 
has itj because he tranahxed a lion and a wild ass with one 
arrow 

2j0(^. The Loved One ” presumably means the Deityp 

with whom he is united end in couitn,iinion. The term is 
^hdr^ the cave-friendj" a term which was applied originally 
to Abu Bakff the first Ehalif, who hid with Mubanuuad in a 
cave on the Bight from Mecnai 

2,006. Lit., they saw the snake-stone in the snake^s bmin.** 
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The kin^ IB likened to the jewel or enake^atone in the aimke^fl 
hcadK which wa^ Hupposed t{} be an antidote against its poiaon^ 

By its being in the aerpent's bmin (i,e., in the cavern) is implied 
that it Is diOieiilt or impoedble to attain to it. (See also Hote 
l,69d.) 

2,OOT. The elephaDt ii supposed to dream ol its native India. 

The BenseH es regards the king, is that he had returned to hia 
native placOp the spiritual worlds and to muon with the Deity. 

2^003, " Check to king and castle ” by the bishop ”, called 

in Oriental cheas ** the elephant The term is jjil-feand, hound 
by the bishop/* and is explained as above by Dr, Forbes In his 
Hi^tor^ of It should be added that the castle waa tho 

most valuable piece in Oriental cheas. 

The Meaning of the distich is that the king had escaped the 
trammels of the world and the body, and attained to the ipiritnal 
state and to union with God. 

2kO 09. The king being as a buried treaanre, which is supposed 
to be always guaided by a snake or dragon, 

2,010. Lit., " the more she sought the less she found.” 

2,011. £fds-i in hick flo-ddd. 

The E. ed. of 1323 has, 

tAdro(A} 6a-rAdra-s^ji : *' no meane of help on 

helpers she bestowed/* 

2^012. Lit.p in farewel! to the deposit of others **; 
the deposit belonging to others and confided to yoa only for a 
rime. 

2,013. i.fcp which ebe had pledged to Bahrain. 

2,014. i.e.p all the kings his descendants have lived in fame. 

2,01 b. i.e.j think how Bahrain with all his glory came to the 
tonib. 


2,016. In this and the preceding four disttcha there is a 
play upon the two aensea of the word ^uj-p ” wild-a8e>*^ and 
^‘tomb**. 


2iOl7* i.e.j man ibj m an average, three cUa high and one ell 
broad. The **four jars" are the four humoujBt the aangniue, 
phlegiuatic, bilious, and splenetic, associated! with the blood, 
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the phlegm, the liver, and the Apleen, the 6rat red, the aecond 
white, the third yellow^ end the fourth black. 

'"The dfer** U the bodj. 

2i01S. More literally^ " the inspector or fluperintendent of 
police of a town,” 

2,019. i,e,^ thoae who from their sordid oatorc are prone to 
grovel for worldly advantages meet with nothing but htimiliation. 

2,020, i.e.. Why do you worry yoaraelf in your relations with 
others T Why do you trouble as to what they may oflect! 

2,021- “ Vour field,” and ** your can^^&s ** both nieam " your 
“ilnd ”* which contains and encompasses all things. The mind 
or spbit in ita fullest extent, as with the prophet or saints is as 
the Universal Spirit, in which all ideas tKiBi. From these idessK 
by incarnation, all things in the phenoinenBl world arise. (See 
the next distich.) 

2,022. i.e*p in your mind or spirit. 

2,023. That ** one line ” is altf, the first letter of the Ambic 
alphabet, which^ as a straight line to which nothing \s attached, 
is tJ^ken as a syinbol of the I>eity. Man is called here “ central 
dot because bis heart or rational soul, wliioh constitutca him 
os man, is considered as the centre of all, occupying a middle 
place between the aece^ssary existence of God, vuj^, and the 
contingent esdstence of ail else, imkdn. 

2,024. ** Those other lettem ” are all things other than God+ 
which followp m It were, upon alif, the fimt letter, (See the last 
Iiote.) 

2,02o. It is apparently implied that one may Judge of good 
and lU by a kind ot intuition. It is certainly believed by the 
biifi that one c&nnot attain to spirituality and union with the 
Deity by reason^ but only by becoming the disciple of a Sufi 
saint, and by following out the Sufi Path. The orthodox belief 
too is that reason has nothing to do with the usdf of Do^a. 
(See Note 2,076.) ^ 

2,026. i+c-t seek apirittial wisdom and disesrnmeut where they 
may be found, or be (if you cau) a being who can discora without 
having found discernment, which no one can be. 

2j027- The eyes ** mean here probablythe eyes of reason 
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and reoflOD* as explained in Note 2,025^ ia fKJTretleaa to estimate 
the light qI spirituality which is the abode or heaven of the 
angeb. 

2,028. i-e., the earth takes sample-tastesp aa it werOp to 
diatinguiBh what b of heaven or spirituaU It Ls a place where 
what ia of heaven n}aj be sought. 

2p029. Lo«i one may attain oa earth to the heavenly or 
apiritnah 

2,030. turn from this world and the things of it. 

2,031. A chaniber with lour flues**] the world, in 

respect ol its lour quarters. 

Dudp *' smoke,which is implied in the hret hemistioh, means 
also "dLStresa, aflliction, anguiah^ sadness”. 

2,032. " A thing of two doors "; i.e., the worlds in respect of 
birth and death. 

2,033. The w'orld in respect ol its having four qnaxters is 
likened to a species of wallet or bsg with four flaps or adea 
which may be dosed and tied with four fosteninp. (See also 
Note 3S3.) 

2,034. ^*Thc village**] i.e., the world* 

2^035. i*e.;H make proper preparation for yo 131 journey* 

2,036. “ The horse ” ia the carnal or animfll souk By loading 
it lightly is meant not engaging vrith it any more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

There is a parallel passage to this in Bnuii's Ifafnarl .- 

" Eide the aaa tare-backi^, O seeker of supcrflnitiea ; did not 
the prophet ride an ass bare-backed T ” The Note (322) which 
1 appended to thia is as follows: 

"" By * riding the ass bare-backed ' la meant pursuing one’s 
course with a soul free from sensual desirea and evil paaaions, 
the soul having by discipline become *vafs4 mufflio’inna *; i.e., 
^ a tranquiUiEcd soul * which no longer seeks sensnal gmtificatiou. 
(C. E. Wilson's Translation of Buim*a Ma^vlt Book II.) 

2,037. In agreement with the Gnostic belief that he who knows 
the nature of the higher soul is inunortal. 

2,038. In this and the next three distichs the Author is 
alluding to the Universal SpiritK KttU^ the first Creation, 
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(ot EtnBimtion), aod ^ the a*yan-i §dbiia, fised eagencea, 
prototjpe3p or idcaa in it -of all tkiii^ ’which by iacuniation 
appear in the pbaDomenal world. 

2p039. i.e.p though the spiritual world b limitlesa and btautifnl, 
we have nothing in view but thingg of the niaterial world, which 
are as thorns in the eyes, 

2*040r i.e.p the spiritual world h&e notbiog oi the darkness 
or light of the matenal world. 

2p041. “ These seven tablets " [ i,e.p the seven earths. 

" With their four-fold make **; i.o.j consbtmg of the four 
elements. 

2.042. I have adopted the readmg of the B. ed. of I32S : 

Dar vai ahns(€t f^ia Jki tIs-AtisA cisr. 

Ajiother reading is. 

Daiir^i ahosia-mu H dud^Hsk (or, dui-imh) asi: "‘Slow- 
moving time or fortune which b a smoke^killer-*^* 

Dud, smoke^” means also vapour^ flighsp aEiction blit 
the compoimd rfurf-ArujA, " a smokc-killer,” can have no meaniDg 
here whichever of these Bcnscs bo applied. 

Dud-kasht a sinote-drawer.*^ i.e.j ** a chimiiey,” would give 
flCMCj but we Can scarcely take it as a rhyme zud-itusA in 
the secoud hemistich. It b pi^sible that the correct reading 
may bo. 

ahosia-rau hi th-kuah mi: “ Slow-moving fortune 
which is keen of sense/* 

bnt the antithesis is scarcely better than in the reading of the 
Bombay edition. 

The meaning is that the world or fortune revenges any infringe¬ 
ment of its kwe. 

2,043- i.e.p the world or fortune is not a wanton tyrant, but 
deals with everyone, weak or powerful, in the manner appointed 
by God s pi^rdioances. As the nesrt diatich indicates, it gives 
each one hia allotted portion. Kotwithstanding thbi it is a 
cutnnion pwtice, even with the greatest writcre. to complain 
of the capneiouanesa and tyranny of the world or fortune. 

^b means that the sky b as an ice-bound tank; 
i.e., it b likened to frozen water* 
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2p045. ** how long would jou beer of thia Ice ? 

how long!” Fugd' or ffushud^n, to make boerp^' 

is explained to boast of, to gloty in *\ but heiio^ as m some 
passages of Khaquol, it apparently means to seek profit from 
The Bonae ia that the eky or fortune is intractablep and that it 
is vain to try to force profit from It treats men in accordanco 
with God"i preordinaiicas. 

In Addition to thia, it ie implied in this and the ne^t distich 
that the sky or fortune has a freezing or deadening effect upon 
the heart, which muat be reaieted in order that spiritual life may 
be gained. 

The next distich^ mentioned above> does not occur in the B. ed. 
of 1328. In placo of it are two which I render as follows: 

** And be who^ like the aky^ goes round the worlds at last 
gives up all {ho has gained) and goes^ 

“ The vile and worthless world is lost to hicij the whirling 
wheel as vortei whirls for Mm.” i.e.p when the wheel, the sky, 
decrees him death, it is* as it were, a vorte.T for him in which 
he is engulfed. 

I filiould render the next distich of the some edition: 

' ^ By reason of bis worldly^ selfish niras, he has derived no 
profit from his life.” 

2p046. “That World of yours is the world of spintuality. 

2^047. This distich is not In the B, ecL of 1323. 

2p04S. Or* simply^ “ from death,” since the son! is considered 
abvo only by abandoning the world and becoming endued with 
spirituality. 

Before this distich a distich occom in the B. ed. oE 1328 whicht 
though somewhat incorrectly printedt I take to mean, 

“ Beware the sword ! from all that you have gained of gems 
and stores by edort and by toU.” 

“ The sword ” signifies preflumahty that of fate or death. 

If this distich bo not spniious the next one must be rendered, 
in continuation of it, 

“ Withdraw your fioul before piu leave the world, that you 
may save your sou! from {fear of) deatli.” 

2.049. I have followed the B. ed. of 132S for the position of 
this distich. It is less well placed in the 1.0. I have 

constilted. 
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2p050* Paya, " r&nkp” is the reading of the B. ed. of 133S. 
The 1,0. MSS, hjavc, gcnerallj, mdya^ “wealth/' 

2,051» i.e,* on Tjlbgeris who cheat in celling cuirda and whey by 
giving too oiuch whey and too little curds, 

2,052, i,e,, in the village, the world- 

2,053k ** Ho is gfraced,” hhd ddrud. (High) price ” icM. 
" Integrity,*' lit,, “ goodneaa/* bihL 

2,054. i.e,, whether you be noble or plebeian there are nmny 
like you in the world who share in the posseasJona of the world. 
These possessions are not special to any particolar person, and 
they too from one to another^ so that, as intimated in the 
next distich, it ia foolish ^ fijc one's heart upon any of them. 

The B. ed. of 1323 has, 

Z?cir jahan Jehair-i *dm [for ^amm) ^ " In the 

world the good things of noble and plebeian are many **; or^ ** In 
the world special and common good things are many/' But the 
sense of neither is so satisfactory, 

2,055, “This place of snaresi ne,| the world, “Its high 
aeata”; lit, **jts pulpits," 

2,0W, i,e,, in aiming at high places yon aim at the cross of 
sufFering and death. 

Another^ an 1,0, MS, reading of the first hemistich. Is, 
Ziada rafian ba-ddf bar havas aaf. 

If this bo not Interrogative and practically equivalent to the 
other, the sense would be, 

" It is ambition to go h^dng to the cross/* 

ic+r il a human being should reach the height of his 
^bitipn, death would ultimately claim !iim, “ One of earth " 
is, 1 think, the most probable sense of sapfliifij whicb may be taken 
m analogous to jlAdJtZ in the line, 

ffmt khdJd M ba-ufn n^-kharad fuftin-Td: " There is a hit of 
earth (i,e., Noah) which does not reckon the Deluge (even) ad 
a drop of water/* 

2,05S, Another, an 1,0, MS. readings gives If a head should 
raiee (itaj crown up to the heavens 

2*059, “The Seven Climes"; the whole inhabited 

world, (See Koto 207,) 
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2,0€0+ Lit._^ " with lowered he-ad carrying away a beadache/^ 
2>06I+ " Unde oppre-^ive actSp” iai/-i 

Tbe B. ed- of 13S8 haa khishl-i ia^vhatif “ darts of oppni^on/^ 
(See the last paragraph of Note 2,043.} 

2,062, ■' WithoQt a spine." (See Notea 56 and 527*) 

2,063. See Note 1,6D3. 

2,064. A draught of honey-wine,” or meadp auM-bd^-L 
The B* ed* of 1323 has fiusA-para-i, “ a piece of boncy*'" 
With this reading one would render^ ** Who U there cata a piece 
of honeycomh/' 

2,065, The B, ed. of 1323 reads* 

da dam-il dar dnmi yoAi m/as asi : are bnt two momenta, 
each One but a breath.” 

2,066. " The veil of dark and light"; i.c., the world, m which 
thiogB of dark and light of every description are found. 

The “ cowries of the ass ” are an aUusiob to the cowries nsed 
as omamenta on the trappingB of asses. 

The ass on which Jesus rode is frcqnently alluded to by Mnslim 
writers. 

The dlsMch occurs in this place in the B. ed. of 1323, and ia 
better placed than in the 1.0. MS3. 1 have consulted. 

2,067, This and the following two diaticha may be a prayer 
for the general welfare of the Anther, or poaaibly a prayer for 
the success in every way of his poem. 

2,058. The Author means possibly that the coin was as a 
reflected image of good coins and showed all its briUisjioe!; that, 
in fine, it exactly Corresponded with it, 

2,061^. Speaking of his work as coin, the Author intimates 
that it posses snecesafuUy all tests. 

The word Grecian " is used to imply that his work has the 
merit attached to that of Grecian artists. 

2,070, i,e.f 1 have dedicated it to the king, 

2,071^ The inscription i,e., the inscriptioD on the coin^ 
by which latter is meant the poem. 

2,072. The Author must, I think, be alluding to his work as 
consisting mainly of seven stories under which deep, religious, 
mystical thoughts are concealed. 
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li ev^n thete were seven uitertial sense^p instead of five^ mch 
m^Qing woiLld scarcely be Applicable^ bidCc they conld scarcely 
all be called treoBuriea or storebousea qf secret: tbonigbt 

2pOT3. i.e.r tbe key is veiled in darkocss. 

2,074. i.e.^ " 1 praise the kuog's qualities/' the king being 
likened here to a datc-palm^trce. 

2p075- ComplimeDta to the king on implied victories. 

2,076. The Law ; i,e., the holy Law. ” Dogma ia divided 
into two portionSp wfyJ and furu* —(i.e,, roots and branches.) The 
former include the doetrine about God i the latter^ as the namo 
implies, consist qf tniths which result from the acceptance of 
the former. The orthodox belief is that rooson h&s only to do 
with the fuTu\ for the uftWi bemg founded on the Qur'an and 
have an objective basis." (Sell: Th^ Fdith cf Islam.} 

2pD7?. Au aUuaiou to the curve of the sky. 

2,078. “ The Seven Feasts " or " Seven Trays Ilafl Khmn, 

The Burkdn-i Qdfi' says that when the king Kai-Ka'ua had 
become a captive in Mandarin, Rustam, the Ferslao champion, 
set oqt to deliver liini. He traversed the distance in seven stages, 
making each stage a day'^s jonmey. On the way he encountered 
demons and magieiaDS^ whom he slew; and in ihanksgivLag (or 
his success in surmounting all the dangers and difficulties of each 
stage he held a grand feast or entertainment at the end of it. 
He Concluded bis expedition by dcbverbig the king from captivity. 
(See also Kotes 212 and 1,6^.) 

2p079. The elements were supposed to lie in four strata, the 
lowest bdug earth, the next water, the third air. and .the 
fourth fire. 

2p080. Ltt.j " which gives moist pearls from dry earth " ; 
i.e., which brightens and beautifies the earth. 

2,081. An allusion to its glittering. 

2pO&2. Mad^lad moon." The surface of the moon some¬ 
what resembles ring^armour. 

" The ring " j i.e.* either the lunar halo Or the moon itaelf- 

2tOS 3. i.e.p is protected by him. 

2>084. An address to the king. 
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2p085, keen of iiitd.kctj and ataady and deHbetate Ui 
judgment. 

2,086, ** Y'ouj steadfast namesake " ; i.e., the lion. 

This distLch^ if not spurionfif aeemB to indieato that the king 
had the honoriBc title of Atalan^ Liqn; or that he vaa called 
Axslan as being bin AiElan, the sou or grandson of AjsJIb. He 
might possibly^ hoTFeTerj bavo been called a second Qml Aiil&n 
(Red Lion}t but that ho was not ihe Qizi] Aislun has, 1 venttue to 
saji been eufficiently ahown in Note 204. (See ni^ Notes 2Q4 
and 213.) 

2p087. i.e.p aince I conclude it with proiaea of the Iringp which 
are as nihieg, 

2p083. This is, I thinkp the mmt probabk sense of the second 
hemistiebp dar "iidro^ pur ddrad^ 

2p0S9. The real meaning of this highly metaphonca! distich 
is that as the peatl is released or unlDckedp as it werej by the 
loosening or untying of knots on the string* so the occult meaniiig 
presented by the Author is free to that person only who has 
perspicuity enongh to solve the di^culties of it. 

2,090. Id this and the following two dJatiehs the Author 
allndea obscurely to his haviDg borrowed material for his wort* 
Thia is more fully dwelt upon in the Section entitled “ On the 
Cause of writing the "Book The principal source wssp of course, 
the £MA-ndma of Firdansh 

2,091. Mercury is ** tho Scribe of tho Sky ** and the god of 
wisdom. 

By "ears of com" are meant the Anthor'a thoughts and 
contributions to Icaming^ 

2,092. When Virgo is the ascendant in a person's nativity 
his mil eg planet is Mercury, the ruler over Such a pcr»on, 

says Alan LeO;, ** can criticize and analyse all that comes under 
his notice, as he is mclined to look on the world from an intel¬ 
lectual standpoint. He is also very iugenionB^ syst^matiCp 
thoughtfuK and inventive^ He generally takes a philosopycal 
view of things and knows how to discriminate,^* 

It should be added that the planet is as the spirit in connexion 
with the zodiacal sign over which it rules, and the sign is as the 
Boul, the zodiacal mansion being as the body. 

F 
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2p093. Al-qa^pt ati Arabic aaTing. But 

1 do not romoEnbcT o^emg tbat stoiy-teUing k attributed to 
YitgCi. 

2,0&4. The use of the e^reseiou ^and'aJ* ■" cokteuted rtatei** 
or CDDtentmeut, seems a hint from the Author that he will be 
content with whatever the king may He is entienched^ 

m it werc^ la contentment. 

2p095. The term the “ Brazen Fort ”, liu^n Dizy ia probably 
applied to the Icing's court for a reason given ia the neit dUtich 
but hve. (For an accctmt of the Bra^a Fort» see Note 1,541.) 

2,096. I have translBied from the reading— 

Fam-dflrf no OJ / dts-t ru^in ai'fri-dfraJnJ. 

But another reading is— 

Fnf?nidri bih az tahi^l^arjcimi: " Debt better k than want of 
will to 

And imother^ 

Vam-dan bih uz (iihhthilaml: Debt^'s better than to have 
an empty stomach/' 

I suppose the Author is affecting to take hk Image of the 
Braien Fort as a reality, and implying that since it k of brass 
it cannot pay him^in silver or gold. The only sense, 1 think, is 
that the king's generosity to others has been so excessive tbat 
be must remain in debt to the Author. 

2^097. The term “ Rocky Mount la possibly apphed to the 
lang's dcndnions^ 

" The rubiea and diamonds ” are the scintillatbiis of the king's 
sword ; but they are taken in the next dktich as a symbol of 
his generosity to friends and severity to enemies. 

Another reading k jiVTiJ^^-yi tang^ " narrow pass," a term which 
might be applied to the dominions in respect of their 

inaccessibility to enemies. 

2^096. The Ku*ba k the cubical house in tbe temple of Mecca* 

2^099 V Qaf^ the name of the fabulous mountain range which 
was supped to encompass the earth* 

2,10D* I tranalate from the reading, dar digar ham zi-rah-i 
dida-yi ti. 
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The B. frd, of lS2a 

Mr Adimz(A) larra-^ darijd-yt u {oij dunda-yi «), which 
to offer fio go^ sca^On 

One might suggeatt 

|j3rro-i u i gold is nothing hut a mote 

in its viewp” hnt there m no authority for this* 

2.101. ■' Mercy’s Mountis the hUl ^Arafat eituated about 
12 miles from Mecca. 

** Abii Qubaieia a hill to the eaat of Mecca. 

3.102. The "ciicle^’ m possibly Btill the Bimten Fort, i.e,, 
the kiog^s oourt, by which may be symbohsc^d tbo king’s 
dommions^ which by a poetical compliment would include the 
whole world* 

Or* the “ circle ” may directly mean the whole world and aky. 
The sense of the diitieb ii^ May the world und sky be eternal 
through the king I By this prayer the eternal existence of the 
king la prayed for. 

“ That high sun " means, of conrse, the king. 

2,103* Rings worn in the cam were a badge of slaTCiy* 
The allimion here ia to the circle of the sky* 

2.104. A compliment to the king, implying his sway over 
North China and Tnrktstan. 

2J05. , Thla would i::orrespond with A.n. 119T. 

2.105. " This, my comporition ” J inC.^ this poem. 

2,107. See Notes 274, 1,201, 1,562, and 1,693. 

2.103. Ai dar~ln midk javidun bddlf midt ba ^amt u *amr 6d 
rAJdi / 

The B. ed. of 1323 has, 

j4mfar-in 'antr jdvidan bSdl^ mulit hd *flfnr(i^) taid bd sAodi / 

Zatd in this reading would mean ** increase *** 

The artistic symmetry of this, however, is much inferioTp and 
it has only the rather donbtlid rhetorical merit of bringing 
together the names and Eaitf* which are used in law hodki 

for plaintili or defendant, and in Arabic grammar to lUustraio the 
case-endings. 
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SupjiieineHt Note 63C+ 

The tiUe Gilrkhaii ib pTObablj a Ferflian coiruptiou of tho 
Mongol dr Turkish title assumed bj Yeliii Tamili, the founder 
of the Qara-Khi^y dynasty in Chinese TnrIdstaQ. 

The word, according to Grigoryev^ (quoted by Barthold in the 
Encyct<>p<tdia of latum), is mqat probably taken from the 
Mongolian Gilrgen^ (no doubt the Turkish Ghrgyin), which latter 
Hedhoii&e rendeiis> Allied to the royal hooBe by marriage with 
a princcaB **; and Barbler de Meynard, “ Titre de tout prince 
de la famille do Timonidenk^ qni Spouse une princesse de la 
lignee de Djenguiz-KJian+" 

The principal reason for equating Gurkhau to Gilrgen or 
GOrgyin, on which Barthold commcnta rather unfavoumblyi 
iSp 1 thinks the fact that Mirkhvand {Uiator^ of the Kh^razm^ 
Shahs) aEciibea the title Gurkhan to the Qari-Khit-iyati kings 
iiitimatelj conquered by Muharnmad the Kbyira^m-Bhah^ 
whiLat at the same time we may gather from Ecdhoose and Barbier 
de Meynard's Turkish IHctioimriea that any prince who Toairied 
a princeas of the imperial house of Chingia Khan had the titJo 
Gtirgyun, a title which evidently descended, aiiice Timur 
(flee Eedhouse) was also called Gurgyan. 

Without assuming that the founder of the Qam-Khitiyan 
dynasty did marry into the house of ChingisEp we have as facts 
that the Persian historians entiile the king of that race Gurkhan, 
that this form is impossible in Turkish, and that phonologically 
the Turkish “ Q "* would become in Fcreian “ u ”, whilst gy ” 
would quite possibly become kh especially when wo consider 
that the Persian would naturally inchna to tho idea of a titlCi. 
khan, ** lord or prince,*^ in m eiiolted a title aiS Glirgyan. 
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Srt'wri. h- a %^4rl]-cncic^ii'cd tkmi tn^tt-fully pr^jiluL'isI writ'?! iif \nmkjL Uii 
Lwcr. pjiffcr, prltltinj*, awl ^cnm\ .if r.itLj;rmriit h excdl^^iil, Thr |;ial»1Mim 
tlcscne rii:F>' |7^isr. The Liaik uf The I- Li in I viihinie:^ h an even! in 
The sAiHU'nt nf Chiiiew iiiiist ever Ik- Kmlerul in J>f, ^iL'elc fut 
llie pfoducti^ni tlitu lnl^rkHiA work, which will lie ^if g^fenl help Eo Tbcj«c 
wIiLi fill low Inni. 


Hirth Anniversary Votume. Prc^KTVUd to PritilnL’h 
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VEirk, in Elanour <if hh Si ve nty-fiflli JiSirtlitlay, by i[ii> 
I-fipiifk and Admirers. lSi2;i Net" £3 15s, 

J Ite work contrtini 2S firr^nal cind kIiuI jrly eonlril kuihhici dealif^ wifh itio 
iHirEicnlni ^ualtEie>^ aniJ will ever he a. wirfl, uf 1 he llr?il order 
^.»r t. h rnei^? anEl Aj^bIiU ^utlk'iHi The Ttilunie w i^rr^'ividcil w'rtli a. 

porlfatE^ It hj.uorreii] niap fi( flifna cit lhe time oF thi? Iljiui lJy«Koh\ 

niii:l ji rinJfi.idac:lion uf l\m ahl^-knimn wtuplt; of Cidrrtwe Licloriftl ait* 
hy J^>hn t . FcrKiL™, K. Mcytt, K ^liindkjr, Sir Atirtl 
SEciiSn V, I akacT^ Will I L^Acr, C. K. WilMia, cie. 

/unr, Mcntlijli Iim Wii iiiiiite tSuil m ftwer 

ilLTn tAtnlT-^™ wjilejTj eimSEiP^uTi; (o Ihc nf tlic mibi^ive unilct 

review, ai>d it Hmy l>c said Iruly ilidl many uf lhi^ nrtidcj^ are of ^ilfhdem 
niiprioance tueh m mcfst a. rcvjew lo h^JF. ISut s|uj-i? ilnci noi atlr»w uf 
tlWifit, e.TcrepE To ailvive every aeriit'MSi ^iladei'Ll of A^inliiT ‘m1iji?eti fn read 

iivyrnpamm of Hclndajvhip worthy oF I he ij i^iia^rulihi-d siiHiWuc to w licmi 

It i» deilicoled. 
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Kx^ifery THe antbnriEicfi flTi ihe pliilosflphj nr religion ftf the 

aie » kn lhal Iifte a al mev to a schnlarly 

f^txnr^ Hi-lat IfttK WHile a iml Minly nl tlie Tli? iitli; h lii« 

modni, and tlit; «otk Is nil ^Icaj and ct^mpKlt^ni. 
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